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IN APPROPRIATE COMMAND. 


The vast hardwood industry of the United States 
presents innumerable problems which must depend for 
their satisfactory solution upon the unhesitating co- 
operation of all branches of the hardwood trade. The 
time probably never will arrive when there will not 
be difficulties to be overcome in connection with the 
manufacturing, distributing and selling of hardwood 
products. Some variety of organization that will do 
things will continue to be a necessity as long as hard- 
wood timber is eut, and while not all of the virtues 
may be found in any one organization 
a history of the business for several 
vears shows that the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of the United 
States is entitled to rank with the asso 
ciations that exist for and get results. 

The meeting of that organization just 
closed affords renewed assurance of its 
useful activity during 1912. The meet- 
ing was a successful one from any view- 
point. It demonstrated that there is a 
unity of thought and action among the 
members that promises to maintain the 
necessary spirit of cooperation and to 
support the officers and executive board 
in their work. To crowd into a two- 
day convention more actual work than 
was handled at Cincinnati would be 
difficult. Much of that work, however, 
is only begun, and for its completion 
the organization must look to its newly 
chosen and his assistants. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has been peculiarly fortunate in 
the selection of its presidents, and this 
year is no exception. The fact that a 
man has unusual ability, the kind of 
executive ability that is needed in the 
direction of a large organization, is of 
course important; the fact that he has 
also unusual and untiring energy de- 
serves consideration, but when it can 
truthfully be said that an executive is 
abundantly endowed in both these re- 
spects it becomes apparent that the or- 
ganization over whose affairs he is 
chosen to preside is in good hands. 
Sueh a man is William E. DeLaney, the 
new president of the Hardwood Man 
ufacturers’ of the United 
States. Mr. DeLaney accepted the of- 
fice with the full knowledge that his 
predecessors have 


executive 


Association 


established records 
ot efficiency most difficult to surpass. 
The association conferred the honor 
upon him knowing equally well that 
Mr. DeLaney at the end of his term 
will unquestionably have demonstrated that he has earned 
and merited his full share of association laurels. 

Since the oftice of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation’s secretary has been located in Cincinnati 
Mr. DeLaney has had opportunty to keep in close 
touch—it might be said in daily touch—with the. ac- 
t vities of the organization. He therefore takes up 
tie executive work with a thorough appreciation of 
tie problems to be met and with complete acquaint- 
aice with the instrumentalities through which he may 
expect to meet them. 

Thoroughly conversant in the intricacies of the 
hirdwood business, not only from the manufacturer’s 
end but from the standpoints of selling and utilizing, 
Mr. DeLaney has exerted a potential influence in di- 
tecting the work of the association into the most prac- 
tial channels. As its president, the trade may expect 
him to accomplish the impossible. If the object is 





worthy the trade may know that at least he will make 
a worthy effort. 

In connection with Mr. DeLaney’s inauguration as 
president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion a brief biographical resumé may not be amiss. In 
the first place, it may be said that he is the son of a 
lumberman and was born almost within the sound of | 
a sawmill. The place was Ironton, Ohio, and the date 
December 1, 1871. From this it might appear that his 
connection with the lumber business has been brief 
considering the high station in the trade reached in 
his 41 years, but Mr. 





DeLaney entered the lumber 





WILLIAM E. DELANEY, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
l’resident 


business early. He had a good schooling in Ironton, 
but went to work as soon as he was able to qualify for 
a mill job and was an inspector by the time he was 17 
years old. In 1889 he became identified with the Chi- 
cago Lumber Co., the predecessor of the Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Co., at Coal Grove, Ohio. At the big Coal 
Grove plant he had opportunity to add to an already 
surprising store of knowledge regarding the poplar in- 


‘dustry, and after a year or so there he became iden- 


tified with J. H. Burns & Bro., of Mansfield, Ohio. 
By that firm he was sent to West Virginia and em- 
ployed in inspecting lumber at the mill of the Mohler 
Lumber Co. His connection with Burns & Bro. lasted 
a number of years and, leaving them in 1891, he moved 
to Williamsburg, Ky., to become superintendent of 
the sawmill of S. N. Ford, of Mansfield, Ohio. Taking 
entire charge of the manufacturing operatjons, includ- 
ing the buying of logs, ete., Mr. DeLaney made a 
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splendid record and established himself firmly as an 
able lumberman and lumber manufacturer. He spent 
ten vears in this employment, when an opportunity 
presented itself to form a connection with the Ken 
tucky Lumber Co. whereby he was enabled to engage 
in business practically for himself, that company fur 
nishing the capital and dividing the profits with him. 
After a couple of years of this profit sharing arrange 
ment ‘Mr. DeLaney was put in 
plant at 
little later he was made general superintendent of the 


charge of the Ken 


tucky Lumber Co.’s Williamsburg, and a 


company’s mill. He was also given charge of its sales 
department and he marketed the out- 
put of other operators who were located 
in the same district. 

In 1908 Mr. DeLaney moved to Cin- 
cinnati, having become sales manager 
and a stockholder in and director of the 
Kentucky Lumber Co., and took general 
charge of its business. Under his diree- 
tion the 


panded; its 


company’s business has ex- 


manufacturing and dis- 
tributing methods have been improved 
and in all respects he has demonstrated 
his right to be classed as a hardwood 
lumberman of the highest standing and 
qualification. 

The Kentucky Lumber Co. enjoys the 
reputation of producing good hardwood 
lumber and has the confidence of its 
neighbors in the producing end of the 
business and of a very large ecirele of 
wholesale buyers and consumers. Its 
business has been conducted along the 
there is 
every reason to believe that as Mr. De- 


most progressive lines, and 
Laney and his associates have demon- 
strated their right to the confidence of 
the trade in this enterprise Mr. De- 
Laney will apply the same good busi- 
ness judgment and foresight to the ad- 
ministration of the association’s affairs. 

One of the chief problems of the 
hardwood trade, as every lumberman 
knows, is the question of the possibility 
of bringing about uniform grading. Mr. 
DeLaney’s position on this subject is 
too well known to need extended com- 
ment; since he first became a factor in 
the association work he has invariably 
stood for those things which gave prom- 
ise of bettering the condition of the en 
tire trade and he is intensely interested 
in bringing about any possible improve- 
ment in present methods of manufactur- 
ing and grading. 
ideas and 


He has well defined 
does not hesitate to assert 
himself on questions of principle, but 
in all of’ his dealings he has shown 
ample recognition of the other fellow’s rights and he 
may be expected to handle the question of uniform 
grading forcefully but with fine diplomacy. 

Study of the costs involved in the manufacturing 
of hardwood lumber long has been one of W. E. De- 
Laney’s hobbies, and probably no man in the hard- 
wood industry today is better versed in the subject. 
He wisely considers this one of the foremost oppor- 
tunities for the association to return dividends to its 
members, and this is one of a number of phases of 
the manufacturing question that are apt to receive 
special attention during his term as chief executive. 

Mr. DeLaney is fortunate in having a‘ splendid 
corps of assistants upon whom he can depend for much 
help in the conduct of association business. J. H. Him- 
melberger, the newly elected first vice president, is a 
man of eminent standing in the hardwood field, and 

(Concluded on Page 74.) 
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C JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE. 


= We Are Now Ready to Figure With You ' 
On Your 1912 Requirements a ARE 
: FOR | 
Lower Michigan Hardwoods | 
MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH, BASSWOOD AND ASH 
E We have the best up-to-date mills, cutting virgin timber, a 


INTERESTED IN SOUTHERK 
our grades are right and our manufacture unexcelled. 
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OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 234, € 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 
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We have a new plant, fully equipped for the sole pur- 
pose of meeting the requirements of the trade who prefer 
their Maple, Beech and Birch Lumber delivered in the 
rough and cut to sizes most suitable for their needs. Write 
us at once stating what you will require. 
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We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 
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‘i We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have beer 
We Want Your Business \? placed in our hands for sale. 
NY 
: * \< We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 
and are in a better position to serve you than any one else \ 








in our line. The product of our mills needs no introduction 
to the trade who use the best. 


W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 
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New Orleans. Portland, Ore, Seattle, Chicago. 
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Maple Flooring 





Ti:ae was when men built houses merely 
as places of shelter. If the houses kept out 
the rain it was enough. Men spent their 
lives in the open and were indoors only to _ 
sleep. 

Today men buitd houses that are more 
than places of shelter—they are homes and 
combine beauty and comfort. 

The prime requisite for a beautiful home 
is a fine hardwood floor and for this there is 
no better material than our 
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Finest Maple Flooring 














It is absolutely first-quality flooring in 
every respect and is the kind your customers 
will insist upon having. It practically sells 
itself. 

A sample stock of our ‘‘Finest’’ Maple 
Flooring will be a trade winner for you. 

Send.us your inquiries and orders. Begin 
now. 


W.D. Young & Co. . 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
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OF SPECIALINTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list! . 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pnnted 
weekly during the year ended January 1, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. - 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 




















INVESTIGATING FOREIGN TRADE. 


A brief announcement on page 96 of this issue is to the 
effect that the Bureau of Manufactures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor has made an arrangement 
to investigate the possibilities of foreign markets for 
the purpose of uncovering new opportunities for the sale 
of American lumber abroad. <A special investigator has 
been appointed and after spending a short time in 
equipping himself with necessary information will go 
abroad and begin the compilation of information re- 


garding the possible utilization of American lumber and 
other forest products. If this investigation prove of 
value it is probable that it will extend over a period of 
years and there can be no doubt of its ultimate value if 
conducted with the painstaking care which has charac- 
terized similar investigations by the same Bureau in other 
branches of trade. 

This action by the Department of Commerce and Labor 
is the direct result of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
initiative in presenting to the Bureau of Manufactures 
the need of more detailed and more accurate informa- 
tion than is now obtainable regarding the kinds, grades 
and sizes of lumber and the nature of other forest prod- 
ucts used in Europe, in the Orient and in South America, 
and the possibility of extending the sale of American 
woods in those fields. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN undertook to present evi- 
dence that such an investigation would be helpful not 
only to exporters of American lumber but to the entire 
lumber manufacturing industry of the United States. 
The chief obstacle in the way of more satisfactory mar- 
ket prices’ for lumber has been over production. If, by 
any means, a greater portion of the output can be devoted 
to the export trade, the results will be a rehabilitation of 
the domestic market and generai improvement in the 
lumber situation at home. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is much gratified that its representations at Washington 
have met with success and that this work, which it deems 
of the highest importance to the lumber trade at large, 
is to be begun and prosecuted to its conclusion. In this 
connection, it is important that the lumbermen have a 
better understanding of the functions of the Bureau of 
Manufactures, about which a brief statement seems 
justified : 

The Department of Commerce and Labor of the Fed- 
eral Government. was established in 1903 ‘‘to foster, pro- 
mote and develop foreign and domestic commerce, the 
mining, manufacturing, shipping and fishing industries, 
the labor interests and the transportation facilities of the 
United States.’’? Certainly not only are the tasks set for 
the Department vast in extent but its activities are of 
vital import to the commercial interests of the country. 
A mere recital of its duties is impressive. That the De- 
partment has officials who have a full appreciation of the 
importance of their work is shown by their numerous and 
varied efforts in behalf of the country’s commercial in- 
terests. In fact, if any lack of appreciation is properly 
chargeable it is against those interests and not against 
the Department. 

Of the work of the several bureaus of the Department 
that of the Bureau of Manufactures is of the greatest 
moment to American commercial interests. This bureau 
handles the consular reports, of which 20,000 are pub- 
lished daily, and 18,000 manufacturers and exporters re- 
ceive these reports regularly. The increased interest 
shown in the reports indicates that a further extension 
of the service soon will be necessary. 

To supplement the work done by the consuls the Bureau 
employs numerous special agents. In promoting this 
branch of its work the Bureau has sought technical and 
special workers ‘‘ with expert knowledge of cotton textiles, 
machinery and tools, boots and shoes, chemical and elec- 
trie manufactures, and similar interests.’’ It is the pur- 
pose of the Department to take up other lines of manu- 
facture and export as rapidly’ as possible. 

Recently Congress has modified the law to permit the 
extending of the work of the commercial agents in the 
United States and in its insular possessions. This branch 
of their work adds greatly to the effectiveness of the work 
done abroad and may be said to round out the activities 
of the Bureau. 

The work of the Bureau of Manufactures is so com- 


prehensive and so intimately related to commercial ex- 
pansion at home and abroad that all the representative 
industries of the country ought in justice to their own 
interests to avail themselves of the Bureau’s services. 
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RESULTS FROM REDUCED OUTPUT. 


The mill operators in the North Pacific coastal region, realizing that there was 
denger of an overproduction of lumber, in May, 1911, resolved on a policy of ad 
justing production that season as nearly as possible to the probable requirement. 
Still, production was too much during the season for the good of the market, which 
continued weak, with prices too low for a reasonable profit. Some of the mills were 
operated eight hours a day, and others five days a week. Some mills that had con- 
tracts for foreign shipments continued to run as the exigencies of their contracts 
required. The result of this policy was that on December 1 stocks on hand had been 
reduced to normal, or a little below normal. 

With the curtailment effected by short time running the restriction of output was 
not sufficient to restore market strength; hence it was concluded that only by a furthe1 
curtailment could it be replaced on a more satisfactory basis. On the first of Decem- 
ber many mills were shut down, to remain idle during that month, January and 
February. It was thought that at the outset as many as ninety mills would stop 
sawing: that while not all would remain shut down for ninety days all would be idle 
for thirty to sixty days at least, and that the average shutdown would be sixty-fow 
days. The curtailment of the cut thus would have been 537,250 feet. 

Judging by reports from Oregon and Washington mill points, the reduction in out- 
put to the ratio contemplated, or hoped for, has been largely if not entirely effected 
so far as December and January are concerned. Reports from the Coast indicate 
that some of the mills will resume sawing on February 1, but they are mostly cargo 
mills which have offshore contracts to fill. 

That a considerable reduction of lumber stock has been effected during the winter 
is evident, and it should have the result of strengthening prices during the spring. 
The firmer tone that has been manifest for two months may partly be accounted for 
by the fact that production has been reduced. Manufacturers having pursued the 
wate logical course to restore a healthy condition of the market, they are confident 
that it must show results. Reductions of output have also been effected in the south- 
western yellow pine product during the last year, partly on account of labor 
troubles and partly because of prolonged and excessive late fall and early winter 
rains. Thus there have been reductions on the North Pacific coast and in the 
South, which should have some influence in strengthening the condition of the 
general market for building woods during the coming spring. 





PROGRESS IN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURE. 


The exceptionally full report of the annual meeting of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States which appears elsewhere in this issue tells what 
was accomplished in the business sessions of the convention; but, as usually happens 
in well organized association work, much of the actual accomplishment was performed 
in committee. Lumber grades have now heen so thoroughly worked out that, gen- 
erally speaking, only minor changes in the printed rules are deemed desirable, and 
the various grading committees have therefore little or nothing to report. This 
by no means implies that they may have little or nothing to do in their meetings; 
many suggestions come to them which instead of going through to the convention or 
to the grades commission are referred back to the members with information as to 
why they are impracticable or undesirable. In other words, the work of the com- 
mittees is now largely that of bringing all the association members into thorough 
understanding and appreciation of the principles which have been embodied in the 
rules as the expression of the carefully werked out sentiments and beliefs of the 
majority. 

* * * 

The most notable step remaining to be taken in hardwood grading is the estab- 
lishment of a universal system in the place of the present double standard. There is 
good reason to believe that the forthcoming year may see this accomplished, and if 
this prove to be true it will be the most notable year of accomplishment for the 
benefit of the hardwood industry that has for some time appeared upon the calendar. 
The association elected a president who is a strong believer in this policy and who 
has in the past done some very effective work paving the way for that purpose. 

* * * 

One of the auxiliary activities of the convention was a meeting of oak and chestnut 
manufacturers preceding the convention on Monday. This was an executive session, 
but the information issued to the press stated that the meeting decided that prelim- 
inary to any other definite action an exact knowledge as to actual conditions was 
necessary. It was therefore decided to collect information as to existing stocks by 
grade and thickness, orders booked, estimated cut for 1912, and actual prices on 
orders filled or accepted for future delivery. E. F. Perry, secretary of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, was requested to compile this informatior, 
and accepted the task. Presumably this action was taken in order that full reports 
might be secured from all manufacturers members of either of the two hardwood 
associations, and from nonmembers as well. It is understood also that the ultimate 
purposes ¢ 


f the movement are the introduction of greater specialization in the man- 
ufacture of these woods, a closer relationship and cooperation between the manufac- 
turer and the large consumer tending to the elimination of wastes, and the more 
complete utilization of low grade stock which, it is believed, can be so graded and 
sorted as to bring much better prices. Certain manufacturers by the development 
of new methods have been able to dispose at a profit of material that formerly moved 
very sluggishly from the mill yard, and it is proposed to make a careful study of the 
possibilities in this direction. That this is a move in the right direction, and one in 
which the user of these woods is as much interested as is the manufacturer, needs 
no argument. It is evidenced by the market experience of the oak producers 


during the last vear. 


Speaking of the convention as a whole, the time spent in the business sessions was 
caretully utilized to make every minute effective and valuable; but the time which 
might have been available for discussions and addresses which were crowded out of 
the program was materially shortened by the usual Jag in starting each session. This 
seems to have become an accepted feature of convention work; but at some future 


time, it is to be hoped, a disciplinarian may appear who shall be able to solve the 
problem of securing the attendance of members promptly at the time set for as- 








sembling. Just how he could secure such a desirable result is problematical, unless 
by the appointment of a force of sergeants-at-arms sufficient to go out into the lobby 
and auxiliary gathering places and muster the delinquents. The mayor of Cincin- 
nati, who appeared promptly at the appointed time and went away again with his 
address of welcome undelivered, probably conveyed a lesson to the lumber industry 
containing the germs of a potential usefulness greater than anything that he might 
have uttered had he dallied to await opportunity for utterance. 
* * * 

The chairman of ihe grades commission also pointed the way to a material im- 
provement in convention procedure when near the close of the proceedings he urged 
that next year those who desired to present any matter for the consideration of any 
committee forward it at least thirty days in advance of the date for the next con- 
vention. If this were done it would enable the committees to do their work in ad- 
vance, leisurely and carefully, instead of huriedly at a time when it necessarily inter- 
feres with and detracts from the business sessions. 


* * * 


These, however, are merely matters of detail. The more important fact is that 
the association as a whole is a strong and active organization with its attention 
upon the future rather than upon the past. There is still work ahead, and in the 
general spirit of the convention, and in its careful choice of notably able officers and 
sub-officers, there is ample guaranty that the work of the coming year will be well 
performed. 





UNPROFITABLE SURPLUSES. 


In a good many human pursuits it is as important to know what not to do as the 
reverse. The sawmill manager, for example, more absorbed in keeping the wheels 
going than in the character of stock produced, finds himself at intervals with badly 
unbalanced assortments in his sheds or on stick. These mistakes are natural ones and 
to an unknowable extent, beyond judicious prevention or even adequate regulation. 
In cases where the cut is running well ahead of shipments the resultant acecumula- 
tion is likely to run chiefly to those strictly standard planer products so frequently 
in troublesome surplus. : 

Beyond the general rule of restricting production to current requirements, deter- 
mining a safe policy is a difficult problem. There have been cases in which close 
attention to standard products has not only resulted in badly assorted stocks but 
forestalled the sale of others in more active later demand. The undue accumulation 
thus of the more regular products means not only badly broken stocks but the 
damage more or less accruing from time, weather and dust stain caused by protracted 
storage or exposure. 

To attempt to lay down rules corrective of these tendencies would be idle, but 
some intelligent study of possibilities might not be amiss. One thing worth consider- 
ing is how not only regularly to avoid overproduction of standard items but to try 
by any attainable means to find markets for special products which, as a rule, com- 
mand more profit than standard ones. In this it may be especially well to bear in 
mind that it is this habit of blindly suffering standard products to become burden- 
some that superinduces disastrous market derangement such as that of last October. 
It has been remarked that those concerns habitually running full blast regardless 
of market conditions are frequently under the necessity of either unloading surpluses 
at a sacrifice or of finding sources of demand outside of regular channels. 

Not only are certain tendencies here outlined distinctly demoralizing to producers 
but a knowledge of them naturally also causes the trade to keep out of the market 
as long as possible. The tenable conclusion seems to be that the one safe course is 
to try to find new fields of demand or, failing in that, to restrict production to 
consumption. 


NORTHERN PINE IN 1911 COMPARED WITH 1910. 


At the annual meeting of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, in Min- 
neapolis on January 23, the secretary’s report showed that production in 1911 in- 
creased to the amount of 227,090,570 feet. The relative totals of lumber produced 
were: in 1911, 1,423,132,783; in 1910, 1,196,042,213 feet. The percentage of in- 
crease of 1911 over 1910 was 16.9 per cent. 

In respect to sales the total in 1911 was 1,523,074,565; in 1910, 1,519,813,204, 
showing a comparative increase in 1911 of 3,261,361 feet, or 21 per cent. 

Thus it can be seen that the increase in production was far greater than the 
increase of sales. Yet it is a noteworthy feature that there was any increase in 
either department in view of the generally reported slow and hesitating character of 
the market throughout most of the year; for the secretary stated in his report that 
‘‘market conditions during the year (1911) were generally lighter than in 1910.’’ 

It thus appears that in the northern pine trade complaints concerning business, 
as in about all lumber lines, were not so much of lack of volume as of the disposi- 
tion of buyers to take over lumber as carefully as possible, and for current uses only, 
with the object of avoiding overloading with supplies and loss from changes in 
prices. 





The increase in production was rather a large item as compared with the total 
outturn of the mills. The report gives no reason for the increase. It can be con- 
ceived that it might have been caused by an overconfidence in the prospective 
strength of the market which seems to have pervaded the entire lumber business at 
the outset of 1911, as it did the iron and steel trade and the speculative markets. 
Then, again, it might have resulted from efforts of the larger pine owners to convert 
as much of their stumpage into marketable product as possikle in anticipation of the 
possible effect that the ratification of the then pending reciprocity treaty with Canada 
might have. 

As to the increase in sales, it was almost a negligible quantity as compared with 
the totals of the two years, with no especial significance other than showing that 
trade for the two years ran along about evenly so far as volume was concerned. 

As to prices, last year they were held steadily without any general advance. Late 
in the season there was an urgent call for box lumber, which stimulated the market 
for Nos. 3, 4 and 5 lumber of the lower grades. There were alternating increases 
and decreases by months, and a decrease in the last four months of the year except 
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in respect to coarse stocks. That the decrease in the last quarter of the year can 
be accounted for by the lack of demand in the Dakotas and parts of Minnesota, re- 
sulting from part crop failures, is probable. This falling off mainly affected the 
Minneapolis producing district. 

As to existing stocks the secretary’s report states that there is a little more 
dimension, a little less common boards and strips than normal, while less than half 
as much No. 5 boards is on hand than a year ago. Hence it is concluded that with 
a normal stock on hand and an experience that demonstrates the special qualities of 
white pine, and its consort norway pine, to say nothing of auxiliary hemlock, tama- 
rack, jack pine and balsam, all of which is being cut by Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan mills, and marketed through the retail trade, fair business should 
be done in the current year. Reports show that the production of lumber by the old 
white pine mills is largely running to the minor woods named, so that the total out- 
put of the mills, many of them also cutting the hardwoods, indicates that manu- 
facturing lumber by them is a larger business than is shown by the figures merely 
covering pine production; that is, the life of the mills is being largely prolonged 
by the cutting of the several woods other than pine. 

* * * 

A compilation of data by the bureau of grades of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association indicates that on January 1 stocks of lumber on hand in the ter- 
ritory covered by the organization were, in feet, as follows: 

Dimension 


Used sated oxsrzattater a srs exh lo: fare vein py avin'b 0 cb iw piel SHOaL erm orarin trons Wi . 235,217,684 
Common boards: ANG s SUP Siss ois ccce as wewsia sence soa eaeeee 519,175,770 
MCS OUC Sz terelisesialsys Cast l hues, gia aisubdeus.0:0 ree ew Aro ve '8/ V9 areinese Armand sre 79,718,648 
DG Yd rye os) eee HGR Ge Bierd rar oasererere eine Wie conte are aie Ines 46,278,125 
A PEEA MCGEE IN 65.5 esac Bidie aby el ecleiors dude COE BGIEG bred ose eae ee BO 53,095,816 
PIDORE MOOK MINOR s 6:35: 5.0.5.0 jc sya ect dare eRe s saws wees sidrerece ee 14,998,259 
DETRAGY CU 7 (ee ene 11,000,700 
UDOT (03) a ee ee 154,338,590 
HPIGIGUS ST GPECE OR) Noes ares) scananlewssrd tore, 5.8.5, ¢ Glow ecgniree Sha 6. a's rermved oreo 2,311,374 


As to sizes, dimension stocks were very well balanced from 2x4 to 2x12 inclusive. 
In No. 1 dimension there were 199,880,491 feet; No. 2, 29,180,332, and No. 8, 
6,156,861 feet. 

Of the total of common boards and strips, those of No. 1 were 55,336,084 feet; 
No. 2, 155,748,537 feet; No. 3, 172,813,368; No. 4, 70,239,665, and No. 5, 33,939,712 
feet. 

15,242,893 feet, or a total of 79,718,643. 

Of thick finish there were totals of 15,260,857 feet of 114-inch; 11,688,824 114- 
inch; 16,772,805 2-inch, and 2,555,638 214-inch. 

Of thick common there were 22,562,375 feet of 114-inch; 9,414,845 of 14-inch, 
and 21,118,596 of 2-inch. 


BLAMING THE OTHER FELLOW. 


The yellow press has been charged by lumbermen with a large share of responsibility 
for the building of adverse public sentiment, today one of the chief troubles of the 
lumber industry. Those who do not place the entire blame on the press are inciined 
to attribute the troubles of the business to politicians and political interests. 
Perhaps both ideas are in a measure right, but neither gets at the real cause of the 
present situation. 

The essence of socalled ‘‘ yellow journalism’’ is the first axiom of polities: Antici- 
pate public sentiment. Discover what the people are thinking and doing and—to use 
a bit of expressive slang—‘‘beat them to it.’’ 

The very fact that politicians have been able to make capital out of unwarranted 
attacks on the lumber industry; the fact that stories about the ‘‘lumber trust’’ will 
increase the sale of newspapers and magazines; the fact that demagogic utterances 
against the ‘‘lumber barons’’ will hold the attention of an audience—these demon- 
strate conclusively that the underlying idea—hazy, chaotic though it may have been— 
existed in some form in the public mind before the newspapers and politicians scized 
on it. Seed planted in barren ground will not produce. . 

But why should the people ‘‘imagine a vain thing’’ such as this? One reason, at 
least, is not hard to define. Unfortunately, too, that reason is found in the lumber 
trade itself. 

Lumber prices during the last twenty years have advanced. The increases recorded 
have been based on the soundest of economie reasons. .Prices of raw material, labor 
and other instruments of production have increased; so have transportation costs. 
Lumber values have followed the irrevocable law of trade. But the ‘‘man in the 
street’’ knows nothing about the costs involved in making, transporting and selling 
lumber. He merely knows ‘that the price has gone up and wonders why. When he 
meets someone engaged in the business he asks and it is the average answer to his 
question that has had much to do with the germination of the trust idea. 

What would your answer be? Would you take the time to explain the whole 
complicated subject and 1o show that prices are actually lower than they ought to be, 
or would you take a short cut? If you are a manufacturer you can say the retailer 
is to blame; that he exacts an exorbitant profit and keeps the price up. If you are a 
retailer you can blame the millman. You can tell your prospective customer that you 
would like to see the same old prices that were in effect twenty years ago, but that 
the fellows you buy from have agreed to hold you up and that you can not. help 
yourself. If you are a wholesaler you can take a sound whack at both manufacturer 
and retailer. These are short cuts. They let you out by putting the blame on the 
other fellow and perhaps you think they do not hurt your business. 

But they do! How many newspaper ren, how many politicians, know the differ- 
ence between a manufacturer and a wholesaler or between a manufacturer and a 
retailer? Once started, this mythical but allembracing combination takes in, every 
lumberman, however situated—inecluding yourself. Your short cut is a boomerang 
and sooner or later you are the victim. 

The sooner lumbermen realize that they are members of one industry—that what 
hurts one branch of the trade hurts another—the sooner they understand that the 
public must be eduecated—must be shown the real conditions and the real reasons 
for those conditions—the easier it will be to lay forever the ghost of the stillborn 
‘lumber trust.’’ 





YELLOW PINE IN THE SOUTHEAST. 


Reports from manufacturers of yellow pine lumber in Georgia and Florida 
continue to reflect sound and promising conditions. From Jacksonville, Fla., 
the demand for car material is pronounced unusually active. Car decking was 
sold in one instance at $16.50 a thousand f.0.b. mill. In another case an 
offer of $16 a thousand at the mill was refused, and the manufacturer rejecting 
that price proposed $18 as the lowest figure he would accept, and was glad that 
the offer was refused by the buyer, because, as he believes, the market will 
be better than that within a short time. 

Prolonged and extremely wet weather in north Florida since the beginning 
of the year has almost entirely stopped logging, with the result that it has 
been impossible to fill orders for railroad and car stuff within the required 
time. In the opinion of our Jacksonville authority the market will advance 
within a month at least $2 a thousand and probably as much as $3. Output has 
been greatly reduced since the beginning of December, in some instances as 
much as 40 per cent. One concern at a late date had turned down orders 
within the ten days previous sufficient to keep its mills running for six months. 

Altogether the situation seems to be of plenty of orders, with incapacity 
to fill them on account of wet weather. But these extreme conditions tend 
greatly to the strengthening of prices, and a considerable advance is expected, 
especially on car material and railroad stuff. Some good sales also recently 
have been made of general rough and dressed stock. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


So much has been said about the importance of uniformity in manufacturing 
methods that extended comment on the proposal made by R. H Greenwood, chief 
inspector of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, whose letter 
appears on page 31 of this issue, seems unnecessary. The organization of the 
sawmill superintendents of the Pacific coast would tend to bring about such 
uniformity; would facilitate good manufacture and in every way would be a 
distinct step forward. The one thing most needed in the lumber business—and 
this applies not alone to the Coast—is uniformity in methods. 

Mr. Greenwood’s suggestion should have the consideration of the manufac- 
turers, and is commended to the attention of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. That organization could undertake the formation of a 
superintendents’ association, and could place it upon a working basis with the 
least possible effort. If the mill superintendents are to be given an opportunity 
to get together and confer upon manufacturing problems they should by all means 
have the support of the manufacturers’ organization. 





COMBINATIONS IN EXPORT TRADE. 


‘‘Every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, 
in restraint of trade or commerce among the several States, or with foreign nations, 
is hereby declared to be illegal. Every person who shall make any such contract 
or engage in any such combination or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said punish- 
ments, in the discretion of the court. 

‘¢ Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or combine or con- 
spire with any person or persons to monopolize, any part of the trade or com- 
mereé among the several States, or with foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding 
five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said 
punishments, in the discretion of the court.’’ 

This is the phraseology of sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman Antitrust Law. 
Probably no federal statute has been productive of more discussion and business 
uncertainty. Upon these two sections have been based the prosecutions of the so- 
called trusts, with results that seem to indicate the need of revision of the Act along 
lines that will more clearly define violations. 

In connection with the discussion of such proposed revision, exporters of lumber 
and other commodities have raised what seems to be a new question. The Act in its 
present form specifically prohibits combinations in restraint of trade with foreign 
countries. Such a prohibition is manifestly unfair to American export interests, 
since it undertakes to prevent them from effecting combinations that seem to be 
necessary if they are to meet the demands of business in certain foreign countries 
where business combinations are fostered by governmental authority. In Germany, 
for example, certain business combinations are legalized by the Government to such 
an extent that the American exporter is compelled to take them into account. Such 
foreign combinations of business interests are wholly without the sphere of influence 
of American courts. They can not be reached by the Sherman Act or by any other 
law which may be enacted by Congress, but the American business man who seeks 
a market for his goods in Germany seemingly is prohibited by the sections of the 
Sherman Act above quoted from effecting combination with others engaged in 
similar business that will enable him to cope with such foreign cartels. Without 
some relief he is helpless. 

No one knows just what the Sherman Act means with reference to any particular 
case until it has been construed and applied by the Supreme Court. Perhaps it might 
be held that American business interests have a legal right to combine when such 
combination is effected solely for the purpose of meeting conditions that grow out 
of the laws of foreign countries. Perhaps, on the other hand, it might be held that 
American interests have a remedy by organizing necessary trade combinations under 
the laws of the countries where such combinations are needed. But the Government 
always has made an effort to foster the export trade, and if exporters find therhselves 
unable to sell their goods abroad because of the Sherman Act it is evident that in 
this respect at least the law is wrong and ought to be remodeled. No harm can 
come to American business interests from the promotion of American exporting. 
It is possible, of course, that a combination for export purposes might work hard- 
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ships upon independent exporters seeking the same markets, but in the end it would 
be better that a few individual exporters should suffer than that the American 
people be deprived of a considerable portion of the foreign outlet for their goods 
1 gulate domestic trade. ; 


= 


yecause of laws intended primarily to re 


The process of settling this question through the Supreme Court is bound to be a 


tedious one. The simple way to handle it would be through an amendment of the 
Sherman Act, permitting exporters to organize associations or form selling trusts 
operative only in connection with export business and subject to reasonable govern- 
mental regulation. ‘The question is one that should have the attention of Congress 
during the present session. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Midwinter conditions obtain in the general lumber trade. In some particulars there 
are indications of a looking forward to provision for spring business, but not much 
energy yet has been displayed in that direction. Since the weather moderated, about 
two weeks ago, there has been more inquiry and, where there were shortages of 
manufactured stocks, hardwoods and specialties in the pines have been called for 
in the different local centers, a condition which has reached out among the whole- 
salers to some extent. The usual winter expectation is being indulged about the 
magnitude 


yf spring business, and market reporters, as is their habit, are harping 
on that feature a good deal, in the absence of not much that is positive concerning 
the current drift of trade. Talk is considerable about the firmness of prices, as 
compared with the condition last November and December, which is not unusual at 
this time of year. No doubt southern pine and Pacifie coast lumber are being held 
for firmer prices than prevailed late last season, but it is easy to hold prices steady 
when demand is at the minimum. Besides, it would be disastrous to the year’s trade 
to weaken on prices in the beginning of the year. Buyers who seek shipments of 
lumber now need it for use, and if they can get what they want, and receive it 
with reasonable promptness, and especially if it: is dry, they will not haggle over 50 
cents to $1 a thousand in price. What prices are to be is impossible to tell until 
a full volume of spring trade shall be moving. Until then there will probably be 
a fair degree of steadiness in prices on lumber that is being moved to meet current 
necessities. 
* * * 

In some distinctive respects conditions are favorable to a stronger market than 
prevailed before the first of the year. It has developed that the labor troubles last 
year in the southwestern yellow pine producing section, and the prolonged wet weather 
that followed late in the fall and early this winter, resulted in a considerable cur- 
tailment of output. This is showing results in a stronger holding of stocks on hand, 
and an insistence on firm prices for stock to be cut on contract and orders. This 
attitude is reinforced by the good demand for railroad and car building stuff that 
prevails, a requirement that is giving employment to many mills, not only in the 
Southwest but throughout the yellow pine country, extending to Georgia and Florida, 
and affecting to a considerable extent the North Carolina pine mills. In the North 
Pacifie coastal regions—Washington and Oregon—there has been a reduction of 
cut for two months especially, and for nine months to some degree, so that the 
market for fir, especially, and for spruce and cedar measurably, has been relieved 
of the surplus which theretofore had burdened the market. This is giving a stronger 
tone to trade on the Coast, as well as all over the territory where the woods named 
are distributed. A recovered confidence in the strength of the market in Pacific 
coast lumber is apparent and in it redwood shares in a marked degree. 


* * * 


In all reports from the South and from the Pacific coast the call for railroad bridge 
timber, ties, lumber for general railroad work is a matter of favorable comment. 
Similarly the demand for car building and repairing material is mentioned as a 
strong feature of the market. This development was observable before the end of 
last year, having been very proncunced in December. It has been surmised that 
probably the buying of railroad and car lumber late last year was because the 
railroads had run out of supplies as the result of prolonged economies, and that it 
was necessary for the companies to buy some in order to make necessary repairs 
and replacements, and also to provide more rolling stock. One incentive for buy- 
ing last fall, it was concluded, was to take advantage of the low prices that mill 
operators were offering as a clearance measure at the end of the year. A surmise 
by some was that when the railroads and the independent car building concerns had 
satisfied their insistent wants—probably by the end of last year—they would again 
mostly withdraw from the market. But reports continue of railroad and car works 
orders which indicate that the demand has not yet been satisfied. Besides, many 
of the contracts given out in the last two months of 1911 have not yet been worked 
through, but are still giving employment to many of the mills in the South and on 
the Pacific coast. 

At Kansas City the statement is that the railroad demand continues to be the 
most important feature of the market. The buyers of that class of material are 
accepting almost any lengths of timber they can get, and anything that can be 
worked as car lumber is in brisk demand. But when it comes to the call for retail 
yard stocks slackness prevails. Not many orders were placed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Southwestern retailers, but the members present expressed confidence that 


the season’s business will be good. ‘This conclusion is based upon the excellent 
prospects for the crops and the sound financial condition of the farming commu- 
nity and the banks. The strongest tendency in respect to stocks is in dimension, 
especially 14- and 16-foot lengths of the 2x4 variety. B and better flooring in 
yellow pine is showing special strength. In the various wholesale markets of the 
country inquiry about stocks and prices is increased, and the expectation is that 
when the weather moderates sufficiently to resume building for the season call for 
yellow pine lumber will be urgent, with rather unbalanced assortments with which 
to fill orders. The effect of such a state of things is to induce firmness at the 
mill end, and a certain degree of strength throughout the trade. This state of the 
market is as manifest in the middle Gulf states and in the Southeast as in the 
Southwest. Owing to inclement weather and a late freeze-over of the Chesapeake 
bay, the movement of North Carolina pine lumber from Norfolk has been hindered, 
and the railroads are having all they can do to make up the deficiency in lumber trans 
portation. Sales in the last week were much in excess of those of the week before 


A new record of sales for edge box lumber has been fixed at a range of $14.50 to 
$15 a thousand feet, and other grades of box are advancing in proportion. 


The striking feature of the northern pine trade is the low supply of the box 
grade, especially No. 5. This is emphasized in reports from Minnesota to the Tona- 
wandas and farther east. It conforms to the general statement in all departments 
of the lumber trade, to the effect that box lumber is especially short in supply. 
White pine continues to be the favorite in the boxmaking line, though North Caro- 
lina pine and all kinds of southern pine lumber are not far in the rear. The call 
for box lumber at this period seems to indicate two things; namely, that there has 
been a heavy movement of merchandise in the last six to nine months, and at the 
same time the demand for packages has returned from its diversion in recent 
years to paper and metal, to wood as a preferred material. At any rate, box grades 
of northern pine are scarce, with consequent strong prices therefor. At Minne- 
apolis salesmen on the road report fair prospects for the spring trade, and incom- 
ing orders indicate a general shortage of yard stocks. Large consumers are again 
beginning to buy selects and shop lumber, and it is concluded that the March move- 
ment of northern pine lumber throughout the northwestern territory will be normal. 
At Chicago the northern pine trade begins to show renewed life, and it is expected 
that when spring opens the demand will be more than enough for available stocks. 
At.this point of concentration the state of the good lumber market is counted bet- 
ter than that for coarse stocks, though that is not the general rule in other centers, 
where the box grades are the most active. At Chicago shop and better and pattern 
lumber are getting the inquiries and sales, it is said. At Bay City and Saginaw stocks 
of northern pine are reported low and depleted, with prices firm. Low grade stocks 
in that district are in more active request than the higher qualities. There is some 
contracting for next season’s Georgian bay product. The northern pine trade from 
the Tonawandas eastward is quiet, as is usual in the winter season, though confi- 
dence in the amount and results of the year’s business prevails. Stocks are held 
firmly all along the line, and that all visible product will be wanted and prices will 
continue steady and firm is considered certain. 

* * * 

Reports from Oregon and Washington coast mill and market centers indicate an 
improved tone in the market for fir, cedar and spruce lumber. <A considerable per- 
centage of curtailment of output was effected during the last year, especially since 
the first of December. The market thus has been relieved of pressure and prices 
are firmer and a little higher on some specialties. Inquiries are increasing. On 
the Columbia River prices of logs are firm and the supply is decreasing. On Puget 
Sound there is a good demand for car siding and prices for flat grain fir stock will 
soon show further advances. Cedar siding is selling at an advance of from $1.50 
to $2-a thousand. At San Francisco the lumber trade is improving, with a good 
foreign demand for rough clear redwood and railroad ties, on which the big export 
mills are sold far ahead. Demand for eastward rail shipments has improved. Local 
demand is making a good showing in respect to all classes of West Coast lumber. 

* * * 

The Wisconsin and Michigan hemlock producers declare that there is bound to be 
a shortage in this winter’s input of logs and output of lumber. This result will 
be determined by the condition underfoot as affecting woods operations. Last fall 
and until the cold weather early:in January there was a very wet and soft condition 
of the ground where hauling was to be done, and the sudden hard freeze rendered 
the surface solid, while underneath the condition was still soft and yielding. This 
has made hauling difficult, as the teams break through in low places. On this account 
it is said that there will be a short crop of hemlock logs and consequently a short- 
age in the lumber cut. This is taken to mean an urgent spring demand for lumber 
and firm, probably advancing, prices for hemlock. Conditions in-respect to hemlock 
in Pennsylvania and eastward also are favorable to demand and prices, as no over- 
supply is apparent anywhere. Should the southern pine producers adhere to their 
present attitude in respect to prices there apparently is a good outlook for the year’s 
hemlock trade. ; 

* * * 

Though there is as yet no rushing movement in the hardwood lines, the manufac- 
turers’ grades are moving steadily, but the buying is mostly for current wants, with 
little stocking up with a view to future requirements. In the Ohio River section has 
arisen a pronounced demand for car and railroad oak, which is furnishing the mills 


that cater to that trade plenty of orders. The industries which consume hardwoods 


are generally in operation, the furniture, piano, agricultural implement and other 
factories furnishing salesmen of hardwoods plenty of opportunity for their activ- 
ities, though they have to accept comparatively moderate sized orders, largely for 
dry lumber, which is wanted on ready delivery. There is still no speculation in the 
hardwood trade, while competition among sellers is rather sharp. 


All buyers are 
exacting about qualities and prices as well as time of delivery. 


Plain oak is the 
leader throughout the manufacturing districts of the interior as well as in the East. 
Quarter sawed oak is plentiful, the common and medium upper grades selling fairly 
well, but the high class stuff, especially white oak, being rather slow of sale. Prices 
are held steadily, however, at about the range prevailing last year. The demand for 
box lumber is helping the movement of low grade poplar, cottonwood, gum and bass- 
wood, or anything that can be converted into packing boxes. The automobile makers 
are calling for high grade wide poplar, as they seem to have returned to their first 
love in that particular. In northern woods, birch, maple, beech, soft and rock elm 
are the principal woods demanding attention, with basswood of the lower grades 
going into box making, and the better qualities doing their best to hold their own 
in a not over active market. 

Kastern spruce frames are held firmly at about $24 a thousand, some standing 
for $24.59. 

Cypress is selling steadily, but not rapidly, the present call being largely for in- 
terior finishing. 
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LATE LUMBER LAW 








DUTIES WHERE CARS ARE PLACED FOR LOADING 
OR UNLOADING. : 

When a railway company places a car on one of its tracks 
for the purpose of being loaded or unloaded by the owner 
of the property contained in or being put into the car, the 
persons who are engaged in loading or unloading are right- 
fully upon the premises of the company ; and it owes to them 
the duty of exercising ordinary care to avoid injury to 
them, if the fact that they are engaged in or about the car 
is known to the station agent or is known, or in the exer- 
cise of ordinary care should be known, by the trainmen. 
And, if a person so engaged in loading or unloading a car 
is injured by the negligence of the company or its employees, 
whether the negligence consists in moving the car without 
notice or in failing to exercise ordinary care towards them 
in other respects, it will be liable in damages for any re- 
sulting injury, unless it be that the injured party is guilty 
of such contributory neglect as would defeat a recovery. Of 
course, if the person loading the car has reasonable notice 
that it will be moved, he must take care to avoid being hurt ; 
but, if he has given notice to the station agent or the trains 
men of his presence, or the trainmen know, or in the exer- 
cise of ordinary care could know, of his presence, then he 
need not be on the lookout for danger.—Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky in Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. vs. Plummer, 
136 S. W. R. 159. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CONTRACT FOR LARGE TIMBER, 
“NO WANEY STOCK.” 

Where a contract was made to deliver 200,000 feet of 
sound, square edge, rough, longleaf yellow pine, with no 
waney stock, and the purchaser refused to accept that ten- 
dered as not complying with the conditions of the contract, 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, second circuit, 
which affirms a judgment for the seller, holds that the con- 
tract needed explanation, and, as there was a conflict as to 
its proper interpretation, it was for the jury to settle the 
meaning of the trade terms employed. Furthermore, the 
court thinks that the jury might have found, among other 
things: That, as understood in the lumber trade, an order 
for ‘‘no waney stock’? means that there is to be no excessive 
wane, it being impossible to avoid some wane in such an 
order as the one under consideration; that where an order 
ealls for large timber fifty-five feet in length a percentage 
of 11.27 of culls is reasonable; that in every large order 
there are ‘culls’ and “seconds,” namely, pieces which do 
not come up to the grade called for, which are rejected by 
the inspector, and, if not excessive, are settled for at a 
two-thirds price; that in the lumber business yellow pine in 
large timbers is divided into three grades: first, prime; 
second, merchantable; and third, sound and square edge, 
the latter being the lowest of the three; that the presence 
of a small amount of culls does not warrant the rejection 
of an entire order which has been shipped from the North- 
west, the journey by rail requiring two months; that, in 
such conditions custom requires that there must be an in- 
spection and an acceptance of the culls if only a small per- 
centage appears, and at least the seller must be given an 
opportunity to substitute timber of the proper dimensions for 
the rejected culls; in other words, the custom of the trade 
does not permit an arbitrary and final repudiation of the 
contract in such circumstances.—Burton vs. Jennings, 185 
Fed. R. 382. 


THINGS THAT DO NOT EXCUSE NOT FURNISHING 
SAFEGUARDS. 

The supreme court of Minnesota holds that the facts that 
it is inconvenient, involves expense, and necessitates addi- 
tional space to provide and use belt shifters or loose pulleys, 
do not conclusively show that it is not practicable to do so, 
within the meaning of a statute requiring the owner of a 
mill to furnish, whenever practicable, belt shifters for the 
purpose of throwing on or off belts on pulleys, and to pro- 
vide machinery whenever practicable with loose pulleys. So 
evidence that some changes would be needed in the arrange- 
ment of the pulleys and machinery, and that some additional 
space would be required does not show—at least, does not 
conclusively show—that it is not practicable to furnish such 
safeguards, within a reasonable interpretation of that word 
as used in the statute—Skarpmoen ys. Cloquet Box Factory, 
130 N. W. R. 1106. 


VALIDITY OF CONTRACTS EMPLOYING ABBREVI- 
= ATIONS AND. SYMBOLS. 

A written order, such as one to ship to the person signing 
same, at 8-cent rate out of Chicago, I1l., 200,000 feet of No. 
4 Wisconsin pine boards, either S2S or resawed rough, 
$16.25; to be shipped out during the coming fire of the glass 
factories of 1905 and 1906 as he may order them shipped ; 
the above price if f. 0. b. an 18-cent rate from the north, 
the appellate court of Indiana, division No. 1, holds may 
be explained by oral evidence, and is binding. Oral evidence, 
the court says, cannot be heard to vary or contradict the 
terms of a written instrument, but may be received to ex- 
plain that which is ambiguous, and the rule applies to 
abbreviations and the unusual use of letters, signs and char- 
acters, and to peculiar combinations of letters and figures, 
where used with reference to some particular business in 
relation to which the contract is made. 
this writing evidenced a proposition ordering 200,000 feet 
of lumber at a certain price and on certain terms and con- 
ditions to be shipped from Chicago, IIll., during certain parts 
of ‘the years 1905 and 1906, in separate shipments, as or- 
dered. The fact that the memorandum standing alone to one 
unfamiliar with the commercial terms employed appear im- 
perfect, indefinite and uncertain did not make it insufficient 
to constitute a binding contract between the parties engaged 
in. the lumber business, and who, as shown by the evidence 
and found by the court, clearly understood the figures, signs 
and terms employed. The objection that the words “at 8- 
cent rate out of Chicago, IIl.,” and “the above price if f. o. b. 


A383 thus explained, . 


an 18-cent rate from the north,’’ were so indefinite as to 
have no meaning that could be ascertained, the court thinks 
was not tenable. The price was $16.25 per thousand f. o. b., 
and 18-cent freight rate from the north, which meant $16.25 
per thousand f. 0. b. at any point of delivery that had an 
established 18-cent rate from the north, to which the pur- 
chased might direct the shipments.—Cole vs. Leach, 94 N. 
BE. Ro ott. 
ACTIONS AND DAMAGES FOR CUTTING OF TIMBER. 
The supreme court of Idaho holds that section 4531 of the 
revised codes of that state, authorizing treble damages for 
unlawfully cutting and carrying off timber from the lands 
of another, is not applicable where it is not shown that the 
trespass was willfully and intentionally committed; so that 
an action to recover treble damages under said section, where 
it is not alleged that the damage was committed willfully 
or intentionally, does not come within the purview of the 
section, but is good as an action at common law, which 
may entitle the plaintiff to recover his actual damages.— 
Menasha Woodenware Co. vs. Spokane International Rail- 
way Co., 115 Pac. R. 22. 


tracts. 





QUERY AND COMMENT 








Proposed Congress of Sawmill Superintendents. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan, 23.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: During the last four years I have had occasion to 
visit practically every sawmill in western Oregon and Wash- 
ington and have, in a measure, familiarized myself with 
their methods of manufacturing lumber. 

The point that has impressed me most forcibly is the lack 
of uniformity in the methods of manufacturing lumber 
employed by the different mills. ‘This is accounted for in 
a measure by the different conditions under which these 
mills are operated; but there are conditions common to all 
mills that should be worked out on about the same plan. 
It is also true that the conditions: are in a large measure 
as they are made. 

In the sum of the cost of manufacturing lumber at plants 
of approximately the same capacity there is only a slight 
difference; but there is a wide difference in the cost of 
specific classes of work. ‘To illustrate: The cost of piling 
lumber ranges from 18 cents to 30 cents per thousand feet, 
and in some instances runs in excess of 30 cents, and this 
same condition is true throughout the entire plant. No 
one mill has a monopoly on the most economic methods of 
manufacturing lumber, 

Owing to this fact it occurred to me that the entire lum- 
ber business would be benefited by an exchange of ideas on 
the methods of manufacturing lumber. With this end in 
view I should like to see held each year a congress of saw- 
mill superintendents. ‘This congress should last at least 
three days, two of which should be devoted to the reading 
and discussion of technical papers by experts in various lines 
and the third day devoted to a general discussion of the 
lumber business by the operators themselves. 

In this way I believe the good that each man knows 
would be passed on to his neighbor and.the whole lumber 
business profit thereby. 

As a general rule, the superintendent of a sawmill is on 
the job ten hours a day and six days a week and rarely if 
ever gets around and exchanges ideas with the different men 
in the same line. Naturally he becomes narrow in his views 
and imagines he is working in the right direction whether 
he is or not. 

great amount of good has been accomplished for the 
lumber trade through association work along certain lines, 
but very little attention has been paid by this body to the 
manufacture of lumber. This is an important feature of 
the lumber business and is worthy of some consideration. 
I fully believe that the good work done by the associations 
for the general industry could be duplicated by this pro- 
posed congress for the operating end of the business. 

The annual date for calling this congress could be decided 
upon at the first meeting which, I believe, should be held 
some time this spring before, the subject becomes side- 
tracked. 

The mills will have to give this matter their moral sup- 
port in order to assure its success, but I believe the results 
accomplished will amply repay them for their efforts. 

In order to bring this question to the attentidn of the 
lumbermen I am directing this letter to you, with the re- 
quest that you give it space in your valuable paper. 

T. R. GREENWOOD, Chief Inspector, 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
soeEO 


Pecky Cypress for Fence Posts. 


SHEFFIELD, ILL., Jan, 30.—Editors AMerIcAN LUMBERMAN : 
What do you know in regard to pecky cypress posts, as to 


their lasting quality in Illinois, and what size post to buy for 


fence posts? H. L. Woop & Co. 


[On page 131 of the ‘‘Curiosity Shop’’ the following 
statement appears, in reference to woods suitable for 
poles: ‘‘Cypress from the Southern States has also be- 
come an important factor in the pole business. The latter 
wood has been neglected as a substitute for white cedar, 
but that of northern Louisiana and eastern Arkansas is 
found to be entirely satisfactory as a substitute and the 
value of this timber may be expected to increase in con- 
nection with this newly found use.’’ 

On page 276 of the same book, under the caption, 
“‘Cypress for Fence Posts,’’ appears the following state- 
ment: ‘‘Cypress is used for railroad ties, bridge tim- 
bers, telegraph poles and for the construction of green- 
houses, water tanks and in other ways which bring it 
into contact with moisture and those germs of decay 
which cause most woods to disintegrate. It has proved 
itself of great value for the purposes specified and is 
preferred over other woods as a tie material by the 
southern railroads for use in boggy sections, being said 
to, withstand better than treated woods the moisture and 
strain. It has been used for fence posts by the railroads 
and general trade as far north as St. Louis and its last- 
ing qualities have been given a fair test. In the construc- 
tion of a deer park in St., Louis County for a St. Louis 
banker, it was intended to use Tennessee red cedar, but 
this stock could not be obtained and cypress was substi- 
tuted in part. The park was built about seven or eight 
years ago and the cypress posts used are said to be in 
excellent condition, showing its lasting qualities are 
apparently equivalent to those of red cedar.’’ 

Considerable pecky cypress is used for fence posts and 
the life of the wood is believed not to be seriously 
shortened on account of its being pecky. The standard 
size produced by members of the Southern Cypress Man- 
ufacturers’. Association is 4x6x7 feet.—Epirors. | 





THE COAL TRADE 


Coal producer and coal mine laborer have begun their 
deliberations to arrive at a mining wage scale to become 
effective April 1. This brings to public notice the fact 
that the production of coal is assured for less than two 
months. The time is short enough for large consumers, 
who are minded to take precautions against an interrup- 
tion in their fuel supply by getting busy at once. Most 
large consumers buy coal on annual or long time con- 
These contracts, moreover, provide for some 
variation in the tonnage to be taken; for example, 75 
to 100 cars per month, at the choice of the buyer. Last 
summer almost without variation only the minimum ton- 
nage permissible was specified on contracts. Just now 
the maximum amount is specified with rarely an excep- 
tion. In the great majority of instances the buyer is 
not consuming all the coal he is getting. He has begun 
to store fuel against a possible stoppage of ‘supply on 
and after April 1. 

This storage coal is an important factor in the present 
market. It must be taken into consideration in estimat- 
ing the strength of the market. Not only are buyers 
on contracts specifying their maximum tonnages, but 
they are bidding for considerable blocks of coal in the 
open market, so that this outlet for product is open 
also to the coal producer, who has few or no steam con- 
tracts. There has been quite a drop in the price of 
screenings, which are distinctively a steam grade of coal. 
Sereenings on track were selling freely at $1.50, mines, 
two weeks ago. They were bought early this week at a 
shade under $1 mines, and $1.10 mines is probably a 
top price for the generality of the western market. 
The decline came about through the receipt of larger 
quantities at points of consumption. 

There has been some improvement perhaps during the 
past week in the transportation of coal. But it is far 
from being a recovery of normal conditions. In fact 
the crippled condition of the carriers in respect to coal 
seems to have spread all over the country. Docks at 
upper lake ports can not obtain all the cars they need 
to fill current orders. The report comes from Milwaukee 
that the number is not 50 per cent of requirements. Boti 
anthracite and bituminous mining districts in the East 
are hampered by a scarcity of cars or by the inability 
of the railroads to haul away the loaded ears of coal. 
And concerning the conditions on western coal roads 
enough has been said recently to establish the status 
there. Travelers journeying from southern Illinois to 
Chicago, if observant, note most if not all sidings filled 
with loaded cars of coal and on eastern roads, naturally 
concluding that there is a glut of fuel in transit. Some 
days the roads manage to gain a little in clearing up the 
congestion. Then they relapse into helplessness. The 
inference is that under present operating conditions the 
railroads are staggering under just about as much traffic 
as they can handle and that they have not the extra en- 
gines to move the freight that has been abandoned en 
route. 

Of course this sidetracked freight is not all coal. 
Other kinds of freight has been delayed. The report 
of the American Railway Association issued last Friday 
that during the previous two weeks a decrease of nearly 
40,000 idle freight cars was noted, strikingly shows to 
how great an extent the ordinary channels of freight 
transportation have been impeded by the shrinkage in 
the locomotive capacity of the roads. The trains have 
been stalled, moved piecemeal to the nearest siding and 
there temporarily abandoned. If a few thousand surplus 
locomotives could be commissioned to clear up the con- 
gested side tracks the situation would change with 
marvelous rapidity. As it is, it looks as if the clearing 
of accumulation will be gradual. 

Western domestic grades hold well up to their late 
levels. Franklin County lump is still quoted $2 mines 
and Carterville about $1.75. Saline County domestie 
lump is also held at $2. Most other western domestic 
varieties are about $1.75 mines or a shade under that 
quotation. Western mines are not being operated to 
anything like full time, owing to the inefficiency of the 
railroads. It is the greatly restricted production from 
this cause that helps to keep the market firm. 

Some of the eastern roads have been distinguishing 
themselves by bringing into Chicago a _ considerable 
amount of delayed freight. The effect has been to soften 
prices. Hocking and other Ohio products, as well as 
West Virginia splint, have lost the premiums at which 
they had previously been selling. They are holding to 
circular reasonably well, but tliere are enough inter- 
mediary holders willing to let go to give the buyer a 
partial advantage in current tratisactions. The smoke- 
less coals are strong. All New England is said to be 
bidding premiums for the coal on account of the short 
supply there and the tendency in Pocahontas and New 
River producers is to increase eastbound shipments from 
mines. At Chicago smokeless minerun is quoted at $2.25 
to $2.50 mines, or $4.30 to $4.55 Chicago. 

Anthracite consumption was vastly increased during 
January, judging from the way the market has been 
acting. Sales for the month were enormous. Shippers, 
generally speaking, have not caught up with their or- 
ders, though new buying has lightened considerably. 
Nor are the cancelations of orders coming in with the 
frequency that has been noticed after some previous 
buying spurts. So far as can be observed there is a 
legitimate demand for most of. the coal that has been 
ordered. Dealers may have obtained enough coal to 
fill pressing engagements, but their sheds are empty and 
they can use in the near future the delayed coal that 
will come dribbling in. And as shippers are no longer 
eager to build up the tonnage of their sales, the market 
is slowly relapsing into a firm dullness. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 


The long disputed Statue of Liberty 
offered at the international aviation meet of 1910 by Thomas 
J. Ryan for a race from Belmont Park, New York City, to 
the statue and return, was finally paid January 25 to Claude 
Graham-White, who tinished second in the contest. 


prize of $10,000, 


The Texas Railroad Commission January 28 made public 
figures showing that the total operating revenue of all Texas 
railroads for the first five months of the present fiscal year, 


July and November inclusive, was $45,359,344, an increase 





of 1.93 per cent, and operating expenses were 216,162, 
an increase of 2.97 per cent. 
The total tonnage of vessels built all over the world in 


1911 was 2,650,140 exclusive of warships, of which 2,031,423 
tons were steam and the remainder sailing vessels. Of this 
number 77 per cent were built for registration in the United 
Kingdom. The United States constructed only 171,569 tons, 
a decrease from 1910 of about 160,VU0 tons. 

The annual report of Dr. Andrew 8S. Draper, New York 
State commissioner of education, shows that the people pay 


$76,863,712 annually for education in New York State. 
School attendance totals 1,561,843. 
The International Congress of Navigation will open at 


Philadelphia May 25. 

The annual report of the Illinois State auditor of public 
accounts on building and loan associations, issued January 
shows that there were 568 Illinois in 
1911, a net gain for the year of 28. total resources 


associations in 
The 


og 
av, 


The Virginia Senate committee January 29 unanimously 
voted to report unfavorably a bill providing for woman 
suffrage. The same bill has been unfavorably reported by the 
House Committee. 

Elaborate plans have been made for the celebration of 
the seventy-first anniversary of the founding of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, from June 23 to June 27, 1912. 

The forty immortals of America, chosen from among the 
greatest living American writers, have been announced by the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. Former President 
Theodore Roosevelt and Gov. Woodrow Wilson, of New Jer- 


sey, are included in the list. A bill is pending before Con- 
gress which will, if passed, make the institute National 
with a National charter. 


Wisconsin railroads must pay over $250,000 more tax in 
1912 than in 1911 on an assessment that is greater than 
for the previous year by more than $27,000,000. The tax 
due as certified to State Treasurer Dahl by the tax 
commission in its final assessment is $3,604,165.58 com- 
pared with $38,330,819,61 a year ago. 





how 


Denial of alleged violations of the antitrust law is made 
by the United States Steel Corporation, its subsidiaries 
and directors in their answer to the Government’s dissolu- 
tion’ suit tiled in the United States district court at Trenton, 
N. J., February 1. ‘he effect of its organization, the cor- 
poration declares, has been to cheapen production, effect 
economies and increase foreign trade from $8,000,000 to 
$60,000,000 annually within 10 years. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company's figures for 1911, 
just issued, show net operating revenue for its lines east of 
Pittsburg of $48,763,856, a decrease of $2,551,271 compared 
with 1910; lines west of Pittsburg, $26,752, 
of $1,197,691 compared with 1910. 





Glenn G. Curtiss, inventor of the hydroaeroplane, re- 
ceived the first annual trophy of the Aero Club of America 
for the greatest achievement during 1911. 

Newspaper census figures for 1911, compiled by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Annual and Directory, published at Philadel- 
phia January 29, shows 2,459 daily papers, a decrease of 
13 since 1910; 16,229 weekly newspapers, 40 less than in 
1910, and 605 semiweeklies, 12 less than in 1910. 

The $175,000,000 Catskill aqueduct system, which will 
bring the purest of mountain drinking water to New York 
City, was successfully completed January 31. ‘lhe aqueduct 
is 92 miles long from the Ashokan Reservoir, the headquar- 
ters of the system, and was begun six years ago. 

The Harriman system has decided to extend its line north 
from Seattle into Vancouver, B. C., and, within two years 
or before the opening of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco, will be running through passen- 
ger trains between San Francisco and Vancouver. 

Robert J. Collier, president of the Acro Club of America, 
will sail from New Orleans to Panama this week and ex- 
pects before return to fly the isthmus in his 
On his way through the air he plans to take a 
series of photographs of the canal. 

Washington. 

The Army appropriation bill, carrying $88,534,000, and 

the agricultural appropriation bill, with a total of $15,836,- 


his 


across 


aeroplane. 


967, were reported to the House of Representatives Janu- 
ary 29. 
A bill, introduced January 25 by Rep. Dick Morgan, a 


Republican, of Oklahoma, proposes the creation of an inter- 
state corporation commission, along the lines of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, for the regulation of big corpo- 
rations in intrastate trade. 


39, a decrease. 


According to the report of the ‘Bureau of Statistics, the 
total imports, free and dutiable, for 1911 amounted to 
$1,5383,100,0U0, as compared with $1,562,900,000 for 1910. 
Total value of domestic exports in 1911 amounted to 
$2,658,400,000, as compared with $1,829,000,000 in 1910. 
The balance of trade in favor of the United States was 
therefore more than $520,000,000. 

The House has passed the District of Columbia bill carry- 
ing an appropriation of $10,000,000, 

Congress has authorized an expenditure of $2,V0U0U0,U0UU, the 
largest amount ever appropriated tor a single purpose, for 
a memorial to be erected at Washington to commemorate the 
life and character of Abraham Lincoln, 

The House ot 
Democratic bill 


Representatives 
reducing 


pa) 


steel, 


Junuary passed the 
the tariff on iron ore and 
other metals and products thereof an average of 35 per cent, 
The Army Board of Engineers January 25 reported favor- 
ably the Laquima (Ore.) harbor improvement project which 
involves a $72,0UU expenditure, 40 per cent to be paid by 
tue Government and GU per cent by the community. 
have been 
mimic war to Le 
regular and State 
squadron of aerial cruisers 
Militia from Utah, New 
be included in the maneuvers. 


Plans outlined by 
waged about 


troops, the 
next 


the War Department for a 
San Francisco by 25,00uU 
Pacific naval fleet and a 
August to test the coast 
defenses. Mexico and Arizona will 


As president of the American 


January 


Red President Taft 
26 sent out an appeal to the American people tor 
funds to relieve the famine stricken people of China. 


Cross, 


The sea claimed the lives of 196 persons, with 325 Amer 
ican vessels—1U7 persons through the toundering of sailing 
vessels and $7 persons through steam vessel disasters—during 
year of 1911, according to a vf losses 
compiled by the Bureau of Navigation. 


the fiscal summary 

The United States marine barracks, maintained at Sitka, 
Alaska, for 3U ordered abandoned by the 
Navy Department as unnecessary to the Goy- 
ernment. 


has been 
an 


years, 


expense 


Secretary of War Stimson has decided to abandon 16 or 18 


army posts and to organize a mobile force which will be 
distributed among eight great strategical points of the 


United States for quick action in time of peril. ‘Lhe pian 
involves a reduction of about $5,500,000 a year in the cost 
ot maintenance of the Army, 

Trade of the United States with Cuba in 1911 aggregated 
$168,0L0,000, haying more than doubled since December, 
1903, when the reciprocity agreement with Cuba went into 
effect. Exports were valued at $62,00U,0UU, having trebled 
under reciprocity, and imports from the island were $106,- 
000,000 in value, having doubled during the reciprocity 
period. 

Hearing of testimony in the inquiry into the rates, rules 
and regulation of the express companies was begun by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission January 51. It is pre- 
dicted that as a result of the investigation the commission 
will order a reduction of express rates throughout the 
country. 

President Taft has ordered Secretary of Interior Fisher 
and Postmaster General Hitchcock, the only two members of 
the Cabinet who have not visited the Panama Canal, to make 
a tour of inspection, on account of the numerous questions 
which arise in Cabinet meeting discussions concerning the 
Panama Canal. 

There were 200,601,000 head of horses, mules, milch cows, 
other cattle, sheep and swine, valued at $5,008,149,000, on 
farms and ranges within the United States January 1, 
according to an estimate of the Department of Agriculture 
announced January 29. 

More than $20,000,000 worth of automobiles were ex- 
ported from the United States during 1911, 20 times as 
much as a decade ago, according to the statement of the 
3ureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor January 28. 

Pellagra caused 368 deaths in the Census Bureau's death 
registration area during 1910, of which 263 of the victims, 
or 71.5 per cent, were females. 

Reduction of the number of regiments of troops in the 
Philippines by one-half has been decided upon by the Govy- 
ernment for reasons of economy and military adminis- 
tration. 


FOREIGN. 


An earthquake January 24 destroyed five villages on the 


Island of Zante, one of the Ionian group. Thirty persons 
were killed and thousands were rendered homeless. Greek 
warships have been sent to Zante with provisions, tents 


and medical supplies. 


The Catholic Church in Rome during 1912 will celebrate 
the 1600th anniversary of the establishment of Christianity 
by Emperor Constantine as the official religion of the world. 
It is announced that the entire year will be known through- 
out the Catholic world as the year of Constantine. 


W. Morgan Shuster, former Treasurer General of Persia, 


was enthusiastically cheered at a banquet given him at 
London, England, January 29 by the Persian Committee, 


composed of members of the Hlouse of Commons and other 
prominent men. Mr. Shuster places the responsibility for 
the disorder in Versia upon the Russian Government. 
The Duke of Fife, brother-in-law of King George V of 
Great Britain, died at Assuan, upper Egypt, January 29. 
A loan of $7,500,000 has been made to the Turkish gov- 


ernment by the National Bank and Salonica Banks of 
Turkey. 
Lord Kitchener, British agent and consul general, has 


notified the Khedive that Egypt must be absolutely neutral 
in the war between Italy and Turkey. 

Diplomatic relations between the Argentine Republic and 
Paraguay have been broken off and the Argentina minister 
at Asuncion has retired from his post. Argentine received 
no reply to its demands of Varaguay for indemnity for 
the attacks on Argentine shipping and property. 

Arrangements have been completed for a railroad across 
Versia to link the railroads of Russia and India. 

It is reported that a widespread movement to overthrow 
the Montenegran dynasty and establish a republic has been 
discovered. It is alleged that the movement is being en- 
gineered chiefly by Montenegrans in the United States who 
have sent $200,000 to the revolutionary committee whose 
headquarters are in Belgrade. 

Aviator M. Bathiat, flying January 26 at Douzy, France, 
in a monoplane, made a new world’s speed record of 41 min- 
utes and 29 seconds for 62 miles. Another world’s record 
was made by Henri Molla at Douzy, France. Driving a 
biplane carrying five passengers of a total weight of 948 
pounds, exclusive of gasoline, Molla remained aloft one hour 
und six minutes. 

Admiral Lord Charles Beresford’s book, “Lhe Betrayal,” 
which denounces the British naval policy since 1902, was 
issued January 28 after several months’ delay. 

The number of immigrants from and through Germany 
to America declined from 800,585 in 1910 to 226,500 in 
1911. The decrease is attributed not only to the prosperous 
economic situation in Germany and Russia but also to the 
striet application of the immigration regulations at New 
York, 

Five prominent revolutionists were lynched by an infuri- 
ated mob who broke into the Quito penitentiary at Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, January 28. Gen. Pedro Montero, who was 
proclaimed president of the troops after the death of Presi- 
dent Emilio Estrada, December 22, was shot and beheaaeu 
January 15 by a mob who opposed the revolution. 

Persians and Armenians in Tabriz, Persia, have been 
ordered by the Russian commander to give up their arms 
under a threat of severe punishment. 

The projected Portuguese loan of $2,500,000 has been re- 
jected by the Bourse because of insuflicient guaranties. 

A British syndicate January 28 bought 100,000 acres of 
unimproved farm land in Saskatchewan, Canada, for $1,652,- 
Qv0. The land will be colonized by English or Scotch 
farmers, 

Alexandre Charles Bisson, the dramatist, died at Paris, 
France, January 28. He was the author of Madame X whicn 
is being produced in the United States. 

The Nationalists introduced in the Russian Duma, January 
=9, a bill prohibiting the admission into Russia of Jewish 
citizens of the United States. ‘The bill also provides for an 
increase in the general customs tariff, with special duties 
against American goods, 

The Franco-Italian controversy arising from the seizure of 
the French steamers Manouba and Carthage by Italian war 
vessels has been referred to the international court at The 
Hague. The 29 Turks said to be members of the Turkish Red 
Crescent Society who were taken off the Manouba by the 
Italians and sent to Cagliari, are to be immediately turned 
over to the French consul at Cagliari, who will send them 
to France, where their identity will be verified by the French 
Government. , 

Martial law was proclaimed January 30 at Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, and Gen. Carvalhaes was appointed military governor 
of the province as a result of the general strike of the fed- 
eration of labor ordered January 29, 


The Empress Dowager of China informed the members of 
the cabinet January 381 that the throne had decided on a 
solution of the situation which would insure peace. It is 
believed that Premicr Yuan Shi Kai and the Republicans 
are now in complete agreement. 

A German squadron will almost certainly be sent to 
American waters in the course of this year to return the 
visit to Kiel ef the Second Division of the United States 
North Atlantic squadron in June of last year. It is expected 
that Prince Adalbert, the Emperor’s third son, will accom- 
pany the squadron. 

A dispatch from Lima Peru, says the relations between 
Veru and Chile are strained, and it is feared there will be 
an armed clash shortly. Chile has been sending troops to 
the frontier for some time and the Government is being 
urged to force Peru to make a settlement of the dispute 
over Tacna and Arica. 

The Russian Emperor has granted a pension to the widow 
of Tolstoi, who hereafter will receive $5,000 annually. 
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and industrial affairs of ‘the country 
during the first month of 1912 have developed the fol- 


The financial 


lowing salient conditions: The increase of forward 
buying that many sanguine people expected early in the 
year has not been realized. There was such an increase 
of ordering of steel manufactures and railroad material, 
as well as equipment, during November and December 
that it was thought that the turn in the tide of such 
purchasing kad come, and that it would further develop 
after the opening of 1912. But the more farseeing, 
cautious and reminiscent people entertained the thought 
that the late year’s buying was largely induced by the 
bargain offers that were being put forth by producers. 
The railroads and some of the big industries saw the 
opportunity of securing necessary materials, somewhat 
in advance of immediate wants, at prices that would 
save them much money, and accepted the proffers of the 
sellers. This feature applied to purchases of lumber 
as well as to those of the metals, though perhaps not to so 
large an extent. This special demand having been satis- 
fied, after January had fairly started, within a week or 
ten days, it was seen that the same policy of buying for 
current wants only was as fixed as in 1911. As the 
month closed no change had occurred in this particular; 
rather it had become more obvious and pronounced. A 
feature of this attitude, too, is that it pervades all kinds 
of business, from the big corporations down to the 
smallest retail country store. Nobody as yet seems to 
apprehend that there will be any immediate incentive for 
stocking ahead of current needs. It now has become 
about the settled conviction in all business classes that 
there will not be much change until after the presidential 
election shall have determined the policy of the national 
government for the following four years. In the mean- 
time there will be disturbing legislative turmoil in Con- 
gress and the unsettlement of the public mind resulting 
from partisan discussion of policies. No one expects any 
settlement of the tariff or any other questions in debate 
until the present administration shall be succeeded by 
itself or some other, perhaps of an entirely different po- 
litical complexion. 
* * * 

So it seems that from now on until about the end of 
the year the business of the country will be mainly to 
meet current demand for commodities and manufactures, 
this demand largely gauged to economical purposes. Un- 
der such conditions prices should not fluctuate greatly 
and no sharp advances should be expected. Manufactur- 
ers and dealers will do well if they can secure moderate 
margins of profit, and in some, if not many, instances 
they will do well if they realize that much. Weather 
conditions affecting crops may cause scarcities in some 
particulars and localities that would have a tendency to 
enhance prices; on the other hand, big crops would have 
the opposite effect on demand and prices. It is too early 
to forecast crop results with any approach to probability. 

* * * 


That there is to be little speculation of any kind 
for the next nine months at least seems now clearly 
apparent. The security markets continue lifeless, a 
fluctuating value of stocks having ruled the Wall 
Street market since about the middle of the month, 
though the big banks of New York are loaded with 
money which can be had for speculation in any de- 
sired amounts, at moderate interest rates. Yet the 
stock market continues dull and hesitant, and loan- 
able money accumulates. Not only is this true of 
New York and Wall Street but of every banking and 
exchange center in the country. Even the rural banks 
of the farther Middle West, and of about all the 
interior, are full of idle money for-which there seems 
to be no demand. The farmers of the prairie, corn 
and small grain sections have caught the non-specula- 
tive disposition and are borrowing little for the pur- 


pose of buying live stock or land or for making im- - 


provements. A mood of general waiting for events 
to define conditions more clearly has seized about 
all the people. In the South the large outturn of last 
year’s cotton crop, and the resultant fall in prices, 
have about paralyzed expansive tendencies. Collee- 
tions are slow in the cotton sections, of which the 
merchants are complaining. All purchases are being 
made from hand-to-mouth, for there is general dis- 
trust of the market future, and dealers and manu- 
facturing consumers are resolved to avoid over- 
stocking. 
* * * 

With an accumulation of money in the financial 
centers of this country, an outlet in foreign parts is 
being found. New York is lending large amounts 
of money in European markets. Since the middle of 
the month German borrowers have attained exten- 
sions for most of the $50,000,000 loaned by Wall 
Street banks to Berlin last September and October. 
In addition New York within recent time has loaned 
to London and Berlin institutions probably $50,- 
000,000 more. For account of Paris banks New York 
at a recent date had shipped $1,500,000 gold to South 
America and further engagements of gold were 
under negotiations. In New York it was reported 
lately that subscriptions had been made to the loan 


. ings were to have been expected early in the year. 


of $125,000,000 sought by the German Government, 
which was to have been publicly offered in Berlin 
early this week. All told the total of such American 
loans in Europe probably“ now exceeds $150,000,000, 
and may exceed $200,000,000 by the end of the year. 
It is said in high quarters that this spectacle of 
financial America. acting as banker and creditor of 
Europe is extremely unusual, and that such a state 
of affairs but twice before existed, and that was 
in 1900, when American bankers loaned to Europe on 
current account, and to England and Germany on 
public securities; and in 1904, when our market ad- 


vanced about $130,000,000 to Japan to finance the 
Manchurian war. 
* * * 
The recent easy conditions of the American money 


market have been taken to indicate that gold exports 
will be made in the near future. There is no speculative 
demand in New York or other financial centers of the 
United States, and the return of currency from the inte- 
rior to New York is characterized as phenomenal. It is 
concluded that London is a better market for money 
than can be found in this country, as has been proved 
by the recent European loans of large total. This coun- 
try has no present urgent use for gold, and though Lon- 
don seems to be in a sufficiently strong position rates 
there are higher than here, and provide an outlet for 
funds that can not be loaned on this side the sea. 
* * * 

Though speculation is apathetic, expansion is not prob- 
able before another year at the earliest, and consequently 
the business of the country for some time will be mainly 
a mere supplying of current necessities, which alone 
means a brisk movement of commodities. When one 
railroad system alone brings from the tributary terri- 
tory to Chicago, the great central and packing-house 
market, 900 carloads of live stock a day, as has been 
the case lately, it shows that the food consuming and 
supply exigencies of the country are enough to keep a 
large amount of business moving. When we consider 
the receipt and distribution of other kinds of foodstuff, 
wheat, flour, potatoes, fruits, ete., we can see that there 
will be notable traffic and trade, and a necessary demand 
for bank funds in handling and exchange. The banks 
are finding a large business resource in the discounting 
of commercial paper. General farm products are rela- 
tively high of price, and the high cost of living is still 
a matter of complaint. Potatoes are verging toward $1 
a bushel even in the agricultural interior, and thousands 
of bushels are being imported from England and Ireland. 
There is a steady demand for cash wheat and stocks of 
such product are running low, while prices are remu- 
nerative to the farmer. The elevators at market centers 
are full of corn and oats, and when the severity of win- 
ter shall relax an avalanche of such cereals will be 
released to rush down on the markets, thus giving traf- 
fic for the railroads and stimulation to general trade. 
Though failures among merchants and manufacturers 
have increased since the first of January, such happen- 
That 
deferred settlements be made is necessary, and liquida- 
tion and readjustments will thus be accomplished, and 
while they will leave unhappiness and poverty to some 
there must be bankruptcies, assignments and receiver- 
ships, with forced sales, before the business atmosphere 
can be clarified from the unhealthy effects of prolonged 
failure to satisfy claims for indebtedness. In the process 
the country should realize the necessity of a reformed 
banking and currency system, such as the national ad- 
ministration is seeking to formulate and put into opera- 
tion by legislation which is calculated for the sustention 
of credit in a time like the present, so that the extremes 
of financial disaster may be obviated. 

* * * 

Up to the close of last week the Iron Age reported a 
falling off in new buying of steel products. This was 
not considered traceable to the reductions in the new tar- 
iff bill pending in Congress; though now that the bill has 
passed the lower House, carrying a cut of duties to the 
extent of 35 per cent, and there is prospect that it will 
pass the Senate, the result may yet be further to check 
buying. It is probable, however, that President Taft will 
veto the measure, and it scarcely would become a law 
without his signature. The falling off of demand since 
January 1 is ‘probably accountable to the reaction that 
has occurred from the heavy buying in December. Pitts- 
burgh reports that, in addition to the slackening of new 
orders, specifications on old contracts lately have not been 
up to expectations. February, developments will shed 
more light on the real bearing and significance of condi- 
tions than is now obtainable. “What is important to know 
is how far speculation by jobbers and others entered into 
contracts of. the late weeks of 1911 and how far the buy- 
ers of bargain steel are able to market their own prod- 
ucts into which the purchased steel enters. There is not 
much activity in structural material, and last week the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s order was held up on the ques- 
tion of makeup. However, the week produced orders for 
over 50,000 tons of plates and shapes, and a sale of 1,000 
tons of ship plates had been made by an ‘eastern plant 
for shipment to Scotland. There was increased activity 


in pipe and tube. Steel making pig-iron was weaker and 
the market as a whole was quiet, since requirements ap- 
peared to have been covered during November and De- 
cember. This last condition seems to have been the most 
obvious feature of the market. 

* * * 

Early this week statements from some eastern points 
indicated a later January phase of the steel market, and 
one more favorable for future business. The New York 
& New Haven Railroad, it is said, will soon place its 
order for about 25,000 tons of rails, and several southern 
roads will buy a total of about 50,000 tons for 1912 
requirements. Car orders have been coming out lately, 
and several railroads are in the market for lots ranging 
from 100 to 1,000 cars. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul will shortly contract for 1,000 cars and 125 
locomotives, it is announced. Bridge contracts placed by 
the various companies during January will total about 
225,000 tons. The American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
will contract for five ships. It is said that the contracts 
will go to an eastern shipyard, which should help the 
plate and shape mills located in that part of the country. 
The amounts required will be about 4,000 tons of shapes 
and plates for each vessel, or a total of 20,000 tons, half 
of which will go to Pittsburgh mills and the other half 
to mills farther east. Steel jobbers report business to 
be picking up, as the mills are gradually being filled up 
with orders. 

* * * 

The wholesale merchants’ trade of the country con- 
tinues to be fairly brisk in staple dry goods, especially 
cottons, stimulated by clearance sales of the retailers, 
which are being pushed with extraordinary energy. De- 
mands from the retailers, though large in the aggregate, 
are for comparatively small lots, with a consequent con- 
siderable amount of reordering of seasonable goods. Buy- 
ing of spring goods is done cautiously. Altogether con- 
servatism characterizes merchandising, though wholesale 
dealers, as is their custom, are looking forward to a 
marked increase of business in the spring. All are hav- 
ing a weather eye on possible tariff legislation and the 
utmost possible eventualities in that respect during the 
next administration. 

* * 

Automobiles to the value of over $20,000,000 were 
exported from the United States in the calendar year 
1911, or 20 times as much as a decade ago. Exports 
to foreign countries last year, including tires and 
other parts, were valued at $21,636,661, and shipments 
to our noncontiguous territories, Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and Alaska, were of a value of $4,843,168. Ten years 
ago the exports to foreign countries amounted to a 
value of but $1,069,782; by 1906 they had increased 
to $4,409,186; in 1910 to $14,030,226, and in the 
calendar year just ended to the amount as stated 
above. This increase of about $20,000,000 in exports 
of American made automobiles and parts within a 
single decade is regarded by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor as being one of the most notable 
achievements of our foreign commerce within recent 
years. Meantime our imports of automobiles from 
foreign countries show a decreasing tendency. From 
1902 to 1906, before the industry had developed in 
this country, imports increased rapidly; namely, from 
$500,000 worth to $5,000,000, the latter figure having 
been the high record for this class of vehicles. Since 

1906 imports have decreased steadily, last year’s im- 
ports having been less than $2,500,000. In 1906, ac- 
cording to ‘the reports of the Bureau of Statistics, 
imports and exports of automobiles were of approxi- 
mate equal value, imports that year having been 
$4,910,208 and exports, $4,409,186 in value. The aggre- 
gate value of automobiles passing through the ports 
of the United States during the last ten years ex- 
ceeded $100,000,000. The rapid inerease of exports 
from the U nited States is in part due to the rapid de- 
velopment of the domestic industry, in part to the 
growing use of automobile vehicles throughout the 
world. France is the chief source of automobiles im- 
ported into the United States, but importations from 
that country are decreasing as well as those from the 
other countries furnishing this country with motor 
vehicies. Of the $4,500 000 worth of automobiles im- 
ported in the fiscal year 1906 about $4,500,000 worth 
was from France, $375,000 from Germany, $328,000 


from the United Kingdom and $285,000 worth from 
Italy. Last year France was credited with less than 
$1,000,000 and the other countries named about 


$300,000 worth each. Last year Canada feceived of 
our automobiles $7,180,547 worth, compared with 
$4,383,487 in 1910. The United Kingdom last year 
bought $3,700,095 worth of this country’s machines, 
against $948,995 in 1906, and $671,553 in 1902. To 
France the exports grew from a $5 59,051 valuation in 
1902 to $532,121 in 1911; to Germany, from $24,491 
a decade ago to $281,608 last year; to Mexico, from 
$27,710 to $794,559, and to British Oceanica, chiefly 
Australia, from $9,581 in 1902 to $1,362,902 in 1911. 
To various other countries, including South America, 
Asia and Oceanica, exports of automobiles last year 
were large, in some instances the largest on record. 
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TESTIMONY IN MISSOURI OUSTER SUIT FINISHED. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 30.—Testimony for the de- 
fense in Missouri’s ouster suit against the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, alleged to be a trust in re- 
straint of trade, was finished here last Saturday. The 
State reserved the right to introduce testimony in re- 
buttal, but John H. Atkinson, assistant attorney general, 
said there probably would be no further evidence. A 
definite decision as to that will be made within two weeks, 
and if at that time the State has not decided to put in 
more testimony the Supreme Court’s special commissioner, 
Robert M. Reynolds, will make his report. It had been 
expected that the State would produce further testimony. 

[t is probable that Mr. Reynolds’s report will not be 
made before April, in which case the Supreme Court 
would not be able to announce a decision before autumn. 
The suit was filed in 1908 by Herbert S. Hadley, then 
attorney general of Missouri. 

Comparison of Lumber Prices. 

Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., was the most important witness for the defense. Mr. 
Keith was on the stand at several sessions and his testi- 
mony contained some graphic statements regarding lum- 
ber prices. At one of the sessions Mr. Keith reduced 
yellow pine prices from 1896 to 1908 to terms of grain 
and potatoes, for the purpose of showing that the increase 
in the cost of lumber to the consumer had not been com- 
mensurate with the increased cost of other commodities. 

In 1896, Mr. Keith said, it required 46.6 bushels of 
barley td buy a thousand feet of yellow pine lumber. 
In 1908, when this suit was filed, it took only 33.9 bushels. 
In 1896 a thousand feet of yellow pine cost as much as 
53.8 bushels of corn, while in 1908 the cost was equal 
only to that of 33.6 bushels. Of oats it took 77.2 bushels 
in 1896 to pay for a thousand feet of yellow pine and in 
1908 48.3 bushels would do it. 

In the last ten years, Mr. Keith asserted, the sale of 
yellow pine lumber has increased 40 per cent, while the 
population was increasing 21 per cent. The per capita 
consumption of yellow pine lumber in 1880 was 360 feet. 
In 1900 it had increased to 460 feet and in 1910 it was 
532 feet. Mr. Keith continued: 


In the last ten years the yellow pine lumber trade has 
suffered severe competition from concrete construction. The 
aim of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association has been 
to find new uses for yellow pine. The association has 
encouraged the using of yellow pine for creosoted paving 
blocks and for inside finishing. Something had to be done by 
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the Yellow Pine association to fill the hole made in its trade 
by concrete construction. 

The yearly consumption of cement jumped from 13,000,000 
to 76,000,000 barrels. The bridges, trestles, piling, side- 
walks and other kinds of construction that used to take 
lumber gave it up for concrete. To help mend this condi- 
tion was one of the many rea- 
sons for the Yellow Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 


Monthly List Does Not Fix 
Charges. 


J. M. Bernardin, formerly 
manager for the mills of 
William Buchanan in Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana, was 
asked about the monthly 
price list of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


““We took that as evidence 
of something that already 
had happened,’’?’ Mr. Ber- 
nardin said. ‘‘I didn’t un- 
derstand that the list was 
supposed to tell us what 
prices we were to charge. 
The price always is regulated 
by supply and demand. You 
can’t fix lumber prices by 
sending a list of figures 
around to the trade. I wish 
it were possible, but it 
agn’t.?? 

J. B. Terry, assistant audi- 
tor of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., and T. M. Barnum, 
secretary of the W. R. Pick- 
ering Lumber Co., testified 
that the list was not cal- 
culated to fix prices, but was 
merely in the nature of a 
news letter to the members. 


IN PRICES OF CERTAIN 
PRODUCTS. 3—TWENTY- 





NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD STATISTICS. 


The report of stocks on hand issued January 26 by 
R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, contains the fol- 
lowing statistics: 

Stocks held by 60 firms January 1, 1912, and January 

















hardwood held by the producers has been sold but not 
yet shipped, so that altogether the statistical position of 
both hemlock and hardwoods in Wisconsin and northern 
Michigan is very strong. 

Reports from 74 firms give these totals for December: 


































































11 mills cut 22,251,293 feet, making an excess over ship- 
ments of 14,911,061 feet. Twenty-nine mills were not 
operating during the month. The stock on hand as re- 
ported by 24 mills, January 1, was 439,118,061 feet. In 
the local territory, the State of Washington showed a 
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hemlock and hardwoods than took place in December, 
1910, with a small decrease in production. 

The summary of reports for 1911 given below shows 
that during the year shipments of hemlock slightly ex- 
ceeded the cut, and that hardwood shipments amounted 
to 90 per cent of the cut. Much hemlock was sawed so 
late in the season that it will not be in shipping condi- 
tion until spring, while a considerable quantity of the 


WESTERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 
SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 29.—During December, 40 mills 
of the Inland Empire shipped 37,062,864 feet of lumber, 
according to the report of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, issued last week. This is a decrease 
as compared with the same period one year ago when 
shipments aggregated 42,112,925 feet. During the month, 





will amount to more than 15,000,000,000 feet of timber. 
Arrangements are being made for the building of rail- 
roads from the coast to the timberlands. Two of the 
operations will have their port at Monte Cristi and the 
third will use as its base Puerto Juaniato. The company 
has closed deals for the sale of more than a billion and 
a half feet of mahogany and yellow pine, it is said. 
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A REFORMED MAIL ORDER CUSTOMER. 


This is the day of confessions. Verily have they come into their 
own with a vengeance. Pick up a paper or magazine of any sort and 
the chances are you will find included in its contents at least one 
choice confession, the life story of some man who, having forsaken 
the ways of the erring for the path of the righteous, proceeds to give 
a detailed account of his sinful career. 

“Terry, the Touch,” has told his tale. “Sam, the Second Story Man,” 
has reviewed his porch-climbing exploits for the benefit of the pub- 


0 PLACE LIKE Hg 


Na 


on it to the same degree as my parents. “I well remember that when 
the thought of a wife for myself came to me I perused the book care- 
fully to see what it had to offer in that direction. It was not my 
fault that the catalog people did not supply me with a mate. Had 
they offered one I would no doubt have taken her. But in a way fate 
made up for this shortcoming. The young lady I married was as 
devout a believer in the catalog as was I. The fact is I hardly believe 
I would have married her had such not been the case. 


Bought Everything by Mail. 





lic. “William of the Slunkshot,” better known to the police as “Kill- 
em-quick Bill,” has recounted interesting incidents wherein he 
“tucked ’em away” with a little peck on the head. ° 

Others have given open-faced recitals of their experiences with 
liquor, opium, “coke” and various drugs, while still others have elected 


to tell of their adventures in the field of ro- 
mance, of marrying anywhere from one to ten 
wives too many to conform with the require- 
ments of the law in this regard. 

Not to be outdone in journalistic enterprise 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN herewith pre- 
sents “The Confession of a Reformed Mail 
Order Customer,” a story taken from life as 
found in any old section of the country. It 
took time and money to get the story but 
there was no hesitating. As in the cases of 
the others a man has been prevailed upon to 
lay bare the innermost secrets of his soul, 
to admit his guilt of the past and tell why 
he did it. There has been no dressing up, 
no adding of imaginative details. It’s the 
’ story just as the former victim gave it. 


His Confession. 


He began as follows: 

“Yes; I am a reformed mail order buyer. 
Much as it pains me to admit it, I was once 
given to the practice. 

“How did I begin it? Well, that is rather 
a hard point. I do not wish to appear as 
trying to excuse myself but the fact is the 
thing was forced on me. My father before 
me was a mail order customer, and his father 
before him, etc., so you see it was to some 
extent the result of environment. I can not 
remember a time there was not a catalog in 
the front room of my parents’ humble abode 
in the hills of New Hampshire. As a baby 
it was one of the first things they gave me to. 
play with and weil do I remember my un- 
bounded delight in the beautiful pictures it 
contained. In those days I ate more or less 
of the book but as I grew older I came to 
have a better understanding of the use for. 
which it was intended. The great considera- 


“Well, we started housekeeping in a house the material for which 


I ordered from Chicago. The furniture we bought by mail, and our 








MAIL ORDER QUALITY. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—During the con- 
vention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, in session here last week, C. K. Hutch- 
ins, representative of a large eastern prepared 
roofing concern, related the following as first- 
hand information anent mail order methods: 

“On a recent trip through the Iron Range I 
ran across a retail lumber dealer at Tower, Minn., 
who stated to me that he was losing the sale of 
a large roofing contract in competition with a 
Chicago mail order house. The stock was a 
3-ply mineral coated roofing which the dealer 
offered at $3.25 per square. The mail order 
house had the same price, but hung up a 15-year 
guarantee as bait. 

“I called on the prospective buyer and asked 
to see a copy of the guarantee. Right here I 
want to say that no reputable dealer would or 
could conscientiously guarantee a roof for 15 
years of which he did not control the laying. 
I then read over carefully the guarantee form, 
which proved full of loopholes. First it stated 
that regularity in human affairs was necessary 
and therefore all roofing should be coated every 
18 months, with not more than fifteen days’ 
variation from that period. Should the fatal 
sixteenth day arrive without the coating having 
been applied the guarantee was automatically 
void. All this was in very fine print following 
flamboyant type proclaiming the words, ‘guar- 
antee’ and ‘fifteen years.’ 

“Now in the northern half of the country at 
least most roofing is laid in the summer. Eight- 
een months thereafter thousands of roofs are 
under snow. How carefully that hook was 
baited. 

“When these points were brought to the cus- 
tomer’s attention he saw the point and the local 
dealer sold the roofing.” 








groceries we secured in like manner. When children were born to us 
we clothed them in catalog garments. I tilled the fields with imple- 


ments bought in a distant city. 

“Altogether we held to the faith in splen- 
did style and felt ourselves happy. More, 
I constituted myself a proselyte for the cause 
among my neighbors. It came about that 
practically all of them bought their goods of 
the mail order hauses. Whenever two of us 
chanced to meet we rejoiced together over 
the savings we were effecting by sending 
away for our stuff. 

“The merchants in the local town com- 
plained. We laughed at them. 

“Vou will drive us out of business,’ they 
argued. 

“That, we felt, did not concerp us, so we 
gave them no heed and it worked out as they 
had predicted. Because of declining trade 
they were forced to close their stores and go 
away. 

“Yet we refused to be worried. 


Post Office Was Still There. 


“We still have the post office to take our 
orders to the catalog houses,” we told each 
other, “and the railroad to deliver them to 
us. 

“We joyously bade the departing mer- 
chants farewell and assured them we could 
do very well without them. 

“So our town that had once been a pros- 
perous little hamlet shriveled up till nothing 
remained but a dilapidated station building 
and the post office. ; 

“For a time our contentment continued un- 
abated, then we began to awaken to a true 
realization of the situation. With the 
merchants gone we could not find a sale for 
our produce locally but had to ship it to 
other points and take chances on fair treat- 
ment at the hands of strangers. 





tion with which my people treated it, placing it on the center table in 
the front room, along with the family Bible, impressed me deeply and 
while I was yet young in years I had come to look upon it with the 
utmost veneration. 


The Catalog Was Gospel. 


“In the matter of merchandise of whatsoever character it was as 
the gospel to my parents. What it said and offered was the first and 
last word. . 

“And so the years went by, each one strengthening my faith in the 
catalog till by the time I had reached man’s estate | had come to rely 


The Farmer Went Away. 


“This condition displeasing some they decided to sell their farms 
and seek homes in other sections. Imagine their surprise to find 
that land which had been worth $50 an acre when it came to them 
from their fathers was now priced at only $20 or $30, and even at 
that reduced figure had no very ready sale. 

“We made a brave pretense, among ourselves, of finding the cause. 
Not a man of us but already realized what it was. Finally some of 
the bolder spirits, myself among them, came out with the truth. In 
effect we told our neighbors: 
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HARD FACTS ARE INVOLVED IN THE WORK 


“We have killed the goose that laid the golden egg. It was the 
town, affording as it did a good market for our produce and con- 
veniences for trading, that gave our farm land its greater value. 
When we insisted on giving our trade to the mail order firms and 
thus drove our own merchants out of the field we hit ourselves 
hardest.’ 

“It was too hard a fact for some of them to swallow, though they 
saw the indisputable truth of it, and so seeing no certain prospects 
of improvement for the neighborhood I decided to sell out, go to a 
new country and start over. 


Catalog Habit Strong. 


“For years the lure of the catalog was strong on me and it was a 
constant struggle to adhere to my resolution to do my trading in the 
local town, more especially since the local merchants often failed to 
show any appreciation of it, but I stuck it out. When a sight of the 
book with its wonderfully colored illustrations and its black typed 
prices tempted me too strongly, I just set my thoughts on that farm 
back there in New Hampshire that I was forced to sell at half what 
it would have brought before the mail order cast its blight.” 

In this abrupt fashion did the reformed one end his story. 

“A right interesting tale,” the interviewer assured him, “but to 
make it complete you must append a moral.” 

“So?” he said. “All right then, here’s the moral. Maybe it sounds 
somewhat homely and crude but I believe it covers the ground: 

“Any selfish, narrow-minded policy, like a boomerang, will in- 
evitably come home to roost.” 

“Not that I ever saw a boomerang roosting,’ he added quickly, 
“but you catch my meaning.” 


Why Towns Lose Trade. 


Many a town loses a certain amount of trade through the fact 
that its constituents do not realize the trading opportunities it affords. 
This class sends away not so much on account of prices, but because 
it considers it necessary in order to get the particular quality or goods 
that it desires. 

As suggested to the retailers of Grand Forks, N. Dak., recently by 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the merchants of a 
town should combine in a special advertising campaign having for its 
object to impress the public with the extent of the trading oppor- 
tunities afforded by it. 

Nor will large general statements do the work. The advertising 
must be made specific. 

In one advertisement the number of places in town where first- 
class clothing may be bought should be given and if the various 
dealers can bring themselves to cooperate to such an extent a list 
of their names should be included in the ad. 


The series of advertisements should be continued to include every 








line of merchandising represented in the town. 0: 
There can be no doubt of the benefit of such a campaign. : 

el 

The People Don’t Know. " 

In the case of the average town it is surprising how poor an un- b 
derstanding the people in its territory have of its trading oppor- 2 
tunities. They know of course that it has dry goods stores, groceries, . 
drug stores, etc., but they do not realize the number of each. ti 

Here is an incident that illustrates the point. 0 

A Missouri farmer was talking about sending away from his local : 
town for his groceries. h 

“Well,” said the farmer, “I just about have to do it. There’s not r 
much chance for a choice in our town.” 

“How many grocery stores have you?” he was asked. 

“Oh, three or four, I reckon,” he answered. 

“No more than that?” insisted his questioner. 

“Maybe there are. I haven't ever stopped to figure it out defin- 
itely.” t 

“Well, let’s do it right now. Get your telephone directory and we'll ¢ 
go through the list.” . 

The result was that it was shown that the town, instead of having 1 
the three or four grocery stores the farmer had mentioned, possesses t 
an even dozen. s 

“So you see,” said his visitor, “you have a wider choice here at . 
home than you thought.” ‘ 

t 
It Was Too Close to See. 
| 

The farmer seemed impressed. 

“Ves,” he said; “I hadn’t even thought of there being that many ; 
here. This is the first time I’ve ever had the thing put up to me in 
just that shape. It makes the local market look better. Now that 
I know I’ve got twelve chances to get what I want and at the right 
prices it don’t seem so necessary to send away.” ' 

The interviewer had started away when the farmer called after 
him. , 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “why wouldn’t the local merchants do weli 1 
to advertise just such information as we've found? It’s the same 


with my neighbors as it was with me. They don’t know how many 
chances there are to get the right goods and the right prices in the 
little town there. They’ve just fallen into the habit of thinking of 
it as having only two or three stores in each line.” 

And now won't you agree that it would pay the merchants of this 
little Missouri town to combine in such an advertising campaign as 
outlined in the first part of this article? 

Wouldn’t it pay any town to do so? 





A WORK OF EDUCATION Salee, chairman; Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin- 


Sioux FAtzs, 8. Dak., Jan. 29.—A. W. Tuthill, of the 
John W. Tuthill Lumber Co., believes the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is doing a great work with its COMMUNITY 
BUILDER department. He is emphatic in his praise of it. 
He said: 


_ The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has started a great work in 
its campaign against mail order buying. Results can not 
be accomplished in a day, however. It is a thing that requires 
persistency. 

What the lumber dealers should do, and I specify them 
because that is my line, is to cultivate closer relations with 
their customers. Get interested in the things they are inter- 
ested in. And let the effort be sincere. No superficial pre- 
tension will answer. 

The man who deals with farmers should make it his 
business to know something of farming, of crops, of cattle 
etc. With such a knowledge the interest he shows will carry 
the element of sincerity. Then, too, he will be prepared 
to render them practical aid with information. 

Understand, I am not advocating that every dealer set 
himself up as a professor and director of agriculture, but 
simply that he fit himself to be helpful. 

Mr. Tuthill is a man who practices what he preaches. 
He devotes considerable time to literature having to do 
with the various phases of farming and has had experi- 
ence in the practical side as weli. To his farmer friends 
he manifests an earnest concern in matters that interest 
them. 

In the matter of selling goods, in whatever line, Mr. 
Tuthill considers that price is but one point. Said he: 

For a dealer to make a success in selling his goods he 


must have confidence in them. If this confidence is strong 
enough it will communicate itself to his customers. And 
of course such confidence can come but from one thing, 


honesty in quality. 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CAMPAIGN STIM- 
ULATES BUILDING. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 29.—The ‘‘Community Devel- 
opment’’ campaign started by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has done a world of good in Evansville. Shortly 
after the campaign was opened by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN the local papers, headed by the Courier, took up 
the slogan and local business associations fell in line. As 
a result Evansville during the last year has had the 
greatest building boom in its history. 

Some time ago Benjamin Bosse, president of the 
Evansville Business Association, appointed the following 
advertising committee to help boost Evansville: Charles 


Luhring Lumber Co.; Fred M. Hills, of the Hercules 
3uggy Co., and John Heyns, of the Heyns Furniture Co. 
The committee decided to sell watch fobs labeled ‘‘ Boost 
Evansville,’’? and thousands of them have been sold to 
public spirited citizens at $1 each. It is expected that 
from 20,000 to 25,000 fobs will be sold and the money 
thus raised will be used to advertise Evansville all over 
the United States. The idea originated with Charles 
Salee, chairman of the committee and a well known 
advertising man. Evansville still is having good results 
from the ‘‘Home Development’’ campaign and it is 
expected this year will witness a great deal of building 
in the city. In this the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN deserves 
part of the credit in taking the initiative in the matter 
and urging the various cities of the country to wake up 
to their opportunities. 





CHARLES SALEE, EVANSVILLE, IND.; 
Chairman Municipal Advertising Committee. 





MOORHEAD’S NOVEL PLAN. 


MOORHEAD, MINN., Jan. 29.—The efforts of the Moor- 
head Commercial Club for the advancement of the town’s 
interests took a somewhat novel form recently. The lead- 
ing hotel had been destroyed by fire and with Fargo 
just over the river offering the accommodations of several 
first class hotels the Minnesota town found itself in the 
unpleasant position of having its commercial and busi- 
ness visitors stopping in what may in a way be called 
its rival. 

The club considered the situation and to encourage the 
building of a hotel affording first class accommodations, 
raised the sum of $19,000 for the purchase of a site. A 
company now has an $80,000 building in course of erec- 
tion on the property. It will be finished and opened to 
the public by spring. 

Thus Moorhead will shortly be enabled to afford the 
traveler just as good hotel service as he can get in the 
larger town. There is no doubt of the importance of the 
accomplishment. Through the lack of a hotel a town 
loses much trade other than that of the hotel itself. 

The Moorhead Commercial Club is especially active 
in the promotion of public gatherings of any sort. Any 
move looking to a convention, a reunion or any such 
event is assured of its hearty approval and support, this 
latter including material help. : 








ALL ARE INJURED. 


A writer in the Fullerton (Neb.) News-Journal gives 
some pointed reasons why the farming community sur- 
rounding every town should get behind and push its 
business interests, urging consideration of what that 
would mean compared to patronizing mail order houses. 
If the town grows, land values grow all around it. 
If business men are compelled to reduce their stocks or 
go to other fields in order to get business, it is not the 
town only but the farming community that suffers. 

The question is asked, what personal interest is it to 
anyone in that country to enrich the mail order houses? 
The money spent away from home is taken from the 
prosperity of the town, and just as directly from the 
prosperity of the country surrounding it. The writer de- 
clares that it is as much to the interest of every man 
who owns a farm in Nance county to keep Fullerton 
flourishing a3 it is for the people inside the city to keeps 
it flourishing. The continued growth of a good town al- 
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OF SOLVING THE MAIL ORDER PROBLEM. 


ways gives added value to all farm lands adjoining. The 
local merchant in a town is the friend and neighbor 
of the farmer. The mail order house is nothing of the 
kind, and it cares nothing for the individual interests 
of the farmer except to get his money. The local mer- 
chant, besides bearing his share of taxes, is always 
assisting the churches and charities of the community. 
No such help comes from mail order houses. The larger 
business that is given to the home merchant allows him 
to carry the larger stock and to sell at a smaller margin. 
To sacrifice your home town is to depreciate local real 
estate values and retard the growth of values of both 
town and farm property. The town that seems prosper- 
ous and looks prosperous invites investment not only in 
the town, but in the locality, so that a stranger, looking 
for a location becomes interested and a purchaser, while 
he would ordinarily leave the dead town and its sur- 
rounding territory out of consideration. 





MAIL ORDER HOUSES MAKING BUILDING 


LOANS. 


Heretofore local dealers in their contest with the 
mail order houses have felt secure in one class of trade, 
that wherein credit is extended. Lumber dealers espe- 
cially have believed they possessed a decided advantage 
in this respect. 

It will come as a shock therefore to learn that the cata- 
log firms, one of them at least, are beginning to include 
the credit feature in their business, extending credit to 
such patrons as have been found on investigation to be 
financially responsible and personally reliable. 

This fact alone is sufficient to fill with increased alarm 
every line of the retail trade, but for the lumbermen 
there is news that is even more startling. The mail 
order concerns are going into the loan business as ap- 
plied to this line; this to insure a firmer grasp on the 
lumber and millwork trade. 

A landowner desiring to build but lacking the neces- 
sary funds for so doing will find himself accommodated 
in this line by a mail order house. In making the loan 
it is of course required that he buy the needed mate- 
rial of the house that has thus favored him. 

That this is no theory proposition but a matter of 
actual practice is proved, beyond the point of dispute, by 
a case at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., where a certain Chicago 
mail order company, through the bank which it controls, 
made a loan of $9,000 to a Sioux Falls physician and 
thus secured his order for an equal if not greater bill 
of material. 

Dr. W. A. Germain, owning an extensive tract of 
land at 13th and Summit streets in Sioux Falls, decided 
to build thereon for rental purposes five single houses 
and a double one. The local lumber dealers heard of his 
intention and went to him to solicit the business. They 
were men he knew and he received them kindly and 
treated them with the utmost courtesy, promising them 
an opportunity in ‘the matter, Accordingly the local 
men were disagreeably surprised a few weeks later to 
learn that the doctor had closed with a Chicago mail 
order house for the lumber and millwork needed for the 
building. It was when they went to him to protest that 
they learned of the true inwardness of the matter and 
of a new move on the part of the mail order people in 
their efforts to secure more business. 


Make Loan to Get Order. 


Dr. Germain explained that Sears, Roebuck & Co., from 
which firm he had bought the material, had furnished 
him with the loan needed for the undertaking, $9,000 in 
amount, this with the stipulation that he buy the lum- 
ber, millwork, ete., of them. 

All very simple from Dr. Germain’s point of view. 
To carry out his plan of building he required so much 
money and the Chicago people had very kindly obliged 
him with the needed amount. Naturally he had pur- 
chased the material for the projected houses from them. 
That was part of the arrangement. 

The doctor made it plain that he had dealt with Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., though technically the matter was han- 
dled through another medium, a* bank which the mail 
order house is said to control. The mortgage read to 
ae - Lewis, president of the bank, as trustee.’’ 

In answer to further questions Dr. Germain added: 

It is my impression that the arrangement in my case is 
not an exceptional one. To the contrary I understand that 


it was in line with a regular policy, one that had been duly 
considered and inaugurated. 

As to additional details please see C. M. Harrison. As 
agent for the Chicago firm he handled the deal and can give 
you further information much better than I. 


Mr. Harrison, a real estate and loan agent, was next 
interviewed. He verified every statement made by the 











SILOS 
SAVED 

MANY us... 
C ATTLE January 13th. 


This bitter weather with ground covered 
with snow and temperature ranging for 
weeks from zero down to 20 below is death 
to unsheltered or poorly fed cattle. 

Don’t you wish now that you also had 
taken our advice last summer and _ built 
a silo? Many farmers built silos but not 
enough were built. 

** The silo saved us!!!’ say the stock 
men all over the west. When June comes 
again don’t forget the silo. 

You cannot buiid a silo now, but Oh, 
how you will yearn for ice next summer, 
It is easy to put up and keep. ‘Fix up 
some old building and fill it with ice now. 
Next summer you will be glad of your 
forethought and industry. 


Are Your Cows Giving Milk? 


A warm barn and feed will help them to 
do so. 
Do the Hens Lay? 


How can you expect them to unless they 
have warm houses and warm food ? 


“In Northwest- 
ern Kansas silos 
saved thousands 
of head of dairy 
cattle,” 


We have hen lumber and cow boards 
that will make any well bred Jersey low 
with contentment and your flock of appre- 
ciative chickens cackle with joy. 


Hodges Brothers 


OLATHE, KANSAS. 


( Sing Two Stanzas of the ‘‘ Arkansas Traveler’’ 
and read the above again. ) 




















ADVERTISEMENT PREPARED BY HODGES BROS., Of 
OLATHE, KANS., AND USED IN LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS. 





doctor and then went deeper into the matter without 
the least hesitation. Said he: 

Yes, the loan made to Dr. Germain was by Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., though technically it was cared for by a bank in 
Chicago. This bank, however, is controlled by the mail 
order firm, in fact is located in its building. 


Deliberate Policy of the Mail Order House. 


Nor was the action exceptional. It is in line with a 
newer policy of Sears, Roebuck & Co, ‘They stand ready to 
loan to others just as they have to Dr. Germain. I am 
their authorized agent in this work in this territory. They 
have notified me I can have $200,000 for such loans here 
during the year 1912. At the present time I have two other 
such loans under way and applications for five more. Of 
the two now being put through one is for $1,800 and the 
other for a few hundreds. You see there is no restriction 
as to the class of buildings. Whether it be a workingman’s 
cottage at $500 or $600 or an apartment house at $10,000 
it is all the same as long as the loan is properly secured. 


The general intention in the plan is to lend up to 50 per 
cent of the value of the property improved but, relying on 
my experience and judgment the company may make the 
loans in this territory larger, running up to 6U and 75 per 
cent. You see they take my recommendation in the matter. 


In the case of Dr. Germain the loan was figured on 
the 50 per cent basis, according to Mr. Harrison. 

‘It is simply a matter of helping the people who 
own tTand but have no money in addition in their efforts 
to build thereon,’’ explained Mr. Harrison. He admitted 
that under such an arrangement the Chicago company 
would get the lumber and millwork bills. 

And, though he did not mention the fact, it may be 
added that the concern will have opportunity to figure 
higher prices for the material, since from the very 
nature of the deal the local dealers are effectually shut 
out. Witness the Germain case. Though the agents 
ot several of them tried hard for a chance to make a 
bid on the business, no Sioux Falls firm was given an 
opportunity to do so. 

Dr. Germain expressed the conviction that the mail 
order house had not presumed on the situation to charge 
him higher prices, but conceded that under the circum- 
stances he had no way of knowing this for a certainty. 

It would seem that some of the local lumbermen, at 
least, knew of the deal before it was carried to com- 
pletion, for one mentioned that in an effort to combat 
it he had come forward with a similar offer, but to no 
advantage. It is likely that the thing had gone too 
far betore he became active with his proposition or 
that it was not as attractive as the Chicago one, or at 
least was not made to appear so. 

The Germain loan was at 6 per cent and Mr. Harri- 
son announces that that is to be the regular rate. 

One of the local lumbermen insists that the Chicago 
people lent more on the deal than good business would 
warrant, and he believed this would be their general 
experience if they relied on Harrison. MHarrison’s own 
statement that on his recommendation they would loan 
up to 60 and 75 per cent goes to bear this out. 

Harrison, during the interview with him, protested 
that his activity in the matter was due to a desire to 
help people to whom he had sold lots. 

‘*They need houses,’’ he said, ‘‘and I am endeavoring 
to help them. Local interests refused the needed assist- 
ance on a fair basis and so I sought aid outside. It was 
thus I got in touch with the Chicago concern.’’ 

In securing the story the representative of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN employed no subterfuge of any sort. 
Dr. Germain, Mr. Harrison and every other man talked 
with was advised who his interviewer was. The repre- 
sentative had, however, previously equipped himself with 
the main facts in the case through a quiet little inquiry 
in other quarters. 

The construction work on the houses is being prose- 
cuted and it is expected that four of them at least will 
be ready for occupancy by spring. The double house 
stands on the corner and when completed will constitute 
one of the most prominent buildings in the neighbor- 
hood. Of the five single houses three are well under 
way, as shown in the accompanying pictures, while on the 
other two work has not gone beyond the foundations. 

Other Loans in Prospect. . 

Dr. Germain insists there was no sentiment in the 
matter so far as he was concerned. He needed certain 
financial help in his undertaking and accepted it from 
the quarter making the most liberal proposition, He 
believes he has been supplied with good material and 
will have a group of good, durable houses, but does not 
conceal the fact that he is not expert as regards lumber 
and millwork and building. 

If what Harrison says is true, the Sioux Falls dealers 
will soon have other cases of a similar nature to shock 
them. He declared it was a certainty he would make 
several such loans in the near future. 

‘Why!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘Sears, Roebuck & Co. tell 
me they put out $250,000 on this basis in New York City 
alone last year. It’s no trial proposition with them. They 
know what they are about. I expect to do a good busi- 
ness here in Sioux Falls. Understand, handling this 
feature is the extent of my work for the Chicago firm. 
I have no connection whatever with its activities in any 
other line.’’ 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that there is a heavy 
mail order trade in practically all lines at Sioux City. 























GERMAIN HOUSES AT SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK., SHOWING FOUNDATIONS FOR 
ADDITIONAL STRUCTURES. 











VIEW OF GERMAIN HOUSES FROM ANOTHER QUARTE R. SHOWING CHARACTER 


OF BUILDINGS. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Jottings of a Rousing Convention — Cypress Selling “Like a House Afire” — Plenty of Cigars but Souvenirs Conspicuous by 
_Their Absence—Sprucing Up to Make a Good Appearance Before the Camera. 


SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
NOTES. 

It was about the greatest convention ever—there is 
no getting around that. It surprised even the members 
of the association who in former years had been used 
to big things. 

With B. F. Summers, Knobnoster, Mo., business was 
about normal the past year. Mr. Summers is serving 
his second term as county judge, and is being urged to 
stand for a nomination for the third term, but says 
he has had enough of it. 

I was glad to see Frank Snell up from New Orleans. 
He is secretary and general manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., and says that cypress is selling like a 
house a-fire. The first mail on Monday, January 22, 
brought orders for 141 cars, mostly in one and two 
earload lots, and distributed generally over the country. 
He wants it to be known that he is an optimist. 

Harry C. Taylor, Lyons, Kans., says that in a territory 
of 24x30 miles there are 13 yards and he never expects 
to see a smaller number. ‘There have been two poor 
wheat crops. This winter there are nine inches of snow, 
which will prevent wheat from freezing. Mr. Taylor 
has three sons associated with him in business under 
the name of the Taylor & Sons Lumber & Implement 


Co. The handling of farm implements keeps them busy, 
he says.. The company also sells automobiles and has a 


garage 50x80 feet. ' 
Kenneth S. Duncan, of the Duncan Shingle & Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., reports prospects as bright. In 





B. F. 
Lumberman 


SUMMERS, KNOBNOSTER, MO. ; 


and County Judge. 


western Kansas and Nebraska they have not been bet- 
ter for years. 

Bert Wright has gone back to one of his first loves and 
opened a yard in Falls City, Neb., where he ran a yard 
in 1886. The town has a population of 5,500, has three 
yards and is a division point of the Missouri Pacific. 
The Wright Lumber Co. is the name of the concern, two 
sons being engaged with the father. 

Stephen M. Jones, of the Kansas Lumber Co., with 
12 yards, headquarters at Hutchinson, Kans., says he 
heard too much ‘‘belly-aching’’ at the meeting. That, 
he thinks, is not the Kansas way of doing. Out there 
they say that business has been pretty good, but of 
course they could have done a little more had it come 
their way. This company takes kindly to hardware. In 
addition to selling it at all the yards it has two full 
fledged hardware stores. Fifteen inches of snow is 
spread over western Kansas which comes near guarantee- 
ing good crops the coming season. 

At the Thursday session I counted 37 ladies, and sev- 
eral others were so hidden by the hats they wore that they 
couldn’t be seen to be counted. 

J. F. Greasley, of Omaha, Neb., commission dealer, 
says that the outlook is encouraging; and then we said 
a few words regarding an experience we once had in 
Denver. 

Twenty years ago J. R. Clark built the first enclosed 
shed in Pettis County, Mo. It was 30 feet to the crown, 
and an addition since erected is 18 feet, which is a good 
illustration of the way they have been bringing sheds 
down out of the air. Before coming from home Mr. 
Clark sold a couple of moderate priced house bills, It 
was 30 below at Lamont—colder than it had been for 
12 years. For two weeks the people of the town did 
nothing but keep up the fires. 

Betting on the Nomination. 

E. S. Cheaney, Petersburg, Ill., president of the Illi- 
nois association, bet a cigar with me on the coming 
presidential nomination and paid it right on the spot. 
Mr. Cheaney was the only high official,of a prominent 
outside association present. I am at a loss to know why 
the officials of the large associations don’t visit back 
and forth as was their wont of old. 








Fowler, Kans., has 800 inhabitants and two yards, one 
of which, the F. J. White Lumber Co., was represented 
at the meeting by D. B. Mitchell. His competitor is 
the Big Joe Lumber Co., and he says they are mighty 
nice men, and I told him I knew it, as I had known 
them from ’way back, Mr. Mitchell thinks that his town 
has one of the best local papers in the State, and what 
is better, he uses it. Last year the wheat crop was a 
failure, and it knocked trade. 

The souvenir period is of the past. The time was 
when at such an exhibit as this it would have been neces- 
sary to have a carpetbag slung from one’s shoulder to 
carry the souvenirs that would have been forced upon 
you. Cigars were as plentiful as autumn leaves and a 
man could smoke his head off without costing him a 
dime. 

Lon Edwards, Miami, Okla., says he reads the ‘‘ Realm’’ 
every time it is published. There are three yards in the 
town, and if all the commercial club says is true, you 
and I wouldn’t go far astray to go down there and plant 
a few dollars. There is natural gas, best water in the 
world, richest lead and zine mines in the southwest, 
$100,000 school buildings, $125,000 sewer system,, up-to- 
date fire department, 3,500 people, all white, and other 
advantages too numerous to mention. 

Around Ottawa, Kans., John Halloren had not seen 
conditions so bad in 32 years. 


What They Came Out for to See. 


A. D. Collins, Essex, Iowa, and T. D. Phillips, Hen- 
derson, Iowa, came down to see what kind of a conven- 
tion the Southwestern pulls off. It made their eyes 
bulge. With Mr. Collins trade in 1911 fell off about 
a third on account of the drouth, but it is now picking up 
some. Mr. Phillips could report no outlook that is 
promising. 

H. H. Hutchinson has charge of the yard of the 
Hawkeye Lumber Co. in St. Joseph, Mo. The head- 
quarters of this line are in Oskaloosa, Iowa, hence this 
St. Joe yard is practically 300 miles from home. Busi- 
ness is reported as good the past year. A year ago 
last summer Mr. Hutchinson shipped in a full train- 
load of 26 cars of lumber. St. Joe is rich and conserva- 
tive—she doesn’t go on the jump, but she goes steadily. 
The outlook for trade is bright. 

The cider and gingerbread stand was minus this year. 

When it comes to a knowledge of the mail order houses 
we must all take off our hats to E. J. Mannix, of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., who spoke on the subject. Probably no 
other man of the country has given so much study to the 
question. 

J. A. McClanahan travels in Missouri and Kansas for 
the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., and says the general 
feeling has improved. The Ferguson company had ex- 
hibit rooms on the first floor of the Baltimore. 

S. B. Ziegler, Junction City, Kans., spoke right up 
and said that last year the business of Ziegler Bros. was 
fair, and profits good. The concern does Government 
contracting, and at present is working on a job at Fort 
Ward, Wash. The great bulk of the contracting is army 
work. ‘‘Do you do local contracting?’’ Mr. Ziegler was 
asked. ‘‘Betcher life we don’t,’’ he replied. 


Not a Lively Feature. 


The graphophone proved a tame entertainment fea- 
ture. A moving picture of a Johnson fight, or something 
of that sort, would have stirred our blood. 

At the entrance of Convention Hall there was a di- 
rectory of the exhibitors—91 of them, if I am much of 
a counter. 

Have you an idea we will ever become so divorced from 
pride that when at these meetings the camera is trained 
on us we will not spruce up in our seats two or three 
inches, and feel if our neckties are properly adjusted? 
We were shot at twice in the Century Theater, and both 
times I saw wise, middle-aged men hastily fix them- 
selves for the occasion—myself among them. 

I have said before now, and I want to repeat it, that 
when Secretary Gorsuch planned to rent space to ex- 
hibitors in Convention Hall, and put the proceeds into 
the entertainment fund, it was a‘scheme that tends to 
hold the association together as a unit. What do you 
think of a promenade concert, the music by a military 
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band of 50 pieces, and of buying two theaters outright, 
all free to the lumbermen and their friends? The bill 
at the Orpheum was uncommonly fine, and the manager 
said the audience was the finest that ever packed his 
house. At the Grand Opera House the musical comedy 
was bad enough to be a joke, but that did not inter- 
fere with the pleasure of the audience that filled the 
house from pit to dome. It was a mass of about the 
liveliest people you ever saw. The black cat yelled 
repeatedly. Artificial snow, made from the bills of the 
play, filled the air. A fine looking lady hit me a slap 
on the ear with a big wad of paper and for her good 
markmanship I kissed my hand to her. That’s the way 
we acted. A Missouri man who sat by my side said, 
“‘They are not thinking about profits here.’’ They 
were not thinking about anything but having a 
jolly good time. I have seen audiences galore, but for 
good spirits that one in the Grand excelled them all. 


What the ‘‘Realms’’ Man Is After. 


‘*Writing up your advertisers?’’ I was asked when 
making a minute in front of a booth. Advertisers nothing, 
except incidental. Men, ideas, opportunity and stuff to 
fill these two pages so I wouldn’t get bounced. How 
many people there are who think that the. almighty dol- 
lar must be associated with every wiggle of the pencil. 

The resolutions committee neglected to give due credit 
to the weather man. He arranged the weather nicely 
for us. So he did at the convention of the Northwestern 
up at Minneapolis. Many of the members of the South- 





E. S. CHEANEY, PETERSBURG, ILL. ; 
President Ill. Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Ass’n. 


western have not forgotten the frightful storm we faced 
a few years ago when we came from the Shubert Thea- 
ter. Several received injuries from falls. ‘‘Kit’’ and I 
fell on the street and rolled half way down the hill. 
The autos skated around unmindful of the hands that 
attempted to guide them. It was a frightful storm, 
and one that spread over a large territory. Up in Iowa 
it played havoc, snapping off thousands of telephone 
poles as though they were pipestems. The next morn- 
ing I started for Spokane, Wash., to attend the meeting 
of the Western Association. I would have bet $4 that 
the Burlington train would be stalled on the way, but it 
went through with flying colors, and it had run only 
a few hundred miles when, in place of seeing the disas- 
trous effects of the storm, the sun shone brightly and 
there were puddles of water along the track. 

J. E. Dodds, of the Dodds Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., 
says that for the four weeks preceding the convention 
the dealers in his territory bought liberally, but following 
that period he was looking for them to rest for awhile. 
He thinks that in the last half of December more than 
1,000 cars of yellow pine were sold in southern Iowa. 


No Place for a Lumberman. 


W. C. Alexander, Leavenworth, Kans., has three yards, 
and says that business for the year was fair. If it is 
never worse he will not kick. He visited his father’s 
native town, in England, the past season, and in 60 
years two new houses have been built there. To hear him 
tell it, the United States of America is a mighty good 
country to live in. 

In his address, R. A. Long said some fine things in 
favor of retail associations. For the past 16 years every 
yard of his company, the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has 
been a member of the Southwestern. And how many 
yards this company is interested in I won’t attempt to 
say. Still, I guess regularly that they number at least 
a hundred. 

At a session as I looked from the entrance of the 
Century down over the gathering it was* surprising how 
many lumbermen there are who at: one time or another 
have spent their money fruitlessly for hair renewer. 

Captain Ives, of Baldwin, Kans., who is a landmark 
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at these conventions, told me that he was 71 years and 


i) 


352 days old, and never was tired. 


‘*I Pray Thee, Have Me Excused.’’ 

Convention Hall comes so near being an immense ex- 
hibition that instinctively one occasionally listens to hear 
the caged animals growl. 

I asked J. R. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo., why on earth 
the wedding of his daughter was pitched on the last day 
of the convention, and he said it was the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his marriage. James Costello, Liberty, 
Mo., and C. E. Matthews, Webb City, Mo., went to Lex- 
ington to attend the wedding, and thereby missed the last 
day of the convention—and when they are gone there is 
something missing. Ed. Schaefer, who came on from Se- 
attle to lead Miss Moorehead to the altar, urged me to 
attend the wedding. ‘‘Lord! Ed, look at my clothes! ’’ 
I told him, and having looked I don’t know but he 
thought I might as well stay in Kansas City. This is 
my private opinion of this matrimonial affair: A young 
man who is as fine as silk has broken into one of the most 
hospitable and intelligent families of Missouri. 

rank Matthews travels through northern Missouri for 
the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., and he says the dealers 
are not excessively optimistic. They bought a good deal 
of stock in the last six weeks, and are well filled up. I 
kind of chum with Frank, and he told me that when in 
California he didn’t come out of the big end of the 
horn in a good mining proposition, a bit of news that 
cemented me more closely to him, as I had been there 
myself. 

Charles G. West, of the Emporia Lumber & Coal Co., 
Emporia, Kans., says the sales of coal by the company 
are 20 per cent ahead of a corresponding date a year ago. 
The mercury went to 19 below. It rarely gets to 10 below, 
and some winters it does not touch zero. Not more than 
10 cars of anthracite are sold in the city. Emporia has 
the largest state normal school in the country, 10,000 
population, and is constantly improving. 

Thinking Men Needed. 

I was glad to meet D. R. Hale, widely known among his 
acquaintances as ‘‘Dooley,’’ who manages the Edgerton, 
Kans., yard of the Hodges Bros. ‘‘Dooley’’ is one of 
the men who all the time is thinking about something, 
and such men are not as plentiful as I wish they were. 

C. R. Roop, Wakefield, Kans., volunteered the informa- 
tion that he had read my inspired stuff for 18 years. A 
competitor who stood by said he was a good lumberman 
and I asked him how he could help it? He had a good 
year. 

Charles Bonsteel manages the yard of the C. E. Mat- 
thews Lumber Co. in Joplin, and expects trade to be about 
as last year. The city has about 32,000 population, but 
there are no big jobs in sight. The mining industry con- 
sumes a good deal of lumber. 

With W. M. Johns, Sedalia, Mo., trade was about nor- 
mal in 1911. Last spring it started with a rush until it 
ran into a strike, and in part the bottom was knocked 
out. The outlook for the coming year is fair. 


George Duensing has the one yard in Concordia, Mo., 


with a population of 1,200. Last year there was a fight 
in an adjoining town that hurt trade for a radius of 40 
miles. The country is agricultural and land is worth 
from $75 to $125 an acre. Mr. Duensing’s customers 
are German and they want the best. He has three sheds, 
20x160 feet, 36x160 feet and 28x160 feet respectively. 
Everything is under cover. He sells more and more west 
coast stuff. 

H. W. Darling, Wichita, Kans., of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., reports that the great majority of the peo- 
ple with whom he comes in contact are optimistic. There 
is a good deal of building in Wichita, a union station 
that is to cost $1,000,000 being under way. At the Dar- 
ling booth red apples were dispensed, and year after year 
one sees the same brand of cigars on the table. Mr. 
Darling started for New Orleans the evening the con- 
vention closed. 

A Record Year’s Business. 

E. C. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo., has eight yards in 
Oklahoma, two in Missouri, and two in Illinois. Last 
year the sales of one yard were $75,000. The outstanding 
accounts on January amounted to $7,200 and not an 
account on the books more than 60 days old, which Mr. 
Robinson calls a record. He is of the opinion that men 
will vote this year regardless of party. 
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Judging by the spirit of the meeting when the question 
was raised money will come out of the Southwestern ter- 
ritory for the defense fund. There was really competition 
to see who should be on the floor first to announce that 
the requirements for funds would be met. Clarence Hop- 
kins, of Cotter, Ark., shook his pocketbook over his head 
and said that with the exception of his railroad ticket 
that would carry him home, and enough money to settle 
his board bill in Kansas City, Secretary Gorsuch could 
have all it contained. They have always done things 
down here, and it will do to keep an eye on the day and 
date and see the way they will come to the front with the 
sinews of war. 

I wish all of you could have heard what George 
Hodges said in his address about the local news- 
paper. And you can imagine he knows what he was 
talking about. The Hodges Bros., of Olathe, Kan., 
have been remarkably successful as lumbermen, and 
they have worked out the methods of their success 
in a two and two are four manner. The questions 
discussed by Mr. Hodges were those which are fa- 
miliar to every. retail lumberman, and which should 
occasionally be emphasized that we may not overlook 
the basic qualities: of our business. 


A Millwork Man on the Platform. 


Nels Darling has at length gone where properly he 
belongs—on the platform as an entertainer. He has 
struggled against fate for years, but now it has caught 
him. About the first of December he gave an opening 
at the opera house in Oklahoma City, and an Okla- 
homa man said he went 63 miles to hear Nels, and 
that other lumbermen came from far and near. There 
is no telling how much nervous energy was exhausted 
by Mr. Darling telling stories when he was on the road 
selling millwork, as he was everlastingly at it. He 
still retains an interest in the Oklahoma sash and door 
concern, 

Hugh N. Roberts, vice president and secretary of 
the Big Joe Lumber Company, with headquarters at 
Wichita, Kans., says that at present business is very 
quiet, but he looks for better things the latter part 
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of the year. It will take,a good crop to bring out 
buyers. There is a good volume: of snow which is 
encouraging. Stocks in the 16 yards of the company 
are larger than normal; in fact, it is the policy of the 
company to keep well stocked. E. L. Roberts, of 
Chicago, started January 26 for California, where he 
will spend the winter. 

In Maryville, Mo., there are now two yards instead 
of three, and W. F. Phares says they are getting along 
splendidly. They are figuring on some jobs and are 
expecting a better business than last year. Follow- 
ing my suggestion Mr. Phares put in a pocket planing 
mill, and finds it of great advantage. Stocks that are 
not salable are put into salable shape. The machinery 
consists of cross cut and rip saws driven by a 5-horse- 
power electric motor, the outfit costing $350. In com- 
mon with hosts of other dealers who have made the 
experiment Mr. Phares wouldn’t think of doing with- 
out this simple machinery. The Curfman Lumber Co. 
of the same town, has put in like machinery. 


Well Represented. ; 


The Miner crowd was up in nearly full foree—eight 
of them, including five managers. They never come 
to these conventions without bringing some of their 
managers along, and where do you think they put 
them up? At some cheap hotel on a side street? Not 
a bit of it. They take them to the high grade hotels 
with them. Last year they occupied several rooms 
at the Baltimore, and it costs more than a song to be 
a guest of that hotel. Ed Miner and E. N. Crossan 
hail from Bethany, and Will Miner from Ridgeway. 
The firm, Miner & Frees—the dear fellow, Ben Frees, 
now living in California—operate 10 yards and fou 
banks. When I was down in that section of Missouri 
all I had to do to get money from one of these hanks 
was to walk in and present an acceptable cheek. Col 


_lections are better than usual, Last year there were 


good crops which brought big prices. At present corn 
is selling at 60 cents; loose hay at $14 a ton, and baled 
hay as high as $18. The banks are full of money, 
and they all appeared as happy as larks. 
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W. H. Argo travels in southwestern Iowa and north- 
western Missouri for the Carr & Adams Co., and thinks 
the prospect for spring trade is fairly good. 

O. E. Woods, Oswego, Kans., always keeps his seven 
yards well stocked. Many dealers have buying sea- 
sons, but any time is a buying season for Mr. Woods 
when he sees any item of stock running low. Mr. 
Woods says that his daughter is his right-hand man. 
She buys, collects, and, could run the business if the 
father should quit. 

R. W. Latshaw, who travels in Oklahoma, eastern 
Kansas and western Missouri for the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., says his territory is in good shape, but not 
for heavy business at present. He expects a fair 
spring trade. Stocks are about normal, but there is 
not much lumber bought to arrive. 


‘*Forgive Us Our Debts.’’ 


The Dickason Goodman Lumber Co. has 16 yards, 
and W. 8. Dickason has noticed that not heretofore 
has there been such a disposition among the dealers 
to get together. He says if they would learn by 
heart, and act on it, the twelfth verse of the seventh 
chapter of Matthew, they would all get along better. 
Tf you turn to your Bible you will see that that par- 
ticular verse has to do with the Golden Rule. Don’t 
we all know we would get along better? 

George Kieffer, Cole Camp, Mo., says that the foun- 
dation of a good, profitable business is to use the cus 
tomer square. 

Elmer Coates, of the Coates-Tanner Lumber Co., 
Ohiowa (compounded from Ohio and Iowa), Neb., re- 
ports good crops and a good trade in 1911. The town 
has 600 inhabitants and the single yard. 

It requires some explanation to understand the 
badge. The beautiful figure on the lower part of it 
that some took to be that of a chorus girl is old 
Mercury, god of commerce, and the snakes in the rear 
are biting his back to irritate him. Old Mercury 
represents the lumbermen and the snakes the govern- 
ment officials who are worrying him. If you look at it 
long enough you will see old Mercury turn, catch the 
snakes by the tails and snap their heads off. 


Something About Sheds. 


While it is not the mission of H. L. Stokely, adver- 
tising manager for the Farley & Loetscher Manufac- 
turing Co., Dubuque, Iowa, to sell goods, I saw an 
order book that he carried for the occasion and it had 
begun to get fat. 

When I was in Leavenworth, Kans., F. D. Bolman 
was planning to build a shed, since which time it has 
been completed. It is 72x240 feet. The alley is 24 
feet wide, treated with cinders and elay. The foun- 
dation is solid concrete walls. One side of the shed 
is open. The warehouse is 36x50, under which there 
is a basement where roofing is carried—where it keeps 
cool in summer and warm in winter, Mr. Bolman says. 
Molding is carried on end. The platforms have guard 
rails to which the yard foreman at first objected, but 
now he wouldn’t do without them. The: office is 18x50 
feet. Mr. Bolman claims that I am a sort of daddy 
to this shed. Business the last year was quiet. 

S. E. Hunt, Wellsville, Mo., has shipped in more 
than 50 ears of corn, worth $650 a ear, which is taking 
that amount of money out of that section of country. 

I was told that the Missouri dealers come here to 
buy, but that the Kansas dealers do not. A salesman 
who travels in Missouri sold several of his customers, 
and one who travels in Kansas for the same concern 
was told that when he came around they would have 
orders for him. 

Glen C. White, of the Beloit Lumber & Coal Co., 
Beloit, Kans., said he recently saw a coal shed pie 
tured in this department, and that he recently had 
built a shed himself of which he was rather proud. 


It is 18x160 feet, has a capacity of 700 tons, and 
cost $1,300. The aeecompanying reproduction of .a 
photograph will show what a fine shed it is. Tt was 
suggested hy Mr. White that it would be a fine thing 


to have printed an immense edition of the address that 
was made by L. C. Boyle in the convention, have every 
retail lumberman in the country obtain as many copies 
as they could use and send them broadcast. It would 
be an excellent idea. I wish that on that occasion 
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Mr. Boyle could have spoken to the whole American 
people. 


A Big Double-Decker. 


A little bunch of us went out three miles with Mr. 
Daniels to see the shed that is being built by the 
Dascom-Daniels Lumber Co. It is 77x200 feet, double 
deck, 28 feet to the crown, the alley 22 feet, which 
will be treated with crushed rock. One side of the 
shed is open, and along this side runs a track which 
will accommodate 12 ears. The foundation is of 
cement piers inside of solid cement walls. The plat- 
form is four feet wide, with guardrails. In the cupola 
are 75 windows, 10x14. Inclosed there will be apart- 
ments for base, ease, ete. There will be a warm room 
24x34 feet that will be heated from a furnace in the 


office basement across the alley, that will hold six cars. 
The office is 26x30, two stories. The capacity of the 


shed is 1,750,000 feet, and its cost will be about 
$18,000. On the shed next to the track is a 12-foot 
hood. It is expected that the shed will be ready for 


business about April 1. The roof is a Carey, and all 
the water will be conducted into the sewer. The 
grounds comprise about two acres. The plant will be 
2a very complete one and is located at Ninth and 
Denver streets. 

William Allen White, of Emporia, Kans., could not 
be present, but the paper that he sent and that was 
read by General Boyle was a gem; it was a plea for 
the life of the small villages and cities. 

The policy of Secretary Gorsuch is to make this 
convention a bigger affair year after year, and we are 


all wondering what next year will bring forth. I 
have suggested to many dealers that if they wanted 
to see the whale of all the conventions they should 
come to Kansas City, and whether acting on this sug- 
gestion or not, many dealers from outside the territory 
of the association were present on this occasion. Sev- 
eral of them told me that they were here to see how 
the affairs of the Southwestern were conducted, and 
I am sure they will go home and say that they ex- 
ceeded their expectations. 

So may it be year after year. 


Personally I have 
little doubt that it will be. 


Xe, " 





ITEMS APT TO BE 


It is a matter of prime importance to the retailer 
that he make his estimates complete if he is furnish- 
ing blanket bids from plans, as a great many dealers 
are asked to do. 

It is a byword among customers that the lumberman 
will purposely figure his bills short in order to get the 
business away from his competitor, and then stick on 
two prices for the extras, but no retailer who has an 
eye to building up a permanent trade on a foundation 
of satisfied customers will resort to such a practice. 

Some people do not like blanket bids. but they really 
are the most satisfactory kind of business if the dealer 
is able to take off everything on the plans and price it 
satisfactorily. It precludes a call for shortages and if 
any additions are made the dealer can charge a good 
price and no hard feelings will result. 

If the materials are sold to a contractor he will gen- 
erally make out the lists himself, which is a great 
saving for the dealer, but if the bid is directly to the 
owner, or if the contractor insists on a blanket bid, 
then the dealer must buckle down to business and take 
everything off the plans. 

That it is no mean job to take off all the lumber 
and millwork from a good set of house plans and get 
all according to the specifications goes without saying 
to one who has had experience along that line, and 
it is to call attention to sundry items most likely to 
be overlooked that this short article is written. 

In the first place, lists should be made out complete 
and in duplicate, so that if the sale is made the order 
ean be filled from the original list and save going over 
the work of listing the second time. The function 
of each item should be marked on the bill so that there 
will be no danger of getting duplicates and also in 
order to be able to check over the work after it has 
been completed. By marking the functions on the bill 
I mean that a note or notation should follow each 
item telling for what purpose it is intended, as: 

100 pieces 2x4—16 studs for main part. 

76 pieces 2x8—14 joists for second floor. 

300 linear feet 1x10 frieze for main part. 

3y following this plan of hilling and then sending 
copy of this bill with material and insisting that car- 
penters follow it there will be little cause for misap- 
plied materials or shortages if enough has been figured 
at the start to complete the job. 

One of the probable shortages in frame work is that 
of studding. Where studding are specified, as 16-inch 
on centers, it is considered safe to figure one for every 
running foot of wall, but it is not every yard manager 
who has the nerve to put in so many until he has had to 
furnish so many more than he had on his list. If he 
will double his corners as specified, trim his windows 
and doors, block for base, casing and lath, he will find 
that the one stud each foot has been used up. 

Another item of dimension likely to be overlooked 
or neglected is material for lookouts, bridging and fur- 
ring. Sometimes the specifications call for furring 
strips for floors, sometimes for grounds, and in such 
cases the carpenters will not bother to put on lath 
but insist on having 5g or *4 strips full length to nail 
on. 

In outside finish certain items of cornice lumber per- 
sists in being overlooked. Sometimes they are corner 
boards, sometimes the return frieze and plancher on 
dormer windows, sometimes baleony porch finish and 
sometimes certain belt course members or watertable. 

One of the pitfalls into which the inexperienced 
tumble, and indeed many an older man has been caught 
napping, is that of unclassified specifications. Perhaps 
the specifications are classified, but certain items are 
mentioned out of their class. For instance, the lumber- 
man would not naturally be vitally interested in the 
painting or finishing of a job before he had secured the 
contract to furnish the wood work, but he may find in 
the painter’s specifications that the finish must be all 
hand smoothed at the mill. As he had not looked at 
the painting before putting in his bid and as the hand 
smoothing was not mentioned along with the kind of 
lumber and the style of the finish, he was out the price 
of hand smoothing, which is one big item in a nice big 
house. 

On the inside of the house the chances are still greater 
for making omissions or miss-sizes. We may find part of 
the partitions made of 2x6 while the bulk of them are 
of 2x4. This may be to allow the passage of pipes 
through the walls but for whatever cause the wider 
studding are required and also the wider door jambs. 
This is not so much a matter of expense as it is of 
bother and annoyance at the time of building. 

Inside sash and windows are items very easily over- 
looked on a set of plans, and it is a great bother and 
also expense to find at the time of finishing that half 
a dozen or so inside sash, frames and finish for same 
have been omitted from the bill. Doors and sash in 





MISSED IN FIGURING HOUSE BILLS. 


[By Charles Cloukey. | 


both basement and attic are items frequently over- 
looked, and it often occurs that architects will give no 
attic plan and in consequence show no attic or dormer 
windows ou the second floor plan: This makes it neces- 
sary to go to the elevations to list the windows of 
the attic. Now, it often occurs that the sizes of the 
windows are marked on the floor plans but not on the 
elevations, so that the estimator naturally works from 
the floor plans when listing doors and windows, and if 
the attic windows are not on the floor plans he must 
scale them from the elevations or miss them altogether. 

Another class of oversight is found in certain walls 
or angles in a building impossible to show on the four 
elevations, on account of being recessed into a court. 
These will have to be taken from the floor plans, and 
so the only way to get a complete check on the doors 
and windows on a set of plans is to check the floor 
plans against the elevations and see that they tally. 

A good way to check window and door openings when 





AN UNUSUALLY COMMODIOUS PLANT. 

Fargo, N. Dak., Jan. 29—The Bardwell-Robinson 
Co., of Fargo, N. Dak., has an unusually commodious 
plant to aid it in handling an annual wholesale trade 
of $150,000 in mill work, hardwood flooring, roofing 
and building paper. 

The building, measuring 64 by 288 feet, stands along- 
side the tracks of the Great Northern railroad. A 12- 
foot platform runs around the front and the side next 








PLANT OF BARDWELL-ROBINSON CO., FARGO, N. DAK. 
the railroad, giving facilities for loading or unloading 
either cars or wagons. 

P. L. E. Godwin is manager of this very modern 
plant. 





THE AD OF YESTERYEAR. 


An Oklahoma lumberman who believes in advertising, 
but believes also that it ought to be timely, contributes 
a copy of the Talala Gazette published at Talala, Rogers 
County, Okla., in which the Talala Supply Company is 
advertising screen doors. 

The advertisement which is reproduced was a good one 
in season but the paper in which it appears is dated 
Thursday, December 14, showing that the copy has not 





Talala Supply Co. 


CARRIES A FULL STOCK OF 


White Lead 
Putty 





Brushes 
Linseed Oil 
Mixed Paints Logurette 
Varnishes Window Glass 
Carriage and Wagon Paint 


At Prices that are Right. 
Also a Full Line of 


SCREEN DOORS 


That we will close out this Spring 
at greatly reduced prices. 











been changed since last spring. 
the kind of advertising that does not pay dividends. It 
indicates for one thing that the publisher of the Talala 
Gazette ought to read the advertisements in his paper 
and get after his patrons who need a change of copy. 


This is an example of 


listing is.to use a red pencil to check for frames, a 
yellow one for the doors and windows and green one 
for the trim. The checks may be made very small 
and still show at a glance that all the items have been 
taken off, 

Corner beads for the plastered angles and_thresh- 
olds for the doors are minor items very apt to be left 
out, and shelves and hook strips for bathroom and 
closets are elusive items. Nowadays it is very common 
to have a medicine cabinet in the bathroom, but it does 
not make much of a fuss in the plan and is frequently 
overlooked until the lady of the house says there will 
not be any settlement in full until it is put in, and 
that it must have the French mirror in it called for 
in the specification. 

And, speaking about mirrors, it reminds me that in 
many houses certain bed rooms have a full sized mirror 
covering the inside of the bed room door and the only 
place the thing is mentioned is in the specification on 
glazing. Three or four bevel plate mirrors about 26x 
68 will make a dealer sit up and take notice if he has 
missed them in his list of materials, and then getting 
them set into the doors costs something too. 

Astragals for double and single sliding doors and for 
folding doors are items very apt to be overlooked al- 
though the doors and frames are put in all right. One 
might think this a small matter to mention, but the 
cost of the astragals is insignificant when compared 
with the annoyance and delay caused by ordering them 
after the time has passed when they should be in place. 

Also there may be danger in the most commonplace 
items, for I have known men old at the business to 
figure the cost of one side of a gable roof and then 
neglect or forget to multiply it by two. Another time 
another man might neglect to add the percentage to 
his superficial feet of flooring and ceiling and so find 
himself 20 or 25 per cent short when the same came to 
be laid. In some localities the laying of rough or sub 
floors is rather exceptional and the estimator is liable 
to miss this item when it is mentioned in the specifica- 
tion only under the head of kinds of material. The 
same thing may be said of sheathing paper for the roof. 

Taking it up one side and down the other, the safe 
way for the dealer to figure plans is to adopt some 
routine method of listing the items going to make up 
a house bill, and then make out his lists in this regu- 
lar order. In this way he can check back and be sure 
than he has missed none of the standard items. If 
there are new items and details called for in the speci- 
fications he can add them to his routine list and it will 
make him more careful to see if they occur in sub- 
sequent bills. 

So far all the talk has been about obtaining a com- 
plete list of materials to be furnished by the lumber 
dealer, but there is another consideration of short esti- 
mating as important as the listing and which still has 
nothing to do with the determination of prices. The 
point in mind has to do with price extensions and 
whether there is much danger along this line depends 
somewhat upon the method the dealer employs in get- 
ting at his totals. If he has fifteen windows in his 
list.and sets the price of one window opposite and so 
on down through the list and then goes back and makes 
his extensions, carrying each total out to the extreme 
right for footings, he may occasionally carry out the 
unit price instead of multiplying for the total. There 
is especial danger from this when there occurs a long 
list of single items with one or two multiples scattered 
in between. 

Perhaps the greatest menace to accurate results in 
estimating by the retail dealers is hurry and interrup- 
tion. It is not every man who can lay aside concen- 
trated effort every few minutes and then pick it up 
again and carry it along with accuracy, and for this. 
reason he should employ such checks upon his work 
as he can contrive, and be sure that if he gets the jobs 
he figures he will give the best of satisfaction to his 
customers and to himself. 





ENCOURAGE THE FARMER. 


BALDWIN, KAN., Jan. 29.—Have had snow on the wheat 
for over three weeks and the prospects are very encouraging 
for a good crop next season. Now take a tip from a common 
small yard manager and write a piece in your next issue 
and have the lumbermen all over the country talk good 
times to every farmer that comes in his place of business 
and this will help them to overcome the talk of the Presi- 
dential election year making hard times. The business man 
can make hard times in his community by talking hard 
times to his customers. Let a farmer come to town to buy 
his two bits’ worth of sugar and a dollar’s worth of to- 
bacco, and have two or three merchants tell him that the 
times are hard, and he will go home and shove his money 
in his sock and tie the top with whang leather. And when 
the farmer holds to his money the times are sure to be hard 
in a farming community. 

KANSAS LUMBER & SUPPLY Co., 
Roy Byerly, Mer. 
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AROUND AMONG THE SASH AND DOOR MEN. 


K. L. Roberts, one of the aggressive sash and door job- 
bers of the country since 1869, has changed his vocation 
to that of a gentleman of leisure. He has retired from 
active business, in which he has been known for many 
years as the principal of E. L. Roberts & Co. W. L. 
Sharp, manager of the company, has also practically 
withdrawn from active connection with the business. 
E. L. Roberts & Co. have been succeeded by the Roberts 
Sash & Door Co. 

EK. L. Roberts is one of the picturesque and well-loved 
characters connected with the sash and door industry. 
Always aggressive, but of even temperament and regular 
habits, he has been a conspicuous factor in sash and 
doors for very many years. His private office has always 
been a place of welcome to all his friends, which include 
the representatives of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He 
did not forget his customers. Many has been the retailer 
who had not seen Mr. Roberts for 15 or 20 years who has 
been agreeably surprised when dropping in to hear the 
colonel say, ‘‘ How-do-you-do, Johnson? How are things 
out in Iowa?’’ He could remember names and faces, 
especially those with whom he came into commercial 
or social contact, and this made him one of the most 
popular men in the sash and door business. 

It is needless to say to the readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that Mr. Roberts’ business enterprises were 
successful. His methods and his personality made that 
certain. He was very happy in the selection of the co 
workers who aided him in building up his business. 
Messrs. Roraback and Abbott, two of his associates. 
who will continue with the Roberts Sash & Door Co., are 
celebrating respectively 30 and 21 years’ connection with 
the institution. In other branches of this industry old 
employees of the concern have built up enterprises of 
their own successfully. Mr. Roberts has always been on 
friendly terms with those connected with his organiza- 
tion and has the satisfaction of knowing that those who 
have left his employment are still his friends. 

Forty-six years is a long time to be active in one indus- 
try doing business in practically but two locations. Mr. 
Roberts started with his brother in the firm of U. N. 
Roberts & Bro. at Davenport, Iowa, in 1866. They did 
a jobbing business, one of the first in existence. A few 
months later they bought the sash and door mill of French 
& Davis, who were in the lumber business as well. Mr. 
Roberts retired from the partnership with his brother 
when he came to Chicago in 1879 to start in the sash 
and door jobbing business. Of the men who were then 
operating millwork factories or selling sash and doors but 
few are actively engaged in the business today. In the 
early days the volume of business was not so great, but 
the prices were satisfactory. Good shop lumber could be 
bought for $26 and a good pine door sold for $4. 

Business was different in many ways. There were not 
more than a dozen kinds and sizes or patterns of mold- 
ings. The variety of interior finish was similarly limited. 
Now the catalog of a sash and door house is often in 
size and form a well illustrated book. 

Mr. Roberts was born in Wales 63 years ago. When a 
child he came with his parents to Neenah, Wis., on the 
north shore of Lake Winnebago, and evidently smelled 
the sawdust of the first sash and door plants at Oshkosh. 
After a few years in the sawmill as a boy he joined his 
brother and made sash and door manufacturing his life 
work. Incidentally, he has been interested from time to 
time in retail lumber yards and other commercial enter- 
prises. He is a banker of experience and is interested in 
the new bank which will shortly open at Sixty-ninth and 
Halsted streets in Chicago. 

Mr. Roberts evidently also taught his boys that the 
lumber and sash and door business was a good one, for 
Hugh, his older son, is active manager of the Big Joe 
Lumber Co., of Wichita, Kan., operating 19 yards, while 
the younger son, E. L. Roberts, jr., is operating a lumber 
yard at White Sulphur Springs, Mont. Mr. Roberts mar- 
ried 39 years ago Miss Nellie Roraback, of South Bend, 
Ind. In addition to the sons above mentioned they have 
been blessed with three daughters, who joined the colonel 
and Mrs. Roberts last Friday evening on their annual 
winter trip to southern California. 





PETER F. AHRENS, MICHIGAN CITY, IND.; 
Of the New Firm, Ahrens & Schaffer. 
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E. L. ROBERTS, OF CHICAGO ; 
Nestor of the Sash and Door Trade. 


Although Mr. Roberts is well past the meridian of life 
he is hale and hearty, and he attributes his good health to 
the fact that he has not confined himself too closely to 
business, while giving it his careful attention. He has 
managed to have some fun occasionally and he no doubt 
will now play more golf. He once said to the writer, while 
speaking of his library, that he always found a good 
book a very delightful companion. Mr. Roberts attributes 
his good health to regular habits and leaving his business 
at his office when he went to his home at the close of the 
day, by refusing to, worry over details and by having the 
fresh air blow over him while he sleeps, thus preparing 
him for the next day’s work. 

His success has been due largely to his success in 
securing the codperation of good men in his employ, care 
in meeting his obligations and never missing an appoint- 
ment. It is his belief that conciliatory methods with 
both customer and competitor make business life more 
satisfactory. Mr. Roberts has always been careful in his 
habits and his having had but one week’s sickness since 
childhood proves that he has been blessed with good 
health. At this point we rap on wood and hope that for 
the next 30 years we will have him sitting at the head 
of the lumbermen’s table at the Union League Club and 
still one of the youngest men in attendance at the annual 
tournaments of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Roberts has always believed in organization in 
commercial and social life and is also a regular attendant 
of the Congregational church, with which he and his 
family are connected. 

FE. L. Roberts is a born merchant and his influence on 
the sash and door industry will be long remembered. As 
a social companion he always has a joke and a pleasant 
word and is a thoroughly popular person with men in all 
walks of life in Chicago. 





A NEW JOBBING SASH AND DOOR FIRM. 


A union of forces of P. F. Ahrens and George Schaffer, 
of Chicago, should spell success for their future en- 
deavors in the sash and door business. These gentlemen 
for many years have been members of the True & True 
family and Monday, February 5, will locate at Michigan 
City, Ind., and will do a general jobbing business in sash, 
doors and millwork, having recently bought the entire 
stock of the defunct Michigan City Sash & Door Co., and 
will continue the business, using the warehouse it for- 
merly owned, under the firm name of Ahrens & Schaffer, 
Michigan City, Ind. 

The greater part of his business life Mr. Ahrens has 
spent in the lumber and sash and door business. For 
more than ten years he has been connected with the 
True & True Co., maker of the good doors, having had 
charge. of that concern’s collections from the time he 
entered its employ, and later he became its credit man 
and office manager. Mr. Ahrens was also a stockholder 
and director of the concern up to the time it was bought 
by the Curtis Door & Sash Co. Prior to his becoming 
connected with the True & True Co. Mr. Ahrens had 
ample experience as salesman with the Farley-Loetscher 
Manufacturing Co., of Dubuque, Iowa. It will thus be 
seen that he has had ample training to handle the sales 
and business end of a business. 

George Schaffer is a practical sash and door man who 
was born and raised in a sash and door town, Winona, 
Minn. He has had practical experience in sash and door 
manufacture and distribution at Denver, Colo.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and San Francisco. He also was with the 


True & True Co. for a number of years and for the last 
20 years has been its traffic manager and warehouse 
superintendent; in fact, has had general charge of every 
thing outside of the office. He is a good practical man 
and two of his kind should comprise the qualities which 
make successful team work. 

Ahrens & Schaffer will sell to dealers only, for, as 
Mr. Ahrens said: ‘‘One who was secretary of the Illi- 
nois Lumber Dealers’ Association and who issued the 
call for the organization in 1890 could not do other than 
sell to dealers only.’’ This firm should succeed and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins its friends in wishing its 
members all the success imaginable in their new venture. 
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THE COST OF CARRYING STOCK. 


There is a mistaken impression in the sash and door 
business, as in other lines of commercial endeavor, that 
large operators who are thoroughly conversant with their 
business and the cost of conducting it fix the price of 
their product. As a matter of fact, the price of their 
commodity, and especially of sash, doors and millwork, is 
fixed by the men who are ignorant of what it costs them 
to do business. The man who knows that the cost of 
hardwood lumber will be more than doubled before it 
leaves the mill in the form of a manufactured product 
has a stopping place beyond which he refuses to go in 
competition for business unless absolutely compelled to 
do so by extraneous circumstances. Not so the man who 
has no definite idea of the cost of the finished article. He 
has no Timit when besieged on one side by a competitor 
similarly eager and ignorant and on the other by. a 
purchaser doing the most natural thing in the world— 
endeavoring to secure a minimum quotation. 

If one will go through the ordinary millwork faectory— 
and it applies especially to the smaller mills whick fix 
the price—he can poke around and pick up more neglected 
items of cost than will be found in the ordinary estimate. 
As a single example, there are many mills which fail to 
make a carrying charge in their estimates and fail to take 
such an expense into consideration. It costs considerable 
in the case of hardwoeds. By the time hardwood is stuck 
in the yard and held for requirement considerable time 
may elapse before that requirement occurs. It has been 
estimated by small millmen who have investigated this 
specific subject that ordinary plain oak will average four 
months in the yard. During that time the factory man’s 
investment in this lumber is idle. He is entitled to inter- 
est on the investment. Plain oak at $52, which is a cheap 
price, lying on the yard four months, will represent a 
carrying charge of more than a doilar and should be 
charged into the prime cost of that lumber, while factory 
men with whom we have talked consider four months a 
low estimate of the average time that plain oak will lie 
on the yard. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 


In actual shipments January was a very slow month. 
The demand even now is not noticeably strong. Indi- 
cations, however, are that there will be a full return 
of active operations all along the line as soon as the 
weather will permit. Even now a decided increase is 
shown along some lines. The building situation, how- 
ever, is quiet and the millwork trade is therefore dis- 
posed to move cautiously. Reports from distributing 
points are to the effect that factories are kept pretty 
busy on special sizes of millwork which were carried 
over from the holidays. 

Since the letup of the exceedingly cold weather build- 
ing operations have opened up, with the result that 
in the Chicago market a fair amount of animation is 
visible, which is normal at this season. Already some 
spring work is in hand and a number of house bills 
have been submitted for estimates, some of the dealers 
stating that these are coming in by almost every mail, 
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which is looked upon as an indication that spring trade 
will soon be on in earnest. The estimating departments 
of the local offices have a large number of bills for 
figuring and, from present prospects, there will be no 
falling off in this inquiry for several months. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers note the 
beginning of spring business in the shape of numerous 
inquiries and requests for estimates. Not much in the 
way of actual sales is coming in yet, but reports from 
salesmen are more optimistic and the outlook seems to 
indicate a normal spring trade. 


Reports from Baltimore, Md., are to the effect that 
the seasonable quiet is more pronounced than usual be- 
cause of the extraordinary climatic conditions, which 
have brought construction work practically to a stand- 
still. It has been almost impossible for weeks to take 
up new projects or to advance those under way and 
the demands upon the sash factories have remained in 
abeyance. This development being discounted, no de- 
termined efforts are made to force business, and the 
range of prices is fairly well sustained. Unlike last 
spring, when owing to the lateness of the season build- 
ing proceeded for some time in a desultory way when 
it should normally have been otherwise, the mill men 
refrain from engaging in the fierce competition which 
then prevailed, taking the view that it behooves them 
to wait until the natural demand reasserts itself. 

Weather conditions and light building have hampered 
the door trade in Buffalo, N. Y., but with promised spring 


UNIFORM 


The possibility of a uniform system of specification 
and inspection for crossties, effective on all standard 
gauge steam roads, is a hypothesis which, like that 
of perpetual motion and the fourth dimension, has for 
many years received the consideration of not a few 
estimable authorities. And, insofar as arriving at any 
tangible solution of the problem is concerned, it has 
remained comparatively in ‘‘statu quo.’’ 

It has long been generally recognized that the ac- 
complishment of such a scheme is not impossible, but 
improbable. It is likewise conceded that it is im- 
probable principally because of the lack of coopera- 
tion between those railroads alone powerful enough 
to assume the success of a plan demanding so radical 
a departure from established precedent. Although the 
desirable attributes of the thing have been recognized 
and discussed for years the many difficulties incident 
to its inauguration and prosecution have prohibited 
any concentrated action on the matter. 

For the last year, however, there has been quietly 


materializing a true semblance of actual initiative 
effort in this direction which has at this time as- 


sumed almost the proportions of a movement. In 
fact, the project has successfully passed through the 
essential formative stages and lacks only the assur- 
ance that it will be possible or feasible to enforce a 
system of uniform inspection throughout so vast a 
territory as:that from which the roads entering the 
agreement procure their annual supply of crossties. 
Some idea of the extent of its ramifications may be 
gained from the fact that the lines of one participant 
alone, the Southern Railway, ‘traverse every State 
south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of 
the Mississippi River, with the exception of West 
Virginia. 

Herewith is presented a list of all roads, repre- 
sentatives of whose purchasing or engineering depart- 
ments have become associated with the movement 
and whose sanction and active interest in its advance- 
ment is assured. Although their number may be 
augmented later by the admission of other lines it is 
quite apparent that the members of this group alone, 
with the vast resources at their command may bring 
to successful culmination almost any movement of 
the sort on which they may take concentrated action: 

Pennsylvania (lines east and west), Baltimore & 
Ohio, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, New York 
Central Lines, Seaboard Air Line, Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Southern, Norfolk & Western, Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, Long Island. 

Three of this number, the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and the New 
York Central lines have only lately become associated 
with the movement. One road, the Richmond, Fred- 
erickburg & Potomac, withholds its unqualified in- 
dorsement of the plan pending the termination of its 
present contracts. Even then it is quite possible that 
this road may refuse to enter the fold. Its reason for 
nonparticipation in the movement, represents the most 
valid objection which has been brought against it 
and the only one which has seriously threatened to 
disrupt the organization. 


A Plausible Inference. 


The representatives of this road who have been ap- 
proached on the subject seem to suspect that a uni- 
form specification for all crossties would raise the 
standard and the grade of its ties admitted under 
the projected system. The inference is plausible. The 
Richmond, Frederickburg & Potomac has no objection 
to raising the standard and grade of its ties; in 
fact it agrees that it would be decidedly a desirable 
feature to establish permanently on its lines. But it 
ean not dismiss the lurking suspicion that to raise 
the standard will also raise the price. And when the 
purchasing departments of certain eastern roads con 
template the possibility of being obliged to pay the 
tie producer more money for his product their ap- 
prehension anent the matter is only exceeded by their 


activity in real estate and building sash and door manu- 
facturers are looking for a good run of business. Some 
large building work specifying high cost doors has lately 
been awarded in that vicinity and local mill men say 
the competition in such work is keen. 

St. Louis sash and door mills have had a better trade 
during the last week than for some time. Salesmen 
visiting country yards are beginning to send in orders. 
From all sections tributary to that city come reports that 
the outlook for a fine spring trade is most encouraging 
and that buying will start up soon. For this reason the 
mills are manufacturing stock goods steadily and most of 
them have a good supply of all items on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 

A large business was booked in Kansas City, Mo., last 
week owing to the Southwestern lumbermen’s convention, 
The business, of course, was not all new and hence the 
volume could not be considered as representative. Prices 
remain at the low level at which they have been for some 
months, but dealers say they can not stay there. One 
big mill announced that a price list showing a general 
advance of one point would be put out within a week, 
and probably would be followed with a similar advance 
in another week. ‘‘ Prices are clear out of line and we 
would better not sell at all than to go on at that basis’’ 
the mill’s manager said. 

The Tacoma sash and door situation has not changed 
the last week or two. Adverse weather in the East has 
been a strong factor. Reports are that retailers’ sup- 


plies in the East are short and that spring trade should 
be correspondingly good when it opens. 

Mill men in San Francisco -and surrounding territory 
report a fair amount of orders on hand and expect an 
early increase of business. Their chief worry is the 
range of prices. Production of white pine doors is still 
greatly curtailed in the large plants in the mountain 
districts of California, partly on account of adverse 
weather but principally owing to the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of eastern markets. 

The status of the window glass situation is summed 
up in the call which was issued for a meeting of the 
manufacturers to be held in Pittsburgh February 7, in 
which it was stated that 

The market is in a deplorable state and there is a general 
lack of confidence on the part of buyers, and there has been 
some intimation of a decline in the selling price. We do 
not think that lower prices will move any more glass and a 
further cut would naturally force many of the factories out 
of the market. As our product is already selling below cost 
we should stand firm for present prices and even make an 
effort to obtain a reasonable advance. 

The call continued to say that the American Window 
Glass Co. recently made a statement calling attention 
to the increased volume of business in other manufac- 
turing lines, and adding that as its stock were now 
lower than they have been any other time since last 
September and the product of the hand mills had been 
absorbed the glass industry should receive some share 
of the prosperity which is now spreading over the 
country. 








INSPECTION OF CROSSTIES. 


[By R. D. Lusk.] 


hesitaney toward affiliation with any movement which 
might bring it about. 

The same position was taken by a number of the 
minor roads, some of which undoubtedly will be 
whipped into line later or graciously permitted to 
follow their own inclinations, as seems most essential 
to the ultimate success of the combination. It is un- 
doubtedly true, even at this time, that all the roads 
included in the list do not actually need a uniform 
grade of ties. The traffic department of the Richmond, 
Frederickburg & Potomac railroad and of the Penn- 
sylvania are as far apart as the poles. The Pennsyl- 
vania system alone handles approximately one-fourth 
of the total freight tonnage in the United States. 
A comparison of this item with the respective ton- 
nage items of other roads on the list will amply illus- 
trate the proportionate necessity to each road of 
a uniform tie inspection which would raise the grad- 
ing to Pennsylvania standard. Yet, while some lines 
undoubtedly will receive a greater degree of benefit 
than others, there is no individual line or system, 
irrespective of its traffic requirements, which would 
not be materially rejuvenated by the gradual elimina- 
tion from its trackbed of small and inferior ties and 
the substitution of a standard article. It is an appre- 
ciation of this fact which leads the roads least bene- 
fited by the change to lend their assistance to the 
success of the movement. 

As to the possibility of meeting an advance in the 
price of ties there is wide dissension of opinion, the 
consensus of which would seem to indicate that un- 
less the action is drastic and the inspection unrea- 
sonably severe there will probably be no unusual ad- 
justment of price bases incompatible with the law of 
supply and demand. It is believed that the process 
of raising the standard without unduly disturbing 
the price levels will be largely a matter of educa- 
tion. An immediate ultimatum from the roads to the 
producers would have the also immediate effect of 
paralyzing production and boosting prices to unprec- 
edented heights. Millions of crossties now in process 
of manufacture or stacked along rails awaiting ship- 
ment would be subjected to an inspection which would 
grade a greater part of them back into a lower class 
or even into cull, entailing a financial loss which 
would eripple the entire producing industry. It is an 
interesting and rather startling fact that such a coup 
could be ‘‘ pulled off’’ at this time with comparatively 
no resultant hardship to the roads. This owing to a 
phase of the situation not generally recognized: 
namely, the enormous stock on hand, which, among 
the larger lines, regardless of reports to the contrary 
circulated from time to time by hopeful statisticians, 
is sufficient to meet all maintenance requirements for 
at least nine months. 

A radical move, however, is not necessary, nor is it 
contemplated. It will be the policy of the organization 
to raise the standard slowly from its present chaotic 
condition to the uniform level which shall represent 
the ultimate requirement. This can be accomplished 
only by the thorough and continuous attention of the 
purchasing or engineering departments (dependent on 
which, in each instance, is held responsible for the 
actual enforcement of the inspection) of all the roads 
involved in the deal. 


Educating the Producer. 


Just how far the producer may be gently educated 
to manufacture a better tie without curtailing pro- 
duction to such an extent as to knock the top off the 
price schedule is very interestingly illustrated along 
certain divisions of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, 
where No. 1 ties have been developed, in numerous 
instanees, from specimens which resembled an ordi- 
nary fenee post to a full sized product closely ap- 
proaching the Pennsylvania standard. This transition 
has been accomplished without working any conceiv- 
able hardship on the producer, the tightening of in- 


spection being advanced so gradually as not to pro- 
hibit disposition of ties already manufactured. It is 
believed that the results which have been obtained 
in this territory may be duplicated in other terri- 
tories by similar methods. 

The greatest difficulty will be encountered in those 
sections where small, tough, second-growth timber 
predominates. A butt-tie hewed from such stock may 
be a far more supericr product than a sawed tie twice 
its size produced from timber of another section, yet 
under the customary inspection rules requiring aver- 
aging by alternate ends of butt-ties, one half of all 
first and second class ties drop into a lower grade. 
With the uniform inspection raised to Pennsylvania 
standard and the total elimination of third class 
ties a very considerable proportion of the product of 
these sections will be relegated to the cull pile. This 
will provide a prolific source of supply for side- 
tracks, switches and spurs—a very satisfactory state 
of affairs from the viewpoint of the roads who are 
confronted with the maintenance of these arbitraries 
but rather a dubious proposition for the producer on 
whom rests the burden of manufacture. It costs ex- 
actly as much to produce a No. 2 tie as a No. 1, and 
in many instances a No. 3 or cull may be included. 

The section in which very little education should 
produce the most beneficial results, both for pro- 
ducer and consumer, is the great North Carolina oak 
belt. From this territory each year there issues an 
enormous volume of the most excellent white oak 
crossties produced in the United States. Yet thou- 
sands of these ties have been condemned each year, 
not because of inferior quality or workmanship, but 
because of a lamentable ignorance on the part of the 
producer anent the particular requirements of the 
road whose inspection will govern the acceptance 
or rejection of his ties. If it has been demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of the engineers of any particular 
road that traffic conditions require the use of a longer 
spike in the steel, and if there has been recommended 
and adopted, pursuant of that decision, a provision 
requiring the use of a thicker tie to accommodate 
the spike, then all the pleadings and ravings of even 
the most experienced producer are of no avail in ad- 
vancing the acceptance of his product, which, though 
satisfactory for years in the past is no longer avail- 
able for present utilization under altered conditions. 

Such a situation actually became extant when a 
ruling in line with that cited was enforced, not long 
ago, in North Carolina territory by a powerful North- 
ern road. The new inspection rules demanded a cross- 
tie showing a minimum thickness of 7 inches for ties 
of the first class and admitted no variation under 
on second class ties. 

Producers stubbornly fought this requirement. They 
could discern no reason for such a departure from prec- 
edent and no explanation was offered for the change, 
They continued to manufacture what they considered 
a standard tie, acceptable as such on any market—a 
tie with the uniform thickness of 6 inches and with 
a broad face. measurement of from 7 to 12 inches 
which is characteristic of the North Carolina product. 
As a result, thousands of ‘sound merchantable ties were 
rejected and strewn about the tie yards to weather 
the attacks of the elements or await an uncertain 
disposition at a reduced figure. 


An Unenviable Position. 


The situation became notorious, the name of the 
railroad a byword synonymous for the terrors of its 
extraordinary inspection and its inspectors subject 
to discourtesy and indignity. Even the tentative offer 
of advanced prices failed to obtain increased offer- 
ings which would meet the inspection and for some 
time the road occupied a peculiar position of isola- 
tion. Offerings of ties were enormous, yet its supply 
was rapidly dwindling and it was unable to obtain 
a sufficient number to replenish its stock. The stand 
of the producers was epitomized by one of them whose 
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annual output exceeds that of almost any other in- 
dividual producer in the State. In a fervid and char- 
acteristic communication addressed to the tie buyers 
of the road he presented his ultimatum relative to 
their request for his ties. Rather than allow their 
brand to again work devastation on any of his yards 
he would ‘‘join the birds and flit south.’’ Which 
position he still stoutly maintains. 

The situation, which was rapidly approaching an 
acute stage, was alleviated somewhat by the pacific 
policies of education inaugurated by the middlemen 
who found it necessary to resort to conciliatory 
methods or fail to fill their contracts. The ability of 
the contractors in the capacity of buffer between the 
producers and the road resulted in the procuring of 
a sufficient number of crossties to supply all eur- 
rent requirements, which at this time suddenly fell 
under the shadow of the late retrenchment. Although 
the inspection was of necessity somewhat modified 
it still demanded and obtained a product conforming 
very materially to the original specifications. The 
question as to whether or not it is possible to ac- 
cumulate such ties in any considerable quantity during 
normal times is still a mooted question and one which 
the present organization may expect to bring to trial. 
Needless to state, the experience of one of their num- 
ber has familiarized them with the difficulties attend- 
ant on such a departure, in anticipation of which 
they will attempt to promote their interests gradually, 
as has been outlined, by a campaign of education 
among the producers. 

Every condition seems to favor the successful cul- 
mination of the project, which certainly could not be 
inaugurated at a more propitious time. Not only will 
the consolidation of these several lines result in the 
establishment of a market than which there will be 
no other of equal importance in the East, but their 
‘enormous resources and stock on hand will be amply 
sufficient to carry them through the initial and most 
difficult stages of the campaign. A glance at the 
stock sheets of a few of these roads will serve to 
substantiate this assertion. 

The New York Central lines, the preponderance of 
whose purchases are of yellow pine, now have on 
hand approximately a year’s supply. The Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railroad has a year’s supply in 
stock. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is greatly over- 
stocked. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad has a 
year’s supply on hand. The Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road is well stocked and will curtail purchases. The 
a Frederickburg & Potomae Railroad is over- 
stocked. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has on hand sufficient 
stock to meet all requirements for many months and 
will make no new contracts of any magnitude in the 
South until the fall of 1912. This system now holds 
an unused reserve of approximately 3,500,000 ties, 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 of which are stacked and piled 
along the right of way. A million more are at the 
preserving plants where they will be treated. Prac- 
tically 500,000 of the total number consists of long- 
leaf pine ties, which are used in the gravel ballast 
utilized in track construction through Jersey sand. It 
is a fact that the life of the longleaf pine crosstie 
in this particular territory tamped under these con- 
ditions exceeds that of white oak. 

Several of the above listed roads are buying no 
ties under any conditions; several more are buying 
none except at reduced prices, while no one road is 
contemplating purchases of any appreciable magni- 
tude for the next six months. Year-end requisitions 
are, of course, in order and will come upon the mar- 
ket during January. They represent the purchases of 
discretion rather than necessity. The very fact that 
such conditions exist assures the far-sighted that the 
roads may not consistently withhold all purchases 
until stock in hand is exhausted, for should a majority 
of these lines come into the market at the same time 
with large contracts it would mean a repetition of 
the ‘‘follies of 1906-7,’? which period, though gen- 
erally referred to as a ‘‘boom’’ season, demonstrated 
the fact that a ‘‘boom’’ among the tie woods is 
more than likely to develop into a boomerang. 


Cost of Ties. 

The average cost per tie on all ties purchased by 
steam roads in the so-called ‘‘boom’’ year was 51 
cents each, sliding off to 50 cents the following year 
and with an equal reduction the next. The decrease 
in prices paid by the electrie roads, which, though 
using a smaller tie, are obliged, owing to various dis- 
advantages incident to their purchase and transporta- 
tion, to pay more for it, was even more marked, 
dropping from 56 cents to 51 cents the following year. 
The average cost of chestnut ties was 4 cents lower 
within two years after the ‘‘boom’’ and that of red- 
wood 6 cents lower. With few exceptions all the tie 
woods, after the spasmodic boomlet of 1907, hit the 
toboggan with so precipitant a rush that, taking into 
consideration the growing scarcity of such timber, 
they have never since returned to a vantage point of 
consistent valuation. The supply of oak, which con- 
stitutes over 40 per cent of the total number of ties 
produced, is diminishing rapidly each year, yet pro- 


ducers are confronted with the paradox of a general 
reduction in the price of oak crossties and car lumber. 
For this incongruity the ‘‘boom’’ year is in no small 
measure responsible. 

If the ‘‘boom’’ year is to be deplored by the pro- 
ducer it is equally abhorred by the consumer who, for 
the time, at least, is compelled to pay an exorbitant 
price for what is often an inferior product. It will 
be the aim of this powerful coterie of railroad in- 
terests to eliminate the evil tendencies of the ‘‘boom’’ 
and its inevitable sequence, the slump, thus establish- 
ing the even tenor of a fair, unfluctuating market, 
where all producers may find disposition for their ties 
through all the seasons at a price which is always re- 
munerative. While this will prohibit the possibility 
of unusual profits on hectic spurts, generally procured 
by only a few individuals, it will practically insure 
the great army of small producers against the uncer- 
tainties and attendant hardships of the present un- 
reliable market. A uniform system of specification 
and inspection will be a necessary attribute for the 
successful culmination of such an undertaking and 
when its essential requirements are made clear and 
it is discovered that its desirable qualities exceed its 
drawbacks, it is probable that it will be accepted 
on its merits without further dissension. 

Should the producers submit their scruples to a 
fair trial-under the new regime and lend it their 
active codperation the success of the movement is 
already assured. However, this is too much to ex- 
pect, as precedent rears a wall of opposition through 
which the allied forces will be obliged to gain en- 
trance. That they have every confidence of doing so 
is attested by the fact that all plans are rapidly 
maturing and have reached the stage which permits 
a formal presentation. 

The motive force of the whole movement may be 
said to emanate from the Broad Street Station pur- 
chasing offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Phila- 
delphia, where the plans were formulated which, since 
their inception, have moved forward with the quiet 
and irresistible precision characteristic of any project 
given specific moment by Pennsylvania dominance. 

Within a short time it is expected that there will 
be an official conference among the representatives 
of the various roads most vitally interested in the 
movement, at which time it is probable that the first 
step will be taken toward the permanent establish- 
ment of a system of standardized specifications and 
uniform inspections, features which, when inaugur- 
ated, mark an epoch in the annals of lumber produc- 
tion for railway demands. 





LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIBER BOX CLASSIFICATION. 


Reports of hearings of the Western Classification Com- 
mittee as a rule are not particularly interesting reading 
except to those directly ‘interested in the subjects under 
discussion; it might be said that they are somewhat like 
the Congressional Record in this respect. But an ex- 
ception must be made in favor of at least one session of 
the recent hearing at Galvestion during which the com- 
mittee considered proposed changes in ‘tlassification af- 
fecting fiber, strawboard and pulpboard packages. 

The National Classification Committee of the Lumber 
and Wooden Box Industries of the United States has 
done much hard work in connection with the gathering 
and presenting of evidence tending to show that the fiber 
package is not entitled to the concessions contained in the 
existing classification and that certain amendments should 
be put into effect. 

It is but natural, therefore, that the fiber box people 
should have gone to Galveston prepared to make the 
strongest possible defense on behalf of their industry. 
As an illustration of the case they presented special in- 
terest attaches to the argument offered by a representa- 
tive of a Chicago fiber box concern named Wilmore. 
Mr. Wilmore appeared before the committee as an ardent 
advocate of fiber packages, and in order that his argu- 
ments might be supported by actual evidence he shipped 
to Galveston by local freight a fiber package containing 
some empty cigar boxes. When his opportunity came he 
talked to the classification committee at great length 
upon the superiority of the fiber package, basing his ar- 
gument to a great extent upon the supposed fact that a 
fiber package in transit could not be tampered with with- 
out showing that it had been opened. 

He declared that by maintaining the present classifica- 
tion and granting the appeal of the fiber box people the 
railroads would be protected from innumerable losses by 
theft which, he said, must continue as long as wood boxes 
are generally used. He explained how easy it is—in his 
opinion—to remove a slat from a wood box, to take out 
part of the contents and put the box together so that 
there will be no visible evidence of the theft. This, de- 
clared Mr. Wilmore with great eloquence, can not be 
done with the fiber package. To make assurance doubly 
sure he reiterated the assertion until doubtless he believed 
he had the committee fully convinced that the fiber con- 
tainer was the only absolutely theft proof package 
available. 

He was questioned at considerable length and in detail 
by Acting Chairman R. C. Fyfe who, after satisfying 
himself that Mr. Wilmore believed his fiber package to 
be as burglar-proof as any package could be made, asked 
him if he would tell the committee that the particular 
package shipped from Chicago and containing empty 
cigar boxes had come through in good condition and with- 
out having in any way been tampered with. Mr. Wil- 
more examined the package very carefully and said em- 
phatically that it was in good condition; in fact, that it 
was exactly in the same condition as when shipped from 
Chicago and that it was the strongest kind of evidence 


of the superiority of the fiber container over the wooden 
kind. 

With considerable eloquence he enlarged upon this 
phase of the box question, using his exhibit as unques- 
tionable evidence. Finally Chairman Fyfe mildly in- 
formed Mr. Wilmore that if he would open the fiber ex- 
hibit he would find inside a letter written by a member 
of the Western Classification Committee addressed to him, 
stating that the box had been opened in four and a half 
minutes, the only instrument employed being a wet towel, 
the letter inserted in one of the cigar boxes and the pack- 
age resealed. Mr. Wilmore evidently did not believe the 
statement for it is reported that he not only opened the 
package and found the letter as stated by Chairman 
Fyfe but that he was so thoroughly rattled by the pro- 
ceedings that he read the communication to the com- 
mittee. Thus fell one of the chief arguments of the 
fiber box people. It is unfortunate that this little comedy 
was enacted before so small an audience, for it was one 
of the strongest evidences of the fallacy of fiber box 
reasoning that has thus far come to light. 

There seems to be little question that the Western 
Classification Committee has determined to act upon the 
recommendations of the National Classification Commit- 
tee of the Lumber and Wooden Box Industries and to 
adopt at least some of the restrictions on the use of fiber 
packages asked for. It is believed that provisions will 
be adopted making standard all case goods shipped in 
wooden packages, goods shipped in other than wood pack- 
ages to be rated according to liability to damage in 
transportation, to specifically mention articles that will 
not be accepted for shipment in fiber packages, and to 
discontinue the use of fiber containers for the transpor- 
tation of liquids in glass. 

The last mentioned provision will include all liquor 
and patent medicines. It is also expected that the com- 
mittee will adopt a provision supplementary to the pres- 
ent provision requiring the maker of fiber package to 
certify that it conforms to the specifications established 
by the committee. The amendment which probably will 
be adopted will require a shipper to execute the follow- 
ing certificate on each shipment: ‘‘The fiber boxes used 
for this shipment conform to the specifications set forth 
in the boxmakers’ certificate thereon and to all other re- 
quirements of rule 42A of Western Classification. ’’ 

“The present provision, requiring the boxmaker to cer 
tify that the package is made’according to specifications 
is easily complied with, and the carriers accepting the 
package for transportation have no remedy as against 
the boxmaker in case the certificate is false. In a case 
where the shipper is required to execute such a certificate, 
however, the violation of his warranty will give rise to 
action by the carrier. It will be very apparent, too, that 
the jobber who is forced to comply with such a rule as 
this for each shipment will find the imaginary advantages 
of the fiber package fully offset by the immense amount 
of detail work involved in making certificates. 

The railroads have found that by promoting the fiber 


box industry they have lost tonnage, greatly increased 
the number of claims that come up for settlement and 
generally have hindered their own business. The probable 
change in classification is one of the most important de- 
velopments in the lumber trade since the classification 
was amended at the solicitation of the fiber box interests. 
It means a greatly increased demand for box lumber and 
a market for low grade stock that has been a source of 
trouble for a long time. 
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THE BARREL INDUSTRY. 


Few people, except those whose businers it is to 
know, realize the extensiveness of the industry which 
manufactures barrels in this country. Upwards of 
150,000,000 barrels and circular packages are manufac- 
tured annually in this country, the largest demand 
coming from the cement business. Flour comes next, 
closely followed by sugar. 

Containers for fence staples, bolts, nuts, nails, pack- 
ages for roasted coffee, spices, crockery, fruits and 
vegetables follow in the order named, while glassware 
manufacturers, baking powder companies, distilled 
liquor manufacturers, and candy, tobacco and cheese 
packers are big users of barrels. The demand for bar- 
rels for molasses, oil, lard and pork is also enormous, 
while dry paint, glue, snuff, oatmeal, screws, eastings, 
and general hardware articles, annually increase the 
demand-on the cooperage supply. 

While the amount of expenditure for barrels can be 
estimated quite closely for a given year, it is not pos- 
sible to say how many barrels are in actual use. The 
life of a barrel is put down,at one year by the trade, 
but this is far from true. A great majority of barrels 
are used many times. They begin as sugar or flour 
barrels, and are then sold to the farmer for shipping 
his produce to the market. It may be that they are 
returned to him several times, carrying potatoes to 
the market on the first trip and tobacco or lettuce on 
the next, each cargo being lighter in weight than the 
previous one owing to the weakened condition of the 
barrel. Finally the barrel may serve out its life as 
a garbage receptacle, and in the end be used for fuel 
in some tenement house. Thus it may be said that a 
barrel fills a more useful career than almost any other 
manufactured article and its life is much longer than 
a season. 

The demand for barrels is steadily increasing be- 
cause modern machinery has made it possible to make 
them for the trade cheaper than almost any other form 
of package. That it is the most convenient form of 
package has long been acknowledged. 

The material used in tight barrels has to be selected 
with care, as it must be not only water tight, but bar- 
rels for oil, whisky and paint trade must be in addi- 
tion capable of resisting high internal pressures. The 
lumber used for this work must be carefully selected, 
that cured by slow air drying under shelter being the 
most satisfactory. 
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TIMBER RESOURCES OF SANTO DOMINGO REPUBLIC. 


Extent and Character of Tropical Growth — Pine of High Grade — Topography, Climate, General Resources and 
Facilities for Lumbering— Detailed Advice for Prospective Investors. 


The timber lands of Santo Domingo republic are 
practically virgin. They never have been exploited and, 
until a short time ago, have been cruised but casually 
by timber lookers. Whether with the opening of new 
trade and new territory by the Panama canal the repub- 
lie will escape general attention from timber operators 
looking for new fields is a question only to be answered, 
Yankee fashion, by another: What is there in it for the 
lumberman ? 

Santo Domingo comprises about two-thirds of Haiti, 
the second largest island of the West Indies. At Santo 
Domingo, the city, the Spaniards made their second set- 
tlement in the island in 1496. They found a comely, 
brown-skinned people who received them with eager 
friendliness. In eleven years the Spanisk guests had 
reduced the number of their hosts from 5,000,000 to 
700,000, through their usual fire-and-sword return for 
hospitality. After many peace treaties Anacowana, the 
Indian princess, was surprised and captured while a 
guest of the Spaniards at a feast in 
Santo Domingo city. Many of her people 








name, one flowing in a northerly direction for 249 miles 
and emptying into Monte Cristi bay; the other following 
a winding course of about 156 miles to discharge its 
waters into the bay of Neiba near the harbor of Bara- 
hona. The great valleys of the Seibo, San Juan and’ 
Barahona, the soils of which are well adapted to agri- 
cultural pursuits, are drained by these two rivers and 
their tributaries. 


Mineral Wealth. 


During the early reign of the Spaniards several gold 
and silver mines were worked in and about San Cris- 
tobal, but for the last 350 years they practically have 
been abandoned. At the present time one gold and one 
copper mine are being operated to some extent, and 
prospecting is carried on continually. In La Vega 
province small quantities of gold have been found in 
the Jimineca river, copper and gold are known to exist 
in the province of Santiago, and in Monte Cristo deposits 





were killed. Others fled to the moun- 
tains. She was hanged. A Druidlike 
circle of rocks in the San Juan valley 
still marks the ruined throne of Ana- 
eowana, and one may occasionally see, 
in the straight black hair and eyes and 
prominent features of a Dominican, 
traces of the once numerous race. But 
that is all. The natives now are a 
mixture of Spanish and negro, and speak 
the Spanish of the West Indies. 

The probable population of the re- 
public is about 700,000, and the annual 
births are 25,000; the death rate is about 
sixteen per thousand. The leading in- 
dustries are the manufacture of sugar, 
cigars, candles, matches, lumber, and the 
distilling of rum. Clothing, hats etc., 
are made for home use. Many of the 
inhabitants are engaged in raising stock, 
and in all the provinces sugar, cocoa, 
leaf tobacco, coffee, cotton, bananas, 
plantains, cocoanuts and some _ other 
agricultural products of but little im 
portance are cultivated. Agriculture as 
well as other pursuits is carried on in 
the crudest manner, yet the exports 
reach nearly $10,000,000 annually. The 
public revenue is obtained from cus- 
tom house duties and taxes on cigars, 
matches and _ alcoholic productions. 
Properties of all kinds are exempt 
from taxation, except a small tax 
levied when property changes hands. 
The public debt of the republic is_ $16, 
000,000 and is being paid to the United 
States at the rate of $100,000 a month 
from the custom house receipts. 


Communication and Transportation. 


Santo Domingo is in communication 
with the entire world by cable and wire- 
less telegraphy, but while some of the 
interior towns are connected with the 
coast by telephone lines the messages 
are sent as_ telegrams. Steamships 
from the American-Clyde, Hamburg- 
American and other lines furnish regular 
passenger and freight services to and 
from the republic. 

From Sanchez to La Vega, sixty miles, 
there is a railroad with a 7-mile branch 
to San Francisco de Macoris and one of 
fifteen miles to La Jagua and Salcedo. 
Another road runs between Puerto Plata, 
Santiago and Moca, a distance of about 
thirty-five miles. These, with a few private lines on 
the sugar estates, are the present railroad facilities. To 
and from towns not connected by railroad armed gov- 
ernment carriers carry the mails once a week. Some of 
the larger rivers are navigable part of the way, and 
the government is constructing a highway between Santo 
Domingo city and San Cristobal, twenty-five miles away. 

But of other roads there are none. The Dominicans 
have always used the trails built hundreds of years ago 
by the Indians. Many of these, outside the pine belt, 
are now nearly impassable, especially in Barahona 
province, where except on a few trails the traveler must 
cut his way with a machete. All transportation, whether 
lumber or merchandise, must be on muleback or, in some 
places, by bull teams. Some of the rivers are of suf- 
ficent size and depth to be used, with proper improve- 
ment, for driving logs to tide water. 

The Dominican republic, which is nearly as large as 
West Virginia, is divided into two parts by the Great 
Central range of mountains, which extends across the 
entire island from east to west. These parts are sub- 
divided by three parallel ranges, one north and two 
south of the central range. Some of the peaks ‘reach an 
elevation of 12,000 feet. 

Two great rivers and their many tributaries have 
their sources in these mountains. The Yaque del Norte 
and the Yaque del Sou both rise near the peak of that 





MAHOGANY TREE NEAR LA RABIZA, SANTO DOMINGO, WEST INDIES. 


of gold and silver have been discovered, but no mines 
have been developed. 

In Barahona province there are great deposits of lime 
and iron ore, and several undeveloped mineral salt mines 
exist. Azua has great deposits of lime and brick clay 
of the red and yellow varieties, and mountains of both 
are found in La Vega. 

The climate of Santo Domingo is generally hot and 
dry in the regions south of the Sierra de Occa mountains 
during March, April and May, though the varying alti- 
tudes are marked by wide differences in temperature. 
North of this range and south of the Great Central 
range the climate is not so hot, owing to its elevation, 
the thermometer registering as low as 70 degrees in the 
shade during these months. That part of the country 
lying north of the Central range and extending to 
Puerto Plata has a delightful invigorating air. While 
the sun is hot, the lack of humidity allows one to enjoy 
to the fullest extent the most delightful tropical climate 
in the world. 

The Great Central mountains cause remarkable pheno- 
mena of the seasons. While the north country is re- 
ceiving its annual deluge of rain, its rivers overflowing 
and causing great damage, the country to the south of 
the mountains is dry and cracked, and both man and 
beast suffer from want of water. Later the conditions 
are reversed and the southern part of the republic re- 


ceives a flood like that which descended in the north a 
few weeks previous. 

The whole country from Haiti to Mona passage 
and from Puerto Plata to Santo Domingo harbor is 
mountainous. Indeed the word Haiti is supposed to 
mean ‘‘mountainous.’’ But in all the provinces are wide 
stretches of sabana and valley—farming and grazing 
and timbered country with deep, luxuriant soil. 

So much for the lay of the land. 


The Forests. 


The forests of Santo Domingo are noted for their 
varied species of trees and the density of vegetation. 
The growth of course varies as to species with the soil 
and climatic conditions of the various sections, and in 
many regions of the country different species grow well 
together. But at certain elevations, in soil best adapted 
to them, are found in vast areas almost exclusive growths 
of bayahonda, pine and the poma rosa. The bayahonda 

is a short-bodied rather crooked tree, 
— rarely over twenty feet high in Barahona 
though of greater size in some of the 
eleven other provinces. The bark is 
much like that of the American elm, 
The wood is hard and of a deep red 
color, capable of receiving a beautiful 
polish, and could be well used for the 
manufacture of furniture and railroad 
ties, as its lasting qualities, when ex- 
posed, are excellent. 

Mahogany is fairly plentiful in the 
forests. The tree, looking much like the 
black maple of the north, seldom reaches 
a hight over forty-five feet. It is of 
the dark red variety and will yield an 
average of from 30 to 100 board feet, 
or % to 13% trees to the acre. The 
caya blanca is one of the most valuable 
trees in the republic for the manufac- 
ture of furniture or anything else for 
which a hard, close-grained wood is 
needed. 

Candelon is nearly the equal of ma- 
hogany for any use. Growing large, it 
attains a hight of forty to sixty feet, 
with a breast high diameter of twelve 
to thirty-six inches. The wood is deep 
red, evenly mixed with a lighter stripe in 
the grain, and takes a beautiful polish. 

Ubilla is a tall, slim, yellowish 
barked tree. The wood is hard and ow- 
ing to its size would be well adapted for 
railroad ties. 

Jagua is all alone in its class. One 
can never mistake this tree because of 
its smooth, pure white bark. The wood 
is hard and could be put to many valu- 
able uses. Quibra hocha or ‘‘break-the- 
ax’’ tree is noted for its hardness, be- 
ing equal to the guayacan in weight and 
hardness, but the wood is white. 

The armasigo blanca is a very nearly 
round tree with smooth bark. It reaches 
from forty to sixty feet in hight with 
a heavy top and limbs, free from knots, 
and cuts and looks like the poplar and 
basswood of the United States. It would 
be found well adapted for match splints, 
pulp and boards for inside finish. The 
wood is very light, drying out nearly 
one-half, 

Jobo is a softwood tree and belongs 
to the same class as the armasigo, but 
grows much larger. 





Timber Prospects in the Provinces. 


The Dominican republic is divided 
into twelve provinces, each ruled by a governor under 
the direction of the president and his cabinet. The 
province of Barahona occupies that part of the republic 
known as the great southern peninsula and contains 
about 2,400 square miles, or 1,536,000 acres. It con- 
tains four of the larger lakes, the great salt lake of 
Enriquillo, fifty miles long by eight miles wide, with 
the fresh water lake Del Limon a half mile south of it, 
and a mile from the southeast coast the salt lake Tru- 
jin nine miles long. Lake Rincon, near Cabral, four 
miles long, drains into the Yaque del Sou river. 

The principal river is the Yaque del Sou. The others 
are small and would be known in the United States as 
streams and brooks, except in the rainy season, whet 
they are raging torrents, overflowing their banks and 
causing much damage. In flood the Yaque has a width 
of 400 feet and an average depth of 14 feet; during 
the dry season it is but 100 feet wide and 2% feet 
deep. 

Many dry rocky water courses are raging torrents 
during the rainy season and form the natural drainage 
for the numerous watersheds. 

The province is crossed east to west by two mountain 
ranges, the Sierra del Neiba and the Sierra del Baho- 
ruco, the latter in the central part, with several peaks 
reaching an elevation of 7,000 feet. To the south of the 
Bahorucos the land is extremely mountainous and is a 
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solid bed of lava under the shallow soil, which is deep 
enough in places to grow the many species of trees 
found in this section. Except for the great sabanas, 
Sanson and Juan Lopez, and the valleys of Trujin, Maniel 
Veijo, Las Tres Charcas, La Rabiza and several others, 
which are covered with a deeper soil, the greater part 
of this area is valuable only for its timber. The Sa- 
bana de Sanson is a broad rolling plain with an area 
of about 95,000 acres, covered with short thick grass, 
and dotted with clumps of scrubby trees worthless as 
lumber. With proper irrigation this valley could be 
converted into the best agricultural or grazing land. 
The other sabanas and valleys are fertile with dense 
undergrowth and much valuable timber. When cleared 
all the products of the climate are grown in abundance 
and cattle for beef, horses and mules are raised. The 
provinces north of the Bahorucos contain the large 
lakes, except Trujin. The country is mountainous, 
broken, and with exception of several fertile valleys 
is valuable only for its extensive forests and mineral 
wealth. 

Except for the pine belt and the clearings, the 
whole province is covered with dense undergrowth and 
off the trails exploring is slow and heavy work. Start- 
ing at Caiman and southwesterly for sixteen miles the 
growth through to the town of Trujin includes armasigo 
6,000, bayahonda 500, mahogany 30, caya blanca 500, 
candelon 500, ubilla 100, jobo 500, jagua 600, and quibra 
hocha 200 board feet to the acre. From this and all 
other estimates pine is excluded, to be considered sepa- 
rately. ; 

Where Cruising Is Difficult. 


At La Rabina the country is a great lava bed. The 
whole ground is like millions upon millions of bubbles 
that have burst leaving their edges sharp and jagged. 
This makes walking rather interesting and cutting a 
trail with a machete renders progress next to nothing. 
A ten-mile survey of the timber here shows mahogany 
100, zapatillos 200, jobo 500, caya blanca 300, armasigo 
2,500 board feet to the acre with bera 1% tons to the 
acre. 

Northwesterly for thirty miles and across the valley 
of Trujin brings one to the edge of the Bahoruco moun- 
tains. Here the timber runs: armasigo 4,000, mahogany 
50, caya 200, candelon 500, cotinilla 400 board feet to 
the acre. Southwest from Trujin sixteen miles lies 
Rubio. Timber there runs: armasigo 2,000 feet, guaya- 
can two tons and bera three tons to the acre. From 
Rubio eighteen miles to the coast is a short scrubby 
growth of guayacan and bera, at present practically 
worthless for lumber. 

From Rubio north and northwest, after crossing the 
Sabana de Sanson the timber is of average variety and 
growth; until near La Trocher river is found the only 
stand of turbino timber in the republic. It is the equal 
of mahogany in color and quality and estimates about 
2,000 board feet to the acre. At the boundary begins 
the ascent of the Bahoruco range and at an elevation 
of 4,000 feet is found the first pine. 

Sixty-five to seventy miles beyond Lake Enriquillo, 
at an elevation of 4,500 feet the pine belt is entered. 
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GREAT SALT DEPOSIT ON SOUTH SIDE OF NEIBA VALLEY. 








Through this belt for twenty miles and down a thou- 
sand feet, the hardwoods and jungle begin again. Then 
through part of timber already estimated to Boucon- 
creole, down the La ‘Trocher to Caiman, thirty-five 
miles; to Malaguita, six miles; to Arroyo Dulce, 
twelve miles, and other points at various distances of 
from twelve to twenty-five miles apart, to Savine, twelve 
miles from Cabral, the estimates average well, mahogany 
never rising above 106 feet to the acre, armasigo vary- 
ing from 3,000 to 500 feet, many othcr species occasional, 
and the standard hardwoods at all the way from 1,000 
down to 100 feet. From Savine through the great valley 
of the Neiba, to the northern boundary of the province, 
a distance of thirty-two miles, may be found the best 
qualities and greatest amount of bayahonda, estimated 
at 1,500 board feet to the acre, with robly or oak esti- 
mated at 500 board feet. 

The province has several harbors, including Bay de 
Neiba, Barahona, Caiman and others, but none of them 





NATIVE HUT NEAR YAQUE DEL SOU RIVER. 
ELEVATION, 3,000 FEET. 


are at present suitable for other than light craft. Bara- 
hona is the capital and a number of other towns are of 
importance. 

The Other Provinces. 


The province of Azua lies north and east of Barahona, 
separated from it by the Neiba mountains. It contains 
about 2,800 square miles or 1,840,000 acres. The sur- 
face is mountainous, several peaks rising to 8,000 feet. 
Its valleys produce bountiful crops of bananas, plantains, 
beans, cotton, sugar cane amd tobacco. The Yaque del 
Sou is the principal river, with others distributed over 
the province and forming natural highways for lumber 
transportation. Azua is the capital and principal sea- 
port and there are a dozen other towns of note. Bay 
de Ocoa, Puerto Viejo and Bay of Neiba are harbors 
for vessels drawing less than fourteen feet. A 4-mile 
railroad between Azua and Bay de Ocoa is the only 
transportation. 

The hardwoods in this territory were estimated: ma- 
hogany 100, robly 500, candelon 500, caya 400, jobo 300 
board feet to the acre. 

La Vega province lies north of that of Azua and 
contains about 1,340,000 acres. The southern part of 
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YAQUE, HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN SANTO DOMINGO, ELEVATION, 12,000 FEET. 


HARDWOOD AND DRY RIVER BED NEAR CONSTANZA. 


PINE ON THE TRAIL NEAR VALLEY OF JARABACAO. ELEVATION, 4,000 FEDT, 














the province is very mountainous; in the north the great 
valleys of Jarabacoa and La Vega make the surface 
more regular. These valleys have a deep, rich soil and 
yield abundant crops. The rivers are the Yaque del 
Norte, Cama, Una and Jiminoa, all located well for 
lumber transportation. La Vega, the capital, Constanza, 
Bonao and several other smaller towns are in the prov- 
ince. The province has but one small lake. 


Santiago. 


Santiago province lies north and west of La Vega. 
Except the great valley of the Yaque del Norte the 
province is mountainous, some of the peaks reaching 
12,000 feet elevation. The valleys are fertile and the 
principal rivers could be used for lumber transportation. 
In the east central part is Santiago, the capital, and 
there are ten lesser towns. Except for the small rail- 
road from Santiago to Puerto Plata there is no rail 
transportation. 

Santo Domingo city is the capital and chief seaport. 
A few of the rivers are navigable for a part of their 
lengths. 

Puerto Plata is the most northerly province in the 
republic, has an area of about 450,000 acres, and ‘is 


extremely mountainous, with many small valleys. The 
rivers are all small. Puerto Plata in the north is the 
capital and principal seaport. The forests are all of 


the hardwood type and include ebony, tobacco wood, 
mahogany, cedar and mangley. 

The provinces of Espaillat, Pacificador and Samina lie 
in the northeastern part of the republic and are mostly 
of a mountainous character. The great valley of the 
Una river, which extends to Samina bay, is noted for 
its products of cocoa, cotton, sugar cane, tobacco and 
fruits. In the southern part some of the mountain tops 
are covered with pine, while the forests in the northern 
part are of the hardwood type, such as are found in 
Puerto Plata. 

Santo Domingo, Macoris and Seibo provinces lie in 
the southeastern part of the republic. The western and 
northern parts of Santo Domingo and the northern 
part of Seibo are mountainous, while the southern part 
and the province of Macoris contain much low flat land 
which produces immense quantities of sugar cane. At 
Macoris are located some of the largest sugar mills, 


The Pine of the Provinces. 


Along the entire top of the Bahoruco range from 
Haiti to within a few miles of the eastern end, a dis- 
tance of over sixty-five miles and about twelve miles 
wide, is found some of the best pine in the republic— 
long-bodied and straight, free from knots and limbs, 
and reaching a hight of over 100 feet. The tree is of 
good diameter and holds its size remarkably well. 

The wood is very resinous and much turpentine could 
be produced from the forests. The estimated amount 
of pine to the acre is 6,000 feet on the western end, 
diminishing in size and quantity to the eastern end, 
where it estimates about 2,000 board feet to the acre. 

In the province of Azua the San Juan river, the 
largest branch of the Yaque del Sou, and its tributaries 
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drain two immense valleys called the Grand valleys of 
the San Juan, one twenty-five and the other forty miles 
long. The valleys are from three to six miles wide at 
1,700 feet elevation and yield bountiful crops. Here 
is the southern boundary of the pine belt, which extends 
through the Cordillera Senentrional range. At 5,000 
feet elevation, north as far as the eye can reach the 
pine extends in every direction. The pine is of the 
shortleaf variety, with rough, corrugated bark, of good 
length and diameter and free from knots and limbs. 
In the younger growth the pitch ring runs nearly 
through the tree, and in the older it is from two to 
four inches thick. 

The wood is much harder and has greater tensile 
strength than the white pine of the northern United 
States. When scarred and blazed these trees exude pitch 
which would make turpentine a good proposition. This 
whole territory is estimated at 1,500 board feet to the 
acre. East to Yaque del Sou for twenty miles the pine 
is estimated at 1,800 feet to the acre; from there sixty- 
six miles to Constanza at 1,000 feet and for two miles 
overlooking the Constanza valley, at 5,000 board feet to 
the acre. 

In La Vega province the pine on the mountains sur- 
rounding Constanza valley runs, estimated, 5,000 board 
feet to the acre. North and east of this sixty miles to 
La Vega valley the pine runs from 2,000 to 3,500 feet 
to the acre. Between Constanza valley and La Vega, at 
an elevation of 2,000 feet lies the valley of Jarabacoa. 
About 15,000 acres in extent, it is much like the Con- 
stanza valley. Here the estimated amount of pine is 


3,500 board feet to the acre over the wooded area. At 
La Vega three small saw mills reach a total joint out- 
put of 1,000,000 feet annually. In Santiago province 
the valley, containing about 179,000 acres, is estimated 
at about 1,500 feet to the acre. In part of Monte Cristi 
province, with an area of 1,022,000 acres, the pine 
growth is estimated at the same figures. The mountain 
tops in the extreme northeastern provinces are covered 
with pine growth, as is the mountainous section of 
Santo Domingo. 


Surveys, Titles and Labor. 


No accurate survey has been made of any of the 
provinces. ‘Titles in Barahona are pronounced good. In 
Azua the ownership is in common, but the titles when 
collected are good. La Vega’s titles are for the most 
part held by common owners. In Santiago are larger 
individual owners than in many of the other provinces, 
although much of the land is held by common owner- 
ship, which seems to be the case to a greater or less ex- 
tent throughout the republic. 

Labor is ample always, and wages are from 40 to 
60 cents gold in Barahona and Azua, to 60 to 80 
cents gold in La Vega and Santiago. Owing to the 
density of its undergrowth and the scattered condi- 
tion of the many varieties that grow on its vast area, 
the successful operation of the hardwoods in the repub- 
lic of Santo Domingo would be difficult and expensive; 
so much so in fact, that it would be financially hazardous 
for an American company to invest money in such a 


venture with the expectation of operating with woods- 
men from the United States. 

As land there is very cheap, however, an American 
company could expect to realize a fair interest on an 
investment in timber land to be operated by the follow- 
ing methods: Establish purchasing agents at Azua, 
Barahona and Enriquillo to work in conjunction with 
the natives, supplying them with modern tools and pay- 
ing them a fair compensation to deliver the lumber to 
these points. This is the only way that hardwood can 
bertaken from this large area with financial success. 

Operation of the pine lands is a different proposition. 
The vast territory they cover and the hight at which 
the stand grows present a problem that can be solved 
by experienced and capable lumbermen—and by them 
only. The absence of any form of undergrowth and the 
ease with which the trees can be collected or yarded for 
transportation is apparent, but the taking of the lumber 
from the hights to valley or river whence it could be 
taken to tide water, is the real and serious difficulty in 
the way. 

Other difficulties would be to teach the native not to 
eut timber on land other than his own, abolishing a 
practice he and his fathers before him have followed, 
and to prevent the destruction of thousands of acres of 
timber land by fire to afford grazing for a small herd 
of cattle. 

At present there are small saw mills at Santiago, La 
Vega and Barahona, whose joint capacity does not ex- 
ceed 2,000,000 feet a vear. The lumber is sawed for 
home consumption and the price is $30 a thousand. 





BIG CONSOLIDATION OF SOUTHERN 


Announcement is made this week of one of the 
largest consolidations of sawmill interests reported 
from the southern field in the last few years. Eight 
important lumber corporations have sold all of their 
property to the newly organized Hilton-Dodge Lumber 
Company, which was incorporated last year in Chatham 
county, Georgia, as successor to the Hilton & Dodge 
Lumber Company, a concern that has been engaged in 
lumber manufacture in Georgia since the civil war. 
The companies involved in the transfer of property 
are: Sapelo Land & Lumber Company, Southern 
Export Company, Bale Royal Manufacturing Company, 
The Milfhaven Company, Savannah Mercantile Com- 
pany, Cypress & Pine Timber Company, Westmoreland 
Lumber Corporation and Floyds Neck Land & Timber 
Company. 

The Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company is now capital- 
ized at $7,378,000, of which $5,500,000 is common stock 
and the balance preferred. It acquires land and timber 
holdings to the extent of 552,388 acres in Georgia and 
South Carolina with a timber stand estimated at 
3,500,000,000 to 4,000,000,000 feet, most of which is 
cypress and long and shortleaf yellow pine. This 
timber is well located and of high quality. The com- 
pany will operate seven modern saw mills, one each at 
Wiggins, S. C.; Savannah, Ga.;: Belfast, Ga.: Darien, 
Ga.; Brunswick, Ga., and Satille Bluff, Ga., with an 
aggregate annual capacity of 150,000,000 feet, more 
than oge-fourth of which will be cypress. 

The only secured indebtedness of the Hilton-Dodge 
Lumber Company is a bond issue of $6,000,000, which 
has been underwritten by Clark L. Poole & Co., timber 
bond investment bankers of Chicago. The proceeds of 
this issue have been used by the Hilton-Dodge Lumber 
Company to retire all the secured and unsecured obliga- 
tions of the eight companies absorbed and to provide 
cash working capital of $1,148,000. The officers of the 
Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company are: 
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H. Sawyer 
W. H. Sawyer, jr. 
s} Barns 
The following statement has been authorized by R. 
H. Knox, president of the company: 


The Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co. is a Georgia corpora- 
tion and its predecessors have long been in business. 
The Hiltons first started in the mill business in 1857 


or 1858 under the firm name of Thomas Hilton & Sons, 
the head of the firm being the father of Joseph Hilton, 
and the sons, two brothers. Joseph Hilton commenced 
work with the firm in 1858 an employee, and was ad- 






mitted to partnership in 1865. The mill was a double 
gang mill, built of brick, and had a capacity of 25,000 
feet per day; rather a large capacity for that date. 

This firm was succeeded by Hilton & Foster in 1870, 
Thomas Hilton, sr., retiring, and hiS two sons, Joseph 
and Thomas Hilton, and James L. Foster, comprising 
the new firm. The writer, a nephew of the Hiltons, en- 
tered the employ of this firm in 1877 at the age of 15 
vears. 


They were, in turn, succeeded in 
Timber & Lumber Co., with Joseph Hilton as president. 
James L. Foster as vice president, and Robert P. Paul 
as secretary and treasurer, the writer being a small 
stockholder in this company. 


1879 by the Hilton 


Changes. 


This business continued very successfully until 1888, 
when the Hilton & Dodge Lumber Co. was formed, with 


an authorized capital of $1,000,000, with Joseph Hilton as 
president, Norman W. Dodge as first vice president. 
James L. Foster as second vice president and Robert 


P. Paul as secretary and treasurer. About 1900 Norman 
W. Dodge disposed of his interest in the corporation to 
the other stockholders and James L. Foster was elected 
first vice president, and the writer, whose holdings were 
largely increased when Mr. Dodge went out, was elected 
second vice president. When this company was formed 
James lL. Foster took the management of the company’s 
{nterest at St. Simons Island, two mills, and the writer 


was given the management of its Darien interests, con- 
sisting of four mills and the log supply at St. Simons 
mill. In 1902 the company acquired the Vale Royal 
Manufacturing Co. of Savannah, Ga., of which the writer 
was made secretary and general manager. In 1905 
he was given the general management of the entire busi- 
ness of the Hilton & Dodge Lumber Co., including its 
various subsidiary corporations. In 1906 the company ac- 
quired the Mill Haven Co. of Savannah, Ga., the writer 
taking over its management. In 1904 the Savannah Mer- 
cantile Co. was incorporated with_ the writer as presi- 
dent. In 1910 the Southern Export Co. was incorpo- 
rated with the writer as president, for the wholesale 
exporting of lumber and logs from outside mills. 

The annual cut of the mills above mentioned has been 
from 70,000,000 feet to 90,000,000 feet per annum, con- 
sisting of pine and cypress, with a sprinkling of hard- 
woods. 

The company has now taken over the Westmoreland 
Lumber Corporation, which has been cutting 30,000,000 
feet per annum. 

This gives the present organization seven mills, which 
includes two large double band mills, each with resaws. 
Two of the mills are dimension mills, two are combina- 
tion dimension and board mills, and three are board 
mills, and two of the last run almost exclusively on 
cypress, 

These mills easily have a capacity of 150,000,000 feet 
per annum, and it is our intention to make, and we will 
make, that cut. 


Location of Mills. 


Each and every one of our mills is located on deep 
water, accessible for vessels, and all, save one, have in 
addition rail connections, with water competitive and 
other favorable all rail rates. The locations of the mills 
are such that all dimension lumber is so unloaded from 
roller beds on to the docks that it is within reach of 
vessels’ tackles without further handling, .and boards 
with a minimum of handling. Nearly all competitors 
have to face railroad freights from the mills in order 
to get to water transportation, involving several handlings 
of the lumber, and it will be seen that this gives us a 
great advantage. The average freight on lumber from 
Georgia and Florida mills to deep water is $3 per thou- 
sand feet, and the cost of loading on cars, handling at 
the ports, including wharfage, is nearly $1 per thou- 
sand feet more. 

In addition to the Westmoreland Lumber Corporation, 
the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co. is taking over the Cypress 
& Pine Timber Co., and the Floyd’s Neck Land & Tim- 
ber Co., both of which companies own large and valuable 
timber interests. 

The consolidation of these various companies, by in- 
creasing the volume of business, will greatly reduce the 
cost of administration, production and other expenses, 
per thousand feet, and permit the introduction of many 
economies. 

Our companies have been long and favorably known to 
the trade, not only for their care in preparing and 
shipping out their products, but for the diversity of 
their products. They manufacture long and short leaf 
pine dimension, cypress, ash, bay poplar, red gum, yellow 
poplar, floorings, ceiling, moldings, and other dressed lum- 
ber of all kinds, shingles and lath, and furnish for ex- 
port yellow poplar, ash, oak, hickory and other logs. This 
diversity enables us to supply every want of our customers 
in southern woods. 

The company has exceptional representation in the 
principal lumber markets to which it has favorable 
freight rates. In addition to New York it has exclusive 
agencies in Boston, Portland, New Haven and Phila- 
delphia, and agents in Baltimore and Atlanta. These 
representatives cover Canada, New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and other eastern points. 
Georgia and South Carolina, which are important lum- 
ber markets, are covered from Atlanta and Savannah. 
The company is represented abroad by long established 
agencies at Liverpool, Hamburg, Bremen, Dusseldorf, 
Rotterdam and Antwerp, through which it does an active 
business. These agencies cover Great Britain, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium and France. We enjoy through Sa- 
vannah, Brunswick and Charleston most favorable 
freight rates and the best liner service by steamers. 

While these outlets for our product are valuable, prob- 
ably the most promising of all is the local prospect. The 
rapid diminishing of local forest areas is rapidly lessen- 
ing the supply of lumber in South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. These states are fast building up and are re- 
quiring lumber in greatly increased quantities. A large 
part of the output of both Florida and Georgia are now 
used locally. and will be used in much greater quantities 
in future. This company owns a very heavy percentage 
of the timber left standing in this state, and a further 
percentage of that owned by them is interspersed with 
its holdings and will naturally be owned by it in time. 

The company owns something over 550,000 acres in fee 
simple and timber deeds. on which there stands—in my 
opinion—between 3,500,000,000 and 4,000,000,000 feet of ex- 
ceptionally good merchantable timber. 

Of this. approximately 1,000,000,000 feet is fine cypress, 
and of the balance, something over 2,000,000,000 feet is 


PINE INTERESTS. 


long and shortleaf yellow pine. Much of this timber was 
purchased by the writer, or under his direction, and is above 
the average for size and quality, and the pine is of original 
growth. In the opinion of the writer this is by far the 
finest body of timber on the Atlantic coast, and admirably 
located as respects transportation to the various mills. 

The directors of the company are as follows: Joseph Hil- 
ton, of New York; James L. Foster, Thomas Hilton and R. 
H. Knox, of Savannah, Ga.; J. R. Paschall, Thomas Gresham, 
of Richmond, Va.; W. H. Sawyer, W. H. Sawyer, jr., of 
Worcester, Mass., and F. R. Barns, of Chicago, II]. 

Joseph Hilton, James L. Foster and the writer have long 
been associated with this company and identified with its 
successful operations, as will appear from the first portion 
of this letter. 

Thomas Hilton is the only son of Joseph Hilton, and is 
a capable young man, now in charge of the selling depart- 
ment. He started his business career at the mills. 

J. R. Paschall, first vice president, has been in the lumber 
business since 1896. In 1907 he acquired in connection with 
Mr. Gresham the Westmoreland Lumber Corporation, and 
was made president of it, and is also president of the Wingo, 
Ellett & Crump Shoe Co., of Richmond, Va., and interested 
in other corporations. He has made a great success of the 
Westmoreland Lumber Corporation, and brings to the aid of 
the company unusual business ability. 

Mr. Thomas Gresham is a capitalist of Richmond, Va. He 
is vice president of the Westmoreland Lumber Corporation 
and president of the Wise Granite Co. 

W. H. Sawyer was the founder of the W. H. Sawyer 
Lumber Co., of Tonawanda, N. Y. He is now president of 
the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co., of Worcester, Mass., and he 
has been a large handler of lumber for years. He is a man 
of large means and has large interests in Lower California 
and Oregon, besides being interested largely in iron prop- 
erties and also city real estate in Worcester, Mass. 

- H. Sawyer, jr., is his son and recently has been asso- 
ciated with him in his various activities. 

F. R. Barns has been 15 years in the lumber and timber 
business; about ten years was spent with the Grayson-Mc- 
Leod Lumber Co. and the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., both 
of St. Louis, in various responsible positions, including the 
management of the first mentioned company’s large timber 
and sawmilling interests in Arkansas and Louisiana. 

Mr. Barns is a recognized expert in the manufacture of 
lumber and will give a good part of his time towards in- 
creasing the efficiency of this organization. 

The financial condition of the company, after the sale of 
the bonds will be approximately as follows: 


ASSETS. 
ce Pore cry ge ye be Eo 71 | en ree : + -$11,918,347.00 
Seven complete saw mill plants, railroads, log- 
WANG WUUNIMIONE OES. 16 < <.6. 4. 6:00 :0.0 0'0.0..6'0 910 5.6.0.0:5.6 1,558,330.00 
Current assets: Lumber, merchandise etc....... 660,761.17 
MUPRINEN Ese Riera ta cts ig 2 ha terete x ee wioicgatare Ge Wee a8 (A 1a wis lw Biare 6 1,202,500.00 


$15,339,988.17 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock: 
Common stock author- 


ized and issued..... $5,500,000.00 





Preferred stock au- 
ce | =. eae eerie :$2,000,000 
ess anissued ........:% 122,000 1,878,000.00 
$7,378,000.00 
Bond Issue: 
First mortgage authorized and issued........ $ 6,000,000.00 
CURPENt ACCOUNT PAVAVIC. 2... 0s ores 66 0:00.05 000 03,911.65 
RINE Gas ea oaks es eo os oe SA ea a otk 1,258,018.52 


$15,339,938.17 


The underwriting of a $6,000,000 bond issue, in con- 
nection with the extensive purchase of timber and lands 
described, involves one feature especially worthy of com- 
ment. 
Clark L. Poole and Edward E. Cronwall. Its members 
were the first bankers to buy and offer to investors in the 
Chicago market and, probably in the United States, bonds 
secured by timber lands. Messrs. Poole and Cronwall 
are recognized authorities in the timberland bond busi- 
ness and as bankers to lumbermen. They have handled 
timber bonds to the extent of approximately $63,000,000 
without loss or default of any kind whatever. This 
remarkable record speaks for itself, as evidence of the 
firm’s care in selecting securities and is also valuable 
evidence of the dependability of lumbermen, particularly 
those conducting large operations, and their promptness 
in meeting their obligations. 

The Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co., with an honorable 
record extending back many years, becomes, as the result 
of this remarkable expansion, one of the most important 
factors in the southern pine industry and reenters the 
field with ample capital and extraordinary timber and 
mill resources which assure the suecess of its operation. 
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The firm Clark L. Poole & Co. is composed of ° 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


February 5—Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Dcor Salesmen, Lansing, Mich. 


February 6—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Ottawa, 
Ont, 





February 6-7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Downey, Lansing, Mich. 

February 6-8— Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 

February 7—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Burlington, Iowa, 

February 6-8—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

February 7-8—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 

February 7-8—Canadian Forestry Association, Ottawa, Ont. 

February 8—Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

February 18-15—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

February 18-15—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, annual meeting, New Sherman House, Chi- 
cago, 

February 14—Central Association Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Sherman House, Chicago, IIl. 

February 15-16— Lumber Sales Managers’ Association, 
Chicago. 

February 15-17—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattie, Wash. 

February 2)—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
and Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, joint 
meeting, Waterloo, Iowa. 

February 20-21—Pennsylvania Chestnut Tree Blight Com- 
mission, Capitol Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 

February 20-21—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tyler Hotel, Louisville, Ky. ? 

February 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister. Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 21-28—National Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 

March 6-7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. : 

March 6 and 7—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Jackson, Tenn. 

May 7-9—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

June 6-7—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Tl. 





NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ANNUAL. 


From the office of Leonard Bronson, manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Tacoma, 
Wash., formal announcement has been issued of the 
tenth annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to be held May 7 and 8 at the Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. The announcement states that 
arrangements have also been made whereby the conven- 
tion may be continued a third day if it should seem 
necessary or desirable and, further, that— 

Announcements regarding hotel accommodations and pro- 
gram will be made later. However, a great many important 
matters will be considered at this meeting and it is earnestly 
desired that each affiliated association be represented at 
the meeting by its full quota of delegates. Each association 
is entitled to two delegates as a minimum, one delegate addi- 
tional for each 100,000,000 feet production or fraction there- 
of, and three alternate delegates for each delegate. While 
only delegates will be entitled to vote visitors will be wel- 
come. Delegates should be appointed as early as possible 
and notification given this office. 





ALABAMA-WEST FLORIDA MANUFACTURERS TO 
MEET, 

Secretary J. H. Eddy, of the Alabama-West Florida 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has advised the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the next regular meeting of 
that organization will be held at the New Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., February 7, following the an- 
nual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Matters of unusual importance are to be handled 
at the meeting of the Alabama-West Florida Associa- 
tion and a large attendance is expected. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ COMING ANNUAL. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 31.—Officers of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association conferred at the 
Seelbach Hotel Monday with representatives of the Louis- 
ville Hardwood Club regarding arrangements for the 
annual convention of the wholesalers’ association, which 
will be held here March 6 and 7. President F. R. Bab- 
cock, of Pittsburgh; Trustee, Lewis Dill, of Baltimore, 
and Secretary E. F. Perry, of New York, represented 
the National association, and President T. M. Brown, 
A. E. Norman, Barry Norman and others discussed the 
convention from the local standpoint. Louis Seelbach, 
of the Seelbach Hotel, was present to arrange for ac- 
commodations. 

The general sentiment was that the chances for a ban- 
ner attendance are good. Indications are that the East 
will be represented as usual in large number, and that 
there will be solid delegations of southern and western 
lumbermen. The national officials expressed themselves 
as well pleased with the work done thus far by the local 
lumbermen. 

The banquet will be held the evening of March 6, and 
will take place in the main dining room of the hotel, on 
the first floor. The affair will be an elaborate one, and 
Boniface Seelbach has. promised to ‘‘lay simself out’’ 
for the occasion. The list of speakers which ‘is being 
secured for this event will be one of the most imposing 
which have. ever been presented at a lumber meeting, 
several national celebrities being scheduled to address 
the wholesalers. 

The second evening there will be a smoker and vaude- 
ville performance, and the ladies will be entertained 
with a reception and musicale. The ladies are to be 
present at the banquet also. During the day they will 
be taken on automobile tours and other sight-seeing trips. 

It is expected that a visit to Mammoth Cave, one of 
Kentucky’s most famous natural wonders, will be ar- 


ranged for Friday, March 8, as many of the eastern 
trade have expressed a desire to explore it. Secretary 
Perry said that a special train would probably be made 
up to carry the lumbermen and their friends to Glasgow 
Junction, near which the cavern is located. Another side 
trip will probably be to French Lick Springs, Ind. 





NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 

The directors of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, at a recent meeting held at headquarters in Chi- 
cago, decided upon the dates and place of its annual 
convention. It will be held Thursday and Friday, June 
6 and 7, and in Chicago, in accordance with previous 
arrangements. 





SOUTHEASTERN IOWA LUMBERMEN TO MEET. 


Bur.ineton, Iowa, Jan. 30.—The fifteenth annual 
convention of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association will be held at Burlington Wednesday, 
February 7, with headquarters at the Burlington hotel. 
There will be two sessions, morning and afternoon, the 
first to be devoted to the reports of: officers and general 
business of the association. In the afternoon the con- 
vention will listen to G. W. Dulany, jr., of Clinton, 
Towa, who will speak on the National Federation of 
Retail Merchants, and John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, 
who will discuss the mythical lumber trust. At noon 
the visitors will be entertained at luncheon by ‘the fol- 
lowing Burlington dealers: Burlington Lumber Co., 
Gilbert-Hedge Lumber Co., Rand Lumber Co., Noelke- 
Lyon Manufacturing Co., Nairn-Gillies Co., Derby Mills 
Co. and John A. Ubler. 

The following are the officers and directors of the 
association: President, C. R. McCrary, Douds-Leando; 
vice president, B. C. Brown, Colfax; secretary-treasurer, 
W. O. Riddle, Mediapolis; directors—L. H. Wallace, 
Washington; I. E. Mathews, Delta; H. S. Eckels, Sey- 
mour; F. E. Ayers, Iowa City; Fred Smith, Richland; 
Fred Beach, Muscatine; C. M. Porter, Oskaloosa; W. G. 
Blair, Malcom; H. R. Bradford, Keokuk. 





CANADIANS IN CONVENTION. 


As has previously been announced, the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association will be held 
at Ottawa, Ont., on February 6, and that of the Canadian 
Forestry Association February 7 and 8, in some of the 
proceedings the two organizations to act jointly. 

Preparations have practically been completed for the 
lumbermen’s convention, which will handle matters of 
unusual importance, and a full attendance of that organi- 
zation’s members is expected. The sessions of the for- 
estry association will be held in the Railway Committee 
room of the House of Commons, and will be under the 
patronage of the Duke of Connaught. Others who are 
expected to be present and take part include: R. L. 
Borden, Premier of Canada; Sir Wilfrid Laurier; Martin 
Burrell, Minister of Agriculture; Gifford Pinchot, of 
Washington, D. C.; Henry S. Graves, United States 
Forester, Washington; W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands, 
British Columbia; R. H. Campbell, Director of Forestry, 
Ottawa; Dr. B. E. Fernow, dean of the faculty of for- 
estry of the University of Toronto, and E. A. Sterling, 
forester for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Special rail 
road rates have been secured. 





MICHIGAN RETAILERS ARRANGE ATTRACTIVE 
PROGRAM. 


At the twenty-third annual convention of the Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held 
at Hotel Downey, Lansing, Mich., February 6 and 7, 
various matters of vital importance will be brought 
up, and every member is urged to attend. Discussions 
pertinent to the coming presidential election will be 
held with the object of determining what the mem- 
bers will fight for and whom they will support. 

The meeting will open Tuesday at 9:00 a. m., and the 
first session will be devoted to the reports of the 
officers and appointment of committees. At succeed- 
ing sessions special speakers will present topics of 
live interest, those slated being E. M. Trowern, Do- 
minion secretary of the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Canada; C. D. Joslyn, of Detroit; E. L. Ewing, 
of Grand ‘Rapids; W. M. Lalor, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
and A. L. Holmes, of Detroit. 

Mr. Trowern will speak on ‘‘The Future of the 
Retailer,’’ reviewing the retail situation in Canada 
and drawing conclusions that apply equally well to 
the United States. C. D. Joslyn, speaking on ‘‘Fed- 
eral Suits Against Retail Lumbermen,’’ will review 
the present situation. E. L. Ewing, who has handled 
the traffic affairs of several leading Michigan con- 
cerns, will draw upon the stores of his experience in 
discussing ‘‘ Traffic Problems.’’ Under the title of 
‘‘Shingle Inspection Rules,’’ W. M. Lalor will ex- 
plain the work of the Pacific Coast Inspection Bureau 
and other matters pertaining to the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association. ‘‘What’s the Matter with 
Business’’ is the timely topic chosen by A. L. Holmes, 
and he will offer many stimulating suggestions. 

At 6:30 Tuesday evening occurs the annual banquet, 
followed by a vaudeville entertainment at the theater 
as guests of the Rikerd and Longstreet lumber com- 
panies. The formal sessions close Wednesday noon, 
after which the visiting lumbermen will be shown the 
sights of the city, special privileges having been ac- 
corded them by some of the leading manufacturing 
establishments. Various committees are working over- 
time arranging programs that will make all members 
glad they came. 


ANNUAL OF WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 30.—The annua! meeting of the 
Western Vine Manufacturers’ Association will be held 
in Spokane on Wednesday, February 7, in the assembly 
rvom in the Old National Bank Building... There will be 
two sessions, beginning at 10 a. m., and in the evening 
a banquet at the Hall of Doges at Davenport’s, to which 
the ladies are invited. 

The Dover Lumber Co. has invited the members to go 
tothe plant at Dover, Idaho, on the following day, where 
a meeting of the Bureau of Grades will be held. On that 
evening, February 8, a Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be 
held in Spokane under the direction of Vicegerent J. H. 
Ehrmanntraut. 


MOUNTAIN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 29.—At the annual meeting 
of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
resolutions were passed favoring further protection for 
the lumbering, mining and fruit growing industries, 
which are the principal sources of commercial activity in 
the interior, Another resolution urged that the railways en- 
deavor to give relief to the farmers on the prairies in 
their present need for more cars to remove the immense 
amount of grain awaiting shipment. 

With reference to the reported abolition of the dump- 
ing clause in the Canadian customs tariff of 1907 the 
association went on record to the effect that, in its opin- 
ion, the provisions of that clause should be extended for 
the protection of the industries of the Dominion and the 
provisian should be made applicable to all articles im- 
ported from foreign countries and invoiced at less than 
the cost of production. 

That great damage is being done to this country by 
the policy of railroads heavily subsidized by the Cana- 
dian people in purchasing many of their supplies, such as 
lumber, in the United States, was the opinion expressed 
in a resolution unanimously passed. 

A resolution on the question of forest fire protection 
will be prepared and presented to the Government. 

The association voted in favor of the Government own- 
ing the telephone system of the province, declaring that 
the methods of operation of privately owned lines had 
demonstrated the absolute inadequacy of such service and 
the inability of the companies to extend telephone lines 
in accordance with the requirements of the province. 
Those who discussed this point were of the opinion that 
the association could work in union with the boards of 
trade of the province and that a great deal could be 
done to educate public sentiment in the necessities of 
the lumber industry in this way. 

Officers elected were: President, Otto Lachmund, Ar- 
rowhead; vice president, F. W. Adolph, Baynes; secre- 
tary, treasurer and manager, W. A. Anstie; executive, 
W. B. Sawyer, Chase; E. S. Howe, Jaffray; A. E. Watts, 
Wattsburg, and W. Mark Decow, Paulson. 








EXPENSES UNDER CONSIDERATION. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 30.—Cleveland is about to open 
an internal course of education for the benefit of local 
lumbermen and their employees. 

During the last two or three years the average local 
market price condition has been demoralized. Much 
stock has been sold cheaper than it could be replaced 
and millwork has gone without any basis of cost. Mon- 
day of this week an informal, meeting was held at the 
lumber club house, at which the cost of handling and 
manufacture were seriously discussed by a number of 
the yard and mill owners. It was shown that the over- 
head charges made in the Cleveland market are such 
as tend only to bankruptcy and the starting of the cam- 
paign of education was begun to educate those doing the 
figuring in the market as to what their charges beyond 
cost of lumber really is. 

Said F. H. Peters, of the Peters Millwork & Lumber 
Co. and president of the Cleveland Lumber Club: 

I was astonished to learn the cost estimated by prominent 
speakers at the Dayton meeting. There is no doubt that 
the local market will be greatly benefited by such an in- 
vestigation and we hope to start such a movement imme- 
diately so that lumber dealers and mill men may come to 
a better knowledge. I have seen old dealers who were con- 
vineced that their figures were wrong and meant to change 
them in _the future. Our lines in this county last year 
amounted to $350,000. Much of this will be a serious loss 
and it must be distributed throughout the market. We 
need a better understanding of the facts among us or the 
sheriff will have something more to do. 

The same sentiment was expressed by a number of 
local dealers and plans were laid for a weekly -or bi- 
weekly meeting of those who figure in various lines so 
that a new system of figuring may be instituted in the 
various offices. 





NATIONAL LUMBER EXPORTERS’ ANNUAL. 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 30.—The twelfth annual 
convention of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associ- 
ation, held at the New Willard Hotel, January 25 and 
26, was one of the most important and ‘interesting ever 
held by this association, according to the information 
given ‘out by the members present. Matters of unusual 
importance were considered. Reports were made by the 
committees on transportation, arbitration and complaints, 
membership, and claims, and reports by several special 
committees. The membership was reported as the largest 
in the history of the organization, and the report of 
finances was satisfactory. ° 

A resolution was unanimously passed deploring the 
publicity given by the steamship lines on the other 
side enabling dealers to trace competitive shipments. The 
secretary was instructed to communicate this to the 
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steamship companies, and to see what could be done to 
stop the practice. ; 

On the evening of the 25th, after the regular session 
of the association, which was reported in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week, the members assembled for an 
informal dinner. 

R. W. Price, who had been the treasurer of the associ- 
ation since its organization, resigned owing to the press 
of other business, 

Harvey M. Dickson, of Norfolk, Va., who has been 
the president of the association for the last three terms, 
was unanimously reelected. Other officers elected for the 
ensuing year were: First vice president, S. B. Anderson, 
of Memphis, Tenn.; second vice president, F. F. Fee, of 
Dermott, Ark.; treasurer, John L. Alcock, of Baltimore, 
Md. R. D. McLean, ot Buffalo, N. Y., was elected a 
director to fill the place of F. F. Fee, resigned. Other 
directors elected were: Edward Barber, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; George M. Spiegel, of Philadelphia, Pa.; G. A. 
Farber, of London, England, and W. M. Ritter, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The secretary, J. McD. Price, of Baltimore, 
Md., and assistant secretary, T. Palmer, of New Orleans, 
La., were reappointed. 

Among those present at the convention were: 

W. H. Russe, of Memphis, Tenn.; George D. Burgess, of 
Memphis, Tenn.; W. T. Hart, of New York; L. O. Smith, 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; H. M. Saxton, Knoxville, Tenn.; Fred 
Arm, Chattanooga, Tenn.; E. M. Terry, New_York; W. N. 
Cooper, Asheville; W. L. Clement and Claude Keyser, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; W. L. Bown, Baltimore, Md.; L. B. Anderson, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Edward Barker and W. J. Eckman, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; R. D. McLean, Buffalo, N. Y.; R. G. Camp, 
Franklin, Va.; John L. Alcock and J. McD. Price, Baltimore, 
Md.; L. Palmer and Ludwig Hayman, New Orleans, La. ; 
Elliott Lang, N. E. and S. M. Nickey, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Frank F. Fee, Little Rock, Ark.; George M. Spiegel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and W. T. Hart and G. W. Hillberg, of Balti- 
more, Md. 


NEW ISSUE WESTERN RETAILERS’ DIRECTORY. 
SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 29.—A. L. Porter, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has just 
issued a new directory. Up to January 20 the associ- 
ation had a membership of 1,018 yards. He also issued 
the second edition of the Western Retail Lumberman 
which is called the convention number. The lead article 
in the publication is a reproduction of an editorial from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN entitled ‘‘A Call to Arms,’’ 
calling attention to retail lumbermen’s conventions. 








IN SUPPORT OF FIRE INSURANCE MEASURE. 


TAcoMA, WASH., Jan. 29.—Letters are being sent out 
from the offices of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in this city to all affiliated organizations urg- 
ing support of the resolution introduced in Congress by 
Rep. F. 8. Jackson, of Kansas, providing that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor be directed, through the 
Bureau of Corporations, to make a complete investigation 
of the business of foreign and domestic fire insurance 
companies and to gather information concerning causes of 
fire losses and means of prevention, including statistics 
as to the magnitude of fire losses. At its last annual 
meeting the National association went on record as favor- 
ing a resolution similar to that offered by Rep. Jackson. 





RAILWAY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN. 

Statistical Bulletin No 111-A, of the American Rail- 
way Association, issued by the committee on relations be- 
tween railroads, shows that on January 17 an aggregate, 
surplus of 102,479 cars was reported, as compared with 
142,316 cars on January 3, or a decrease of 39,837 cars. 
The committee attributes the heavy decrease in surplus to 
the cold weather during the period covered by the report. 

Shortages reported increased nearly 100 per cent in 
two weeks; the total shortage on January 17 being 
12,194 cars, chiefly box and coal equipment. ; 





MISSISSIPPI PINE ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

GULFPORT, Miss., Feb. 1.—Instead of an annual meet- 
ing, as had been announced, the Mississippi Pine Asso- 
ciation held here yesterday its regular monthly meeting. 
The conference was well attended, and the discussions, 
which were formal, covered manufacturing conditions 
comprehensively. 

In the evening a Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held under 
the direction of Vicegerent J. F. Wilder. Twelve.mem- 
bers were admitted. Following this a banquet was given 
at the Great Southern Hotel, attended by about 125 old 
and new Hoo-Hoo and their ladies. 





TO REMEDY CHESTNUT TREE BLIGHT. 


The large force of experts appointed by the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania in June of last year, under a 
legislative appropriation of $275,000, to investigate 
the chestnut tree bark disease which has been and is 
seriously damaging or destroying the chestnut trees 
of that state will render a report of their investiga- 
tions February 20 and 21, at a convention of the 
Pennsylvania Chestnut Tree Blight Commission. The 
meeting, called by Governor John K. Tener, will be 
held in the Capitol Building at Harrisburg. Invita- 
tions to attend the conference state that it is called 
‘“for the purpose of considering the danger presented 
by the prevalence and spread of a fungous disease 
of the wild chestnut tree, known as the chestnut bark 
disease, and the methods to be pursued in accomplish- 
ing its possible control.’’ 

Besides the reports of the experts the results of 
the work of the State’s pathological staff, among 
other matters, will be presented for discussion. A 
purpose of the convention is to secure the cooperative 
action of other states whose chestnut trees have been 
attacked by the disease. 

The problem is now before Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 


Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan, all of which probably will send 
delegates. These with an attendance of lumbermen 
and others interested it is hoped will in conference 
discover some effective means for eradication of the 
prevalent chestnut blight. 

1shose to whom invitations have been addressed are 
requested to notify Harold Peirce, 1112 Morris Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, of their acceptance and to advise 
him of their desire for hotel accommodations at Har- 
risburg. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 31.—Owing to the fact that 
many Nashville lumbermen are attending the Hardwood 
convention in Cincinnati, the attendance at the regular 
weekly luncheon of the executive committee of the Nash- 
ville Lumbermen’s Club was smaller this week than usual. 
Trading among the members was good and encouraging 


reports as to the condition of the local market were 
heard. Chestnut was the most active in the trading done, 
while ash and cherry were also featured. The heaviest 
movement in Nashville just now, however, as for some 
weeks past, is in plain oak, while some improvement was 
shown in quartered white oak. 





FIFTEEN KITTENS TO BE INITIATED. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 29.—Vicegerent J. H. Ehrmann- 
traut has named February 8 as the date for the con- 
catenation that will be held in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. About 15 kittens will be initiated. Ma- 
sonic Temple has been secured for the ‘‘Cat’’ and be- 
sides the ceremonies of initiation there will be a program 
of speeches and songs and a number of vaudeville acts 
by local and professional talent. About 100 members are 
expected to attend the session, which will close with a 
banquet. 





D. B. MACLAREN ; F. 
President. 


W. 


First Vice President. 





FRANK CUTSINGER ; 
Second Vice President. 


KilTZ ; 


: EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB A BOOSTER. 


The members of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, of 
Evansville, Ind., is composed of as live, uptodate and 
progressive a set of lumbermen as it is possible to get 
together. Every one is a booster for Evansville first, 
last and all the time. The members are not backward in 
telling of the position their city holds with reference to 
hardwood lumber and the furniture trade and their vigor 
is such and is so continuously and intelligently exercised 
that, without resort to exaggeration, Evansville’s busi- 
ness interests generally and those of its lumber trade 
especially are exhaustively exploited in all directions 
where the club’s efforts will give practical results. The 
personnel of the club is as follows: 

Albert Starbuck, 
Cc. _P. White 
Evansville. 
Clemens Reitz Sons Co., Ev- 

ansville. 


Petersburg. 


D. B. MacLaren & Co., Ev- 
Lumber Co., 


ansville. 
Federal Stave & Lumber Co., 
Evansville. 
Fullerton-Powell Lumber Co., 


Evansville Veneer Co, Ev- Evansville. 

ansville, Maley, Wertz & Foote, Vin- 
J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg. cennes. 
J. V. Stimson & Co., Owens- Reimeier Bros. & Cummins, 


boro, Ky. 


) Evansville, 
J. H. Moeller & Co., Mt. Ver- 


The Wolflin-Luhring Lumber 
Co., Evansville. 

Joseph Waltman, Evansville. 

Anton Brucken, Evansville. 


non, 
Maley, Wertz & Grimwood, 
Evansville. 


Young & Cutsinger, Evans- Rockport Box Manufacturing 
ville. Co., Rockport. 

American Wood Work Mfg. Frank Bloomer, Evansville. 
Co., Evansville. Von Behren Manufacturing 

Maley & Wertz, Evansville. Co., Evansville. 


The officers for the year just closed were: Bedna 
Young, of Young & Cutsinger, president, and Elmer B. 
Luhring, secretary. 

In January, just before the meeting of the Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association in Evansville, the 


M. E. CUMMINGS; 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Ee 
BEDNA YUUNG; 
Retiring President. 
OFFICERS OF THE EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S 


club held its annual election of officers and selected: 
President—D. B. MacLaren, of D. B. MacLaren & Co. 

First vice president—Fred Reitz, of Clemens Reitz Sons Co. 
5 vice 





president—F. M. Cutsinger, of Young & 





Cummings. 

Trustees—Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz; C. P. White, of 
the ©, P. White Lumber Co. and Charles Wolflin, of the 
Wolfiin-Luhring Lumber Co. 


The club constituted itself a committee of the whole in 
helping to entertain the Indiana hardwood lumbermen at 
their thirteenth annual convention held in Evansville 
January 18. On registration each lumberman was pre- 
sented with a red morocco bound book with the name of 
the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club in gold on the cover. 
Inside were separate engraved tickets telling the visitors 
what they might do and where they were welcome. The 
first ticket presented them with a facsimile of the key of 
Evansville. The second and third tickets gave the names 
of the hosts. The fourth ticket bore the name of the 
visitor, which entitled him to a seat at the banquet given 
at the St. George Hotel in the evening. The fifth ticket 
extended the privileges of the building of the Evansville 
Businessmen’s Association, another booster club of Evans- 
ville. The Elks’ Club, the Press Club of Evansville, the 
Crescent Club and the Country Club all extended the cour- 
tesies and privileges of their homes to the members and 
visitors in attendance at the hardwood convention. 

Everyone left Evansville feeling that every man on the 
roll of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was a mighty 
good friend of his. The spirit shown on this occasion 
readily explains why Evansville continues to be kept 
prominently on the map. 





DANIEL WERTZ; 
Trustee. 


CLUB, EVANSVILLE, IND. 
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ITS TENTH YEARLY CONFERENCE. 


Live Convention of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association—The Trade’s 
Status Shown by Official Reports — Progress in Universal Grading — 
Education in Telling Addresses—A Meeting of Accomplishments. 


The tenth annual con- 
vention of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States 
held its first session at 
the Hotel Sinton, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on the morn- 
ing of January 30. Ac- 
cording to the program 
this session began at 
10:30, but as a matter of 
fact it was after 11 
o’clock when President 
Townsend ealled the 
meeting to order, and so 
caused one of the serio- 
comic developments of 
the sessions. Mayor Hunt 
of Cincinnati, the newly 
elected reform mayor, 
was invited to be present 
and welcome the visitors. 
Mayor Hunt was present. 
He was present at 10:30; 
at 11:05 he was absent. 
He had taken his hat and 
overcoat and departed 
with the remark that he 
was too busy a man to 
await the pleasure of 
people who did not keep 
their appointments. Mayor 
Hunt thereby showed his 
unfamiliarity with lum- 
ber conventions; he did 
not know that one of the 
great wastes in the lum- 
ber business is the time 
lost by convention attend- 
ants who do not attend until they are driven in. 


The Governor Speaks by Proxy. 


In calling the convention to order, President W. B. 
Townsend introduced Edward Colston of Cincinnati, 
law partner of Governor Harmon of Ohio, to speak 
in behalf of the governor, the presence of President 
Taft in the Capital City on that date, of course, ren- 
dering Governor Harmon’s presence there a polite 
necessity and enforcing his absence from Cincinnati. 
As the Chair remarked, it was a case of a President 
that is to be entertaining a President that is. Mr. 
Colston was somewhat profuse in his apologies for the 
governor’s absence and for his own shortcomings as 
a public speaker. He indulged in a little gentle raillery 
on Governor Harmon’s presidential aspirations and 
after saying what he had to say on behalf of the gov- 
ernor, who he complained had not forwarded the 
speech which he had prepared for the occasion, Mr. 
Colston had a few words to say in his own behalf, as 
follows: 


Now I do not know, but I believe that I have about 
done representing the governor of Ohio. When a man is 
in politics—and I have heard that the governor has an 
eye cast in that direction—it is a pretty ticklish busi- 
ness for any fellow who is not a politician—and God 
knows I am not; I couldn’t be elected to the office of 
constable in any place on the face of the earth, because I 
talk too much, I talk too bluntly, and I say too much 
what I think—but I repeat that it is a pretty ticklish 
business for any man to undertake to represent politically 
a gentleman who is either an aspirant for office—per- 
haps I should not use that term—or that is in what we 
might call a ‘‘receptive mood’; and therefore I am go- 
ing to say what I now intend saying on my own ac- 
count as a citizen of the United States, and as a man 
who has made some little observation of current affairs. 
I want to say a word about the attitude of business to 
the law. I have never been a legislator, I have never 
occupied any position either appointive or elective, but I 
have got the business welfare of the United States and 
particularly of the State of Ohio at heart; and the result 
of my observation is that the law has too much interfered 
with the business interests of this country, in my judg- 
ment. [Applause.] There are too many politicians that 


- want to ride into place and power by putting the screws 


on the business interests of this country and thinking 
that thereby they will gain great applause. [Applause.] 


Business Interests Afraid of the Law. 


I think the business interests of this country are too 
much afraid of the law. I think that they can give too 
much thought to what is going on in Wall Street and 
to what is going on in Washington. I believe that the 
law and business ought to go hand in hand. I do not: 
believe that you want to allow, or that our people in the 
United States ought to allow the law to tyrannize over 
business, and I do not feel also that the law ought to 
allow business to tyrannize over it. There is some happy 
adjustment to be made; and I think it is the part and 
the duty of our business men to see that their _repre- 
sentatives who represent them in the legislative depart- 
ments of our Government should appreciate that the law 
is made for man, and man is not made for the law. 
{ Applause. ] 

It is my opinion that there are too many lawyers in 
the houses of Congress who want to make laws on busi- 
ness subjects, but who know nothing about business sub- 
jects. There ought to be fewer lawyers there and more 








business men. [Applause.] All this is a matter with- 
in your control. These politicians in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the Senate will come down, my 
friends, as soon as they know where public sentiment is. 
All you have got to do is to make public sentiment, put 
it in the right channel and mold it according to what it 
ought to be. 

How can you expect the House of Representatives, 
with the number of men in it that it always has, to 
know anything about what the business needs of the 
country are when two-thirds of them, as I believe, are 
lawyers who never conducted a business enterprise in 
their lives, and many of them in ali probability never had 
a business lawsuit, never had a business client? What 
do they know about the great industrial business of this 
country? [Applause.] 

And I tell you, my friends, that our business interests 
are the heart of the country, and there ought to be law- 
makers that know what the business interests in this 
country require, and who have the ability to provide the 
kind of legislation that will make business grow, not 
make business die. 


The Right Kind of Program. 


Now I just think that is the kind of program that you 
gentlemen ought to prescribe for yourselves and live up 
to it. The people are greater than the politicians. It is 
the people who should rule the politicians, and not the 
politicians the people! Then let the business interests 
come forward and say what they want, and insist upon 
having it, and there will be lawyers enough to draw the 
line if by any possibility the business interests should 
—— a disposition to step beyond what is right and law- 
ful. 


Now, gentlemen, I have detained you longer than I 
had expected to. These last sentiments are my own. I 
am not attributing them to any man. They are just ex- 
actly what I think, and therefore I will not, in my at- 





W. B. TOWNSEND, OF TOWNSEND, TENN. ; 
Retiring President. 


tempted representation of Governor Harmon of Ohio, at- 
tribute these sentiments to him—though I can’t help 
saying I hope to God they are! [Applause.] 


The Chair then introduced J. M. Manley, civic secretary 
of the Cincinnati Business Men’s Club, to speak in behalf 
of President W. E. Hutton, who was absent in New York 
City, as follows: 


I am here to represent the president of the Business Men’s 
Club, Mr. W. E. Hutton, who was called to New York. 
Notice was served upon me last night to be here this morn- 
ing, and similarly to the notice served upon Judge Colston, 
it carried with it the injunction that I must not fail. My 
job depends upon that, so I am here, and I am here in his 
name and in the name of the Business Men’s Club of Cin- 
cinnati to extend to you a hearty welcome to our city. 

I am a great believer in organizations of this character. 
If you will study history you will find that it was an organ- 
ization of the barons at Runnymede that exacted the Magna 
Charta from King John. If you will read our constitution 
you will find there a Bill of Rights which was obtained from 
King John on that date, the result of the work of organi- 
zation. It was a splendid military organization that saved 
the throne of Russia from tottering only a few years ago. It 
was a like organization that caused the King of Spain to 
advocate the enthronement of another man of a different type. 
It was the splendid organization of the Colonists that makes 
is possible for you to hold this convention and for this 
Union to exist today ; it was a splendid military organization 
of this great Government that enabled us to avenge the death 
of the heroes that went down in the Atlantic when the 
battleship Maine was sunk. It was the same great organi- 


zation that for a second time made liberty’s rifle crack so 


loudly at Manila that it was heard around the world. In- 
numerable instances might be recounted of the benefits of 


organization, 
Ordinance of 1787. 


In Ohio just now we read a great deal about the Ordinance 
of 1787.-:Some of the provisions in that ordinance were that 
religion, education and morality being necessary to good 
government and the lives and happiness of men should for- 
ever be encouraged, and that schools and means of education 
should be established and maintained. 

I congratulate this organization because you are carrying 
out one of the basic Ero” that that ordinance laid down, 
namely, education. believe that membership in this organi- 
zation stands for progress; it means that you are willing 


to touch elbows and to break bread with men in the same 
line of business, 

A word about the remarks that Judge Colston made as to 
the politicians. 1 think that is the most important thing 
that confronts the business men of America today. The 
thoughtful citizen must recognize that a great deal of the 
State and National legislation which is oitered has a ten- 
dency to retard progress and to interfere with those activi- 
ties that make for success and prosperity; and I should 
like to see this convention as one of its functions adopt 
something that might be very widely distributed which would 
condemn the activity of the house-top politician, the muck- 
raker, and the opportunist, who works upon hatred and 
prejudice, and who is interfering with the successful prog- 
ress of business. [Applause. ] 

You, as business men, and not only you but every busi- 
ness man in the country, are putting forth your very best 
efforts to turn idle men into a persistent, energetic, working 
force; and while you are doing this a great, prosperous 
nation, a nation with unlimited resources, unlimited ability 
and energy, is standing by with arms folded, languishing 
under a depression that is purely financial, and the causes ot 
which depression should be removable. It is up to the busi- 
ness men to remove them, and you can do it. 


A Welcome Extended. 

But that is not the function for which I am here. I am 
here to express the hope that your convention will be success- 
ful, and to extend to you a hearty welcome to our great city ; 
great in its educational institutions, great in its charities, 
great in its manufacturing industries, and g* it in the 
warmth and cordiality of the welcome which it . ttends to 
you today. [Applause.] 

Some of you—perhaps many of you—are acquainted with 
our city and many of its citizens. I hope while you are here 
that you will renew your acquaintances, and that when you 
go back to your homes you will go back with the knowledge 
that those whom you meet in Cincinnati are not such bad 
fellows after all. 

I hope that the record of this convention will bear upon 
its face an inscription that will always bring to every 
one who participated in it recollections that are fond and 
bright. ‘Trusting that your convention will be a pronounced 
success and that we may have the honor and the pleasure of 
entertaining you again, I will now close. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 


The Chair then announced that a third address of 
welcome was to have been delivered by Samuel W. Richey, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, but 
that this gentleman also was absent and would be repre- 
sented by Cliff 8S. Walker. Mr. Walker’s response was 
as follows: 


At a late hour last evening I received a hurry call to 
represent Mr. Richey. [Laughter.] Mr. Richey had gone to 
Norwood [Laughter] ; and you can imagine with what weak- 
ness I attempt to fill anybody else’s place after listening to 
these magnificent orators who have preceded me. You are 
going to hear about the shortest address of welcome that 
you ever heard in all your life. 

I want to tell one anecdote that explains why the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Cincinnati is so peculiarly pleased to wel- 
come this gathering because the aims of the two associa- 
tions are so much alike. We both are working on the line 
of maintaining the very highest point of business credit and 
business methods that can be maintained in the lumber 
trade [applause], and that brings me up to an anecdote. 


The Square Deal. 


You know the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club three or 
four years ago adopted a plan of settling disputes between 
its members, or between its members and outside producers 
that might be referred to the Lumbermen’s Club; and we 
promised them a fair, or a “square deal’—as I believe Mr. 
Roosevelt—you know who he is—suggested. I worked 
nobly in conjunction with numerous other men, including 
Mr. DeLaney, Mr. A. V. Jackson, and a few others, for the 
adoption of that plan, and I am up against it now. My 
company had a case on hand the other day which we sub- 
mitted, and we had the very best talker, the ablest man in 
our association nearly, to represent us, Mr. Billy DeLaney— 
Mr. William DeLaney—and we lost the case! [Laughter.] 
I think that thing ought to be abandoned. 

But, gentlemen, to get down to my short remarks, you 
are thrice welcome. I know you have your own business 
to attend to, you were late in getting up here anyhow, and 
while I had a very long ‘speech last night in my mind, I 
find that I not only represent Mr. Richey but also the Mayor 
of bone city, and so I have got to cut it right in two in the 
middie, 

Gentlemen, you cannot tell how welcome you are and how 
glad we are to see you. [Applause.] 


Response to Welcomer. 


President Townsend then announced that the response 
in behalf of the association would be delivered by 
Frank F. Fee, who has come from Washington, D. C.,ona 
special train for the occasion, and consequently ought 
to be appreciated. Mr. Fee said: 


Three years ago I think we were welcomed by one man; 
two years ago we were welcomed by two men; now we have 
three to welcome us. I do not know whether it has been 
a good thing for Cincinnati, but I think it has been for 
us. We like Cincinnati, consequently we have come again 
and again, and hope to come still again. 

Had I known that I was to respond to this welcome 
as voiced by three of the most eloquent of the professional 
talkers of the State of Ohio, I fancy that ba J modesty would 
not have permitted me to have accepted this position. The 
three gentlemen I refer to seem to me to represent in com- 
merce what the three Graces do in Christianity, for we have 
here Faith—the faith that we may do something; and Hope, 
that we may accomplish that upon which our faith is fixed ; 
and Charity, representing the charity of the lumbermen in 
overcoming possibly our grades of No. 1 for firsts and 
seconds. [Applause.] 

Colonel Colston, speaking of his early life and referring 
to the fact that he had not been given that title jin the 
South, may feel assured that if he were to go back there 
now he would find conditions vastly changed, for in the 
morning we have the bugle call or the 6 o’clock whistle; 
then we have the rumbling of the artillery and the mus- 
ketry all day long of the broken saws, drag chains dis- 
connected, and the like. If the gentlemen will come down 
there now and live through a commercial era of a few years 
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they would get what we all have, the title of ‘‘Colonel,” 
because many of us that have gone into that field have 
succumbed and there is a little white monument on their 
commercial graves marked ‘Failure.” 

We have risked life and limb to achieve whatever honors 
but we have progressed until we have arrived 
dignity of a great commercial body, being allied 
with the Beef Trust and the Steel Trust—so much 
so that now I believe there is some proposition to indict 
our secretary [Laughter] ; and as this body is growing larger 
and larger we think that possibly we have accomplished 
something. We are getting together as it were. We are 
delighted to come to Cincinnati just to get this welcome; 
I am sure you will agree with me we cannot but accept it 
with the greatest pleasure and feel that it is the greatest 
honor to have these gentlemen meet us cordially, and I 
know you all join with me in thanking them for their very 
kindly welcome and the keys of the city which they are 
presenting to us. [Applause.] 











President Townsend then introduced F. R. Babcock, 
president of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, who spoke as follows: 


This is really a very unexpected pleasure. I came here 
with the hope that I could meet our many friends, and 
being called by duty to return thought that possibly I 
would get away without having been discovered officially. 

I was particularly amused in listening to the gentle- 
men who have welcomed you to Cincinnati because of 
the peculiar fact that everybody had come here to rep- 
resent someone else. 

For myself, having been president of the Pittsburgh 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, and now trying to fill the 
official duties as president of our Chamber of Commerce 
there, I know how nice it is to find an excuse to be out 
of town and to send some real orator to represent you 
when you ought to have been there yourself. 

We all know that Richey is one of the nicest fellows 
in the world and one of the best lumbermen, but he 
probably could not make a speech—he is like your Uncle 
Dudley; so he sends down an orator here to represent 
him. Governor Harmon did the same thing. Your 
Chamber of Commerce did the same thing, and I have 
done the same thing at home many a time. I don’t know 
whether I would be expected to say anything to those 
here without reference to the single or universal inspec- 
tion rules; but being president of an organization that 
has handed over to me a resolution recommending that 
a committee should be appointed looking toward that 
one thing, I feel that perhaps I should say that I feel 
very much gratified at the progress that has been made. 
I believe that fully 90 per cent of the lumber people of 
the United States are praying that that one thing which 
they are looking for may be accomplished (Applause), 
and I know that the administration of these two great 
organizations—I now refer to yourself and to the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association—have labored long and assid- 
uously trying to bring that about; and while the goal has 
not been yet reached, I cannot but believe that they have 
made progress and that in the near future we may look for 
the full completion of that effort. 

I am a great advocate of united effort, and I feel that 
there is a great field for every one of these great 
organizations. 

A Loyal Tribute. 


. would not be loyal to the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association if I did not say that I thought it 
was the best association on earth, and from a great 
many standpoints I believe that to be true; neverthe- 
less I would not reflect or subtract one iota of credit 
from this organization or from the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, because I believe that even though they 
have been some time trying to adopt the one single set of 
rules for the universal inspection of lumber they still have 
their field of usefulness and will continue to be a success. 

Now gentlemen, it is not my purpose to take up your 
time. I did not expect to say anything, but I do want 
to say in conclusion that the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association are to be the guests of one of the 
most noted hosts in the United States, the Louisville 
Hardwood Club, which is to entertain our convention on 
the 6th and 7th of March next, and I hope that we may 
have the pleasure of seeing every one of you there to 
meet and know the Louisville people. They are just as 
hospitable as they can be, they are doing everything 
they can to make our convention a success. I hope you 
will lend them all the assistance you can. (Applause.) 


President’s Address. 


President Townsend then read his annual address 
as follows: 


A year ago we set a very high standard as our line of 
endeavor, and through the untiring and earnest endeavor 
ot our executive board and executive committee a vast 
amount of work has been done that is sure to be of perma- 
nent benefit to the members. Much yet, however, remains 
to be done, and I earnestly solicit for your new president 
the most hearty support and cooperation of the individual 
members in this important work. 

Iroblems are only solved by careful, earnest study, and 
it is most fortunate for some of us that much learning or 
a college degree is not a necessity to solve a great problem. 
Many inventions and intricate problems have been solved 
by people with only a common school education or who have 
educated themselves. 

The world is struggling to grow better. Will we struggle 
to improve our association conditions? We have been im- 
proving the breed of our horses and cattle, and are now 
studying to improve the breed of our children, and are 
studying conditions, and teaching intensive farming. Will 
we, as an -association, study and learn how to so improve 
our manufacturing conditions that we can supply a greater 
percentage of high grade or sought-for stock out of the 
inferior tree than our predecessors produced from a vastly 
superior tree? 

I covet for this association that its members, through 
honest, earnest and intelligent cooperation, may in the not 
far distant future produce and manipulate from the forests 
a product that will be so uniformly attractive and desirable 
that substitution, kicks and mixing of grades will be 
unheard of. 

Yes, Indeed. 


This is an age of problems, new, strange and perplexing. 
The solution will be far reaching. Such an age gives an 
opportunity for great mischief to be done. Are the yellow 
press and the muckraking magazines patiently and 
laboriously searching into the burning questions of today? 
Not for a minute. They are noise makers, not problem 
solvers, and they are hunting a lumber trust. 

Association people must bear this in mind and be pre- 
pared to tackle emergencies, for the reason that we do not 
solve our problems rightly, someone will solve them wrongly, 
hence the necessity of cooperation and this is where the 
real benefit of association work tells. Not each one depend 
on the other fellow, but exactly the opposite, is cooperation. 

Men love to fight for a principle but they do not love to 
fight alone. 

If we have failed to accomplish that which we have set 
out to do, let us investigate and see if the result is not due 
to lack of teamwork. 

Our association has a place all its own, in some respects 
unique, by reason of the fact that much work, many impor- 
tant things, if not done by this association, will not be 
done at all. 

The occurrences of the last year, in legislation, trade and 
the relations between employer and employee, demand atten- 
tion as never before and never in its history has there ‘been 





greater reason for the existence of this association, and 
the work it is doing. 

“But as to the benefits to its members,” in order that 
the best results may be obtained, it is essential that the 
members take a personal interest in its work and the meet- 
ings. Their presence and their counsel will materially 
assist in the accomplishment of the important work to be 
done. 





Grading. 

Our Bureau of Grades has done a noble work this year 
as all will testify who have availed themselves of its bene- 
fits. We don’t grade for shipment or at point of origin, 
except for export, but the work done at the mills called 
mill instruction and the reinspection system have been of 
great benefit to our members. 

This is a very important feature of our work as you well 
know. Fairness and honesty with respect to it is the only 
proper course and that is what our association stands for. 
In fact, a “Square Deal” is our motto, and by reason of 
this principle we are sure to continue to be successful and 
be of lasting benefit to our members. 

We frown on all forms of trickery and protest most 
emphatically against the mixing of grades, and all other 
forms of dishonest practice. A year ago we opened an 
aggressive campaign against this pernicious practice of mix- 
ing grades, and have made it unpopular to such an extent 
that the reputable manufacturer of today will not accept 
an order from a dealer,who specifies to have certain grades, 
well mixed in loading. 

Also, an earnest and honest effort was made by this asso- 
ciation this year, looking to the establishment of one set of 
grading rules or a single standard of inspection, and a con- 
ference at Chicago in September, and another at a later 
date in Louisville, Ky., was held for that purpose. It 
developed the fact that a board or a plank had two sides 
and the further fact that the interests of all were not iden- 
tical and the conference was adjourned without accomplish- 
ing the purpose for which it was called. I am of the 
opinion, however, that before long, sooner than we now 
think, this one single standard will be adopted, provided 
the manufacturers of hardwoods cooperate in a sincere and 
earnest endeavor with that object in view. This associa- 
tion will at all times ase its best endeavor for the accom- 
plishment of this end, if it can be done without the sacrifice 
of the basic principle, which would inure to the detriment 
of the trade generally. 


Membership and Production. 


Our membership in point of numbers is most satisfactory, 
having gained prominent manufacturers during the year and 
the most cordial support of others will join in the very near 
future. 

Our production is worthy of notice also, creeping up close 
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to the billion mark of hardwoods alone. Many members 
manufacture much nemlock, pine and spruce which we do 
not include in the hardwoods. tig 

I want to congratulate our members on the business of 
the year just passed. While prices have not been satisfac- 
tory in many cases when compared with cost of production, 
yet as a whole business, where properly managed, has 
yielded fair returns, failures have been few, and collections 
have in the main been satisfactory, and the attention of 
all should be directed to the broken condition of stocks. 

Inventories just completed show much less stock at the 
mills than a year ago, in many instances that I know of, 
but little more than half as much on stick as a year ago, 
and I want to especially call your attention to the scarcity 
of plain oak and oak timbers and to the constantiy increas- 
ing cost of producing it, as well as the low price and lack 
of profit at which it has been marketed. This item, per- 
haps more than any other, needs your careful consideration. 

The association is well organized. 'The members as a rule 
are not only willing workers, but capable workers. There is 
every reason to believe that the coming year will be the 
most successful year from a strictly association point of 
view we have ever had. Certain necessary economies have 
been worked cut, and effective work alon’g other lines started 
that is sure to contribute to the power for good that this 
asseciation is sure to achieve in the future for the hard- 
wood industry of the United States. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Doster then read the report of the treas- 
urer, showing balance on hand January 1, 1912, $52.42; 
collected during the year, $52,669.77; expended, $50,- 
693.64; balance on hand at end of the year, $2,028.55. 
He then offered the following as his report for the 
year: 

The condition of the membership in the association shows 
a decided increase in the amount of acreage held. A num- 
ber of our members are purchasing and acquiring more 
timber; and a number of operators who have lately acquired 
large tracts of timber have joined the association ; together 
with the manufacturers who have cut out or resigned from 
the association, keeps the total amount of members about 
equal, but at the same time, the future of the association 
is insured for a longer life with this larger acquirement of 
timber resources as shown by the following figures: 
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Statistics. 


_ Stocks on hand at points of production, in the consum- 
ing markets: 
A—Conditions in the consuming markets for 1911, 80 
reports: 
Feet. 


K’stimated normal capacity for carrying stock.. 475,260,000 
gistimated Stock On MANG.. s.0..scccsccesces . 225,100,000 





Balance showing a deficit of... . 250,160,000 

B—Stocks on hand at the point of production have not 
yet been obtained, but the preliminary reports show a very 
large percentage of shortage. In the latter part of 1911, 
the low grades moved exceedingly fast, and the beginning 
of January showed a general cleaning up on the low grade 
material which was going into the box and furniture manu- 
facturers’ hands for immediate consumption. 

C—In the canvassing of stocks for sale and stocks wanted, 
the shortage of stock is reflected by the demands which are 
being made now for lumber to purchase, among our own 
membership. 

This matter will be ready for this convention and will be 
brought up during the session of trading on the floor. 

The exact time of this important system will be announced 
later, as owing to the interest shown it is desired that this 
be held when everyone can attend without other commit- 
tees or extra meetings, and a long list of what is wanted 
to sell and for purchase is already in my hands. 


Bureau of Grades. 
Feet. 
The amount of lumber shipped by our members 
in 1910 was...... SASS GSa55 eccccccvcccece 659,022,000 
The amount of lumber complained on was: 1910 6,324,127 
Or 9/10 of 1 percent of the total amount shipped. 
Fe 


, "eet, 
i S014 Wass. uns cosas canine oeenes see 630,212,000 
The amount of lumber complained on was: 1911 6,215,908 


Number of feet variation, 4 per cent or,under.. 
Number of feet variation over 4 per cent, aver- 
aging about 714 percent below grade........ 5,665,662 
The low amount of grades complained on, and under grade 

in 1911, was 8/10 of 1 per cent. 

The system of instruction at mills and the more complete 
study of our mills are reducing each year the misunderstand- 
ings which formerly were so prevalent (that is prior to our 
formulation of such rules), are reducing the opportunity for 
complaints and allowing a more satisfactory relationship 
between the shipper and customer. 

The bureau of grades maintain the same system that we 
have had since the organization began, by locating the in- 
spectors in the districts represented in the consuming mar- 
kets. ‘They are so located to handle requests for inspection 
of lumber in the customer’s hands, in quickest possible time. 

This work is carried on for our members at the lowest 
expense possible, and the charges for the members are as 
follows: 

1—If the shipment varies over 4 percent below the grade 
invoiced, the member pays the hotel and traveling expenses 
incurred of the inspector, and $5 per day for the services. 

2—If the shipment shows a variation of 4 percent or 
less, of lumber lower than the amount invoiced, the expenses 
are borne by the association. 

3—In our mill instruction work, which is for members 
only, and which is a free service, we send inspectors to the 
milis for the purpose of consultation with the management 
and their inspectors, when called upon to do so. The pur- 
‘pose is to have our official inspectors and the shippers all 
follow the same interpretation of the grading rule book, 
and it is the endeavor to send the men from the consuming 
districts to the producing points on this official work from 
the districts which handle mostly the complaints of those 
people in the markets. 

A large percentage of the complaints investigated are 
caused by the mixing of grades. 

Many members now when called upon to ship different 
grades in a car will place strips between the grades, or sell 
their lumber f. 0. b. their mill with the mill inspection final. 

Certificates to Foreign Points. 

‘rhe work of issuing certificates the last year to foreign 
points, which we performed for our members, has been 
steadily on the increase, and has allowed the shippers to 
satisfactorily carry on an export business by such action, 
and the purchasers have willingly consented to the associa- 
tion certificates as the basis for invoice. 

The prominent change that has taken place in our grad- 
ing rules is the manner of placing specifications for con- 
struction oak timbers, covering the structural work, locomo- 
tive, passenger, freight car, ties and other railroad 
materials. 

In conference with the eastern lumber organizations, we 
issued a supplement covering changes in chestnut grading, 
and in brown and white ash, maple, white birch, beech, 
black gum, adoption etc., all of which help to bring out more 
plainly and satisfactorily the proper interpretation of the 
rules, and closer toward the standardization of the rules. 

We have adopted the cypress and tupelo rules as promul- 
gated and amended May 17, 1911. 

For our next publication of the rules we have had placed 
in our office the last cypress grading rules as amended 
November 28, 1911. Official action has not yet been taken 
on this latter work. 

In Touch With Inspectors. 

By keeping in close touch with the inspectors in their 
various consuming localities I was able to acquaint myself 
with the conditions that existed in the markets, and by such 
—— study many matters that have enter d into this 
report. 

The policy of the organization in the past years of making 
the grades for specific uses in consultation with the con- 
suming trade has greatly assisted us in being able to havc 
them satisfactorily received. 

Some misunderstandings occur owing to false representa- 
tions, manipulated grades, and statements of those who have 
not carefully studied the rule book. 

We have numerous consumers who, after they have had the 
opportunity through our inspectors’ services to thoroughly 
understand our grades, specify them on their purchasing 
forms in yarious lines of*commodities. This is growing more 
prevalent every year, and I can say with utmost sincerity 
that the closer the consumer and purchaser study those 
rules in the future, the more they will specify them in their 
purchases and find them fair, liberal, as well as adapted to 
their uses. 

The work of distributing the grading rules goes merrily 
along, and the requests are growing stronger from all sec- 
tions 4s we progress in our work. Over 100,000 grading 
rules have been distributed, and the office is always ready 
to fill orders and requests from every section immediately 
as they are received. 

Bureaus and Departments. 

The Bureau of Commercial Reports is being maintained 
and is being operated as follows: 

Members desiring to learn of any business transactions 
of a prospective purchaser can have free service by ap- 
plying to the oflice for information regarding the firm. 

Providing that we have no such information on file we 
canvass our entire membership with a complete list of 
questions which covers the information desired, and on 
return of these prepared forms we reproduce them. 

This gives actual and current business transactions and 
very valuable information. 

The Department of Stock Sheets, For Sale and Wanted, 
was operated until August 7, when it was discontinued. 
But from the condition of the market today, with a large 
demand, and operators oversold on certain stocks and 
very short on others, and with the idea as to what is in 
largest demand, for the purpose of their becoming familiar 
so as to manufacture these thicknesses, ete., I hope that 
the association will coutinue the operation of this system. 


1,655,200 
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The General Information Department contains applica- 
tions from various people who communicate with the sec- 
retary’s office regarding their desire to become lecated, 
and it covers sawmill managers, salesmen, inspectors, etc., 
who want positions, 

Blue Book. 


For the benefit of those desiring a valuable assistant 
in their oflices, I believed you should have your attention 
called to the “Credit and Reference Blue Book,’ published 
and maintained by the affiliated organizations of lumber- 
men. It is considered the best and most up to date credit 
book for lumbermen, 

Selling Terms. 

In adopting our sales code, which has been published 
in all grading rule books, we find that the members de- 
siring to avoid misunderstandings or litigation regarding 
the methods of selling their lumber have adopted a method 
for the purpose of quotations and the sale of their lumber, 
and the form which is used with the best results is as 
follows: 

“All quotations, sales.and contracts subject to the 

Sales code and inspection rules of the Hardwood Manu- 

facturers’ Association of the United States.” 

This is used on the letterhead, printed thereon, and is 
immediately after the address that appears in the cor- 
respondence. Members are requested to be guided by such 
condition, as the adoption of this will result in a great 
deal of good. 

General. 

The conditions which confront us are varied. We have 
had, previous to this meeting, a very severe winter. In 
the mountain streams the cold weather and snow were 
above the average, and the thermometer registered far below 
zero. The cold weather made thick ice and it has gone out 
without any severe losses. However, high water and more 
ice are looked forward to. 

In the Mississippi Valley districis, or lowlands, most 


operators have been shut down for some time, owing to 
the water conditions making logging and railroading im- 
possible. 


A peculiar case in the condition of the hardwood tim- 
ber country is that in arranging for a program one of the 
most prominent timber agents of this country, when in- 
vited to address the convention on the hardwood timber 
acreage, regretted his inability to present anything and 
explaining that he know of no available hardwood stump- 
age that was for sale. 

The values of hardwood lumber as a whole in the past 
year have receded, even in the face of the fact of a lighter 
production, and also in the face of the rising values that 


enter into the cost of production. The standing timber 
has advanced, labor and all commodities pertaining to 


supplies in the sawmill, leather and other equipments, in- 
creasing the cost of production. 


Upon motion of R. H. Vansant a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the officers’ reports, consisting of 
A. P. Steele, C. M. Clark and Frank F. Fee, with instruc- 
tions to report at the afternoon session. Following some 
routine announcements the convention then adjourned to 
2:30 p. m. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the session, about forty minutes 
after the appointed hour, the Chair introduced Leonard 
Bronson, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who spoke as follows: 


I was not on the program and was not notified that | 
was to make an address—knew nothing about it until noon. 
But the interests of all of us are so closely connected, and 
the interests of the different parts of the country and the 
different branches of the lumber industry are so identified 
that it is easy to talk about the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association before any body of lumber producers. 
The National draws no line between the producer and the 
dealer, for in its constitution it is provided that associations 
are eligible to membership in the- National, 75 per cent of 
whose members are actual producers, sawmill men, producing 
three-fourths of the lumber they handle, recognizing the 
fact that there are some associations largely or essentially 
of producers who have in their membership some dealers, or 
whose membership shifts a little. 


Business Man vs. Politicians. 

I was very much interested this morning in the very brief 
discussion of the business man versus the politician. Poli- 
tics is the noblest trade or should be the noblest profession 
that there is in the world. It has to do with the welfare 
of the people, that is its essential idea; but politics has come 
to be too often, I might say generally, a trade out of which 
aman makes his living from the people without much regard 
to the value returned; and out of that kind of practical poli- 
tics have grown the political agencies of all sorts, the 
political papers that encourage the demagog and_ the 
political shysters who seek to make a living off the prejudices 
of the people, until we have a Government very largely of the 
people by the newspapers for the newspapers. ‘There are 
some exceptions, but not as many as we would like. 


Missouri Ouster Case. 

To illustrate how this works, down in Missouri they have 
been having what they call the ouster cases. They propose 
to fire from the State of Missouri pretty nearly every lum- 
ber manufacturer that has been doing any business in the 
State, on the ground that he is a member of a trust or 
combination in violation of law. ‘These associations or 
combinations to ‘which the attorney general objects have 
been carrying on business for a great many years, and most 
of the evidence that is brought up is dated back five or six 
years or more. They have gathered together a lot of little 
incidents and a number of facts’ which altogether have made 
the attorney general of Missouri think that he had a case, 
but it has been pretty thoroughly exploded. And I think they 
are going to find that not only will they fail to make their 
case but they will be discredited in the eyes of the public. 
That is well. But here is what a newspaper said. The hear- 
ings were going on all last week. At one of these hear- 
ings Mr. Robert A. Long, of Kansas City, who has been 
president of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
being under oath on the stand was asked if he attended the 
annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1896—I think that was the year, but it was a good 
way back. Mr. Long said, “I don’t remember, but I am 
very confident that I was; in fact, I have no doubt I was, 
because I have always made it a point to attend all the 
meetings.” One of the leading daily papers of Kansas City 
that is supposed to be fair and decent came out with a 
headline saying, ‘‘Mr. Long has a very poor memory.” 


Result of Unfair Treatment. 

It is that sort of thing that we have had to face every- 
where until it has come to be, in the minds of the uninitiated 
public, almost considered a crime to be a luinberman; and 
all of you I take it have felt a certain stigma that attaches 
when you are introduced lately as a lumberman, and espe- 
cially if you are introduced as a lumber manufacturer. It 
is not going too far to say that everyone of you is subject to 
a certain kind of insult any time when it is known that 
you are a lumberman, and not only you in this association 
but lumbermen all over the country. We feel the stigma; 
and we are bound somehow or other not only to set ourselves 
right before the public, which is a most important thing, but 
to make it so plain that no one can mistake it and to shame 
the agencies, the politicians, the yellow newspapers, and 
the still yellower magazines which have been traducing us. 


Objects of the National. 


One of the chief objects of the National association is to 
help in that matter. It is a little hard to talk about that 





before you, because you will ask at once, “What have you 
done?’ And J] must confess that the apparent results are 
not many. ‘To be sure, we have had articles published in 
the papers all over the country at different times on the 
different subjects, but most of them have been articles relat- 
ing to some phase of the business in which we can introduce 
the facts just referred to which prove that we are not a 
“lumber trust.” The lumber business of the United States 
is boycotted by the press associations. ‘There are a good 
many newspaper organizations in this country, and two of 
the leading ones have notified their members not to pay any 
attention to stuff coming out from lumber sources. I re- 
ceived a notice to the eifect from one of those press asso- 
ciations that it was not worth while for me to send any stuff 
to their members, because it would only go into the waste- 
paper basket if 1 did, and I might as weil save myself the 
time and expense and would save the papers enormously if 
I would cease sending such matter. 1 have sent matter since 
and got a great deal of it printed; but what we have got to 
do and are going to do is to set before all the people of this 
country the facts of the lumber business. 

I am embarrassed just now because I cannot tell you what 
is in the air, but some members of this association—a very, 
very few—know what I refer to. Mr. Carrier could tell you 
if his mouth were not shut for the time being; but I hope 
that in two or three weeks you will all know and then you 
cannot fail to recognize my reference. We are bound to get 
publicity of the right sort; we are making substanual 
progress along that line, but we have got to have, we wish to 
have, the backing of all the lumbermen of the country in 
order that we may carry on further campaigns successfully. 


Box Lumber. 


I presume there are some subjects that you would like to 
have referred to. The secretary in his address this morning 
spoke about the greater demand for low grade lumber, box 
lumber, to which he referred particularly. ‘That result is 
in a considerable measure due to the work done by what is 
called the National Classification Committees of the wood 
box and lumber interests, the object of which is to offset the 
damage that has been done to the lumber business by the 
introduction of substitutes in the box business. ‘The last 
session of the Western Classification Committee, in which this 
thing originated, was held in Galveston two weeks ago, and 
from our standpoint it was eminently satisfactory. We 
found that the railroad men had come entirely around to our 
position in the matter. They proposed to make the wood box 
the standard box; and they have also proposed to make the 
fiber or paper box come up fully today to the standpoint 
of reliability for the business which it was called upon to do. 
They are going to establish more rigid tests which they say 
they are going to enforce. They are going to bar a great 
many commodities absolutely from the substitute box. One 
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thing that they purpose to do—of course we do not know that 
all these things will yet be done, though they said they would 
be done, because the final decision will not be reached for a 
few weeks yet—one thing they purpose is to bar out from 
any substitute package any, liquid shipped in glass. Think 
what it would mean if all the liquor business and patent 
medicine business of this country had to be carried on in 
wooden boxes—what it would mean to the lumber business. 
Now this campaign of education has been going on for two 
years under the charge of Mr. Charles E. Brower, of Mem- 
phis. Many of you have been asked to contribute to that 
campaign, and some of you, in fact most of you, have. The 
outcome of his work has been seen in a better demand for 
low grade lumber during the last year, there is no question 
about it. He has sent out as many as 200,000 letters to 
jobbers and retailers, commission men and commissary peo- 
ple, calling attention to the damages that result from ship- 
ping in pasteboard and fiber boxes, and asking them to de- 
mand wooden boxes, and it has resulted in this change. 


Shippers’ Guaranty. 
very 


Another y important little thing, perhaps the most 
important thing that has been done by the Classification 
Committee in furtherance of our interests, was to demand 
that not the makers of the fiber or paper boxes, but the ship- 
pers themselves should guarantee that those boxes were to be 
standard. Out of this is going to come a very large benefit 
to the box lumber business. The railroads thoroughly appre- 
ciate that they made a great mistake when they changed 
the old classification about five years ago. They have lost 
tonnage and revenue both. They have carried less weight 
because of the lighter container. Besides the reduced ton- 
nage they have also a reduced rate on the light stuff as com- 
pared with the other. That is one thing that has been 
accomplished that is of interest to all of you; and I hope 
that when the opportunity comes to any of you to help 
along in that game you will not fail to chip in, at least. 


The Sherman Law and Export Trade. 


There is one subject that is now to be brought up actively 
in connection with the Sherman Law which I would like 
to call to the attention of those of you who export lumber 
particularly. The Sherman Law starts out in the very first 
paragraph with a declaration about restraint of trade, which 
is declared to be illegal among the several states and with 
foreign countries. Now what under the sun have we to do 
with a business that involves a foreign country? Congress 
can tell us what we can or can not do, but it can not touch 
the other fellow across the water; consequently we are up 
against this proposition, that these individuals must meet 
a foreign combination which is inequitable and which 
produces an unequal condition of things. We are trying to 
impress upon the people down in Washington that when 
they amend this Sherman Law, if they do it—and there is 
a good deal of talk about it—they want to change that 
clause, perhaps by leaving off the four words “And with for- 
eign countries,” or else make it apply to things of which 
any other nation should need regulation. For instance, we 


may need some regulation of the import business; but cer- 
tainly it is unreasonable to ask us to do business with com- 
binations that are paid, fostered and supported by the Goy- 
ernment. ‘That is a matter for time to develop perhaps; but 
if you are open to your own welfare and on to the game in 
the business that you are in, every chance that you have to 
hit a thing like that you will hit it. Use your influence. 
We do not ask anything unreasonable. We simply want to 
be put on a business equality with the foreigner. 


Work of the Muckraker. 


We are not going to parade anything much. Some people 
may think that we have some ulterior motive, that we are 
trying to organize some kind of combination; but we would 
like to be in a position to make a reasonable combination 
that could deal with conditions that occur through combina- 
tions abroad. Upon the Sherman Law is based the abuse 
of the lumbermen, very likely, and all this muckraking busi- 
ness which has done us such great personal harm and in a 
busmess way subjected us to such personal humiliation from 
men that ought to know better. An eminent citizen is re- 
ported to have said in an interview not very long ago, “We 
have found the little trusts in the retail lumber trade backed 
by the big trusts which dictate prices to the wholesale 
trade.’ And the authority for that statement was such 
that you could hardly get a hearing for a denial even. But 
that denial has got to come by authority; it has got to be 
heard, and the high people, the people in high places who 
have been misled by all this talk, have themselves got to 
come to look upon a business man as a citizen. A lumber- 
man is a business man entitled to at least ordinary courtesy 
and fair play. 

The Panama Canal. 

I would like to speak a little bit about a very 
subject. I was reminded that perhaps I had better not say 
anything about it at all because it is a delicate subject, 
namely, the Panama Canal. It seems like looking into the 
far future to talk about the Panama Canal, but it is going 
to be completed in a few years, and we have got to get 
ready for it and make our preparations. I have been located 
during the last six months on the Pacific Coast. For a year 
betore that 1 was very closely in touch with the feeling of 
the people out there. They have almost to a man been 1ook- 
ing torward to the Panama Canal as a wonderful outlet for 
them, so that they can put their surplus lumber over on the 
Atlantic and Gult coasts and up through the interior of the 
country and thus obtain a much greater market. Some of 
them have had the idea that there was an actual scarcity 
of lumber in the central portion of the country and there- 
fore their lumber was needed. I have told them every chance 
1 could get, and had published it in the trade papers, that 
there is more lumber in the East than is needed by the 
trade of the East. ‘There isn’t a bit of trouble about that; 
there is plenty of standing timber and mill capacity in ex- 
cess of any demand as weil as product actually made. They 
think that they could dump a billion feet of lemaber around 
in this country in a reckless, loose way, yard stock and all, 
and dump it on the market. 


Not Going Out of Business. 

I have enlightened them that the eastern lumberman is 
not going out of business, that the eastern lumberman has 
been in business a good while and is going to stay in it, 
and the only result would be a war in the market which 
would be disastrous to both coasts. There are people talk- 
ing that same thing to them, telling them that they must 
study the eastern market and not endeavor to send into 
the Kast any more lumber than is really needed nor than 
can be taken without seriously affecting the market; that 
the East is going to have the advantage, especially the hard- 
wood men, in doing away with its 85-cent rate to the Coast 
and substituting therefor an $8 or $Y per 1,000 feet rate 
on rough lumber, green lumber, just as green as you dare 
take it. That is what you are going to do; you are going 
to ship your hardwood around there and cut out the im- 
portation from Japan, Manchuria and Siberia, and then you 
will find some markets over there for some other things. 
The cypress man will be able to ship some lumber into the 
mas waters, and do it all without damaging sales there se- 
riously. 


delicate 


Competition to Be Feared. 

The only competition you have to fear is from British 
Columbia and Mexico. There is the real cheap lumber. Its 
original per 1,000 feet cost is as low as $2 at a very low, 
conservative estimate for Washington, but in British Co- 
lumbia not over 5V cents on an average, a difference of $1.50 
right there. Then the lumber business will be affected by 
the duty being taken off in a year or so there. We are told 
that it will be, and we are not questioning it. If it comes 
we will have to accept it, so that they will be on even 
terms, or better than even terms, for they will have that 
original first cost in their favor, and they have got lower 
carrying charges. A man in Oregon has to pay taxes on his 
timber. In british Columbia he pays $140 per square mile 
annually, which tigures up one-quarter of a cent per 1,000 
feet. ‘Lhat takes the place of a tax, and the interest charged 
is in proportion to the original investment. Then they have 
a still greater advantage in the lower cost of transportation. 
You know under our coastwise laws only vessels of American 
registry can engage in coastwise trade, and consequently the 
shipper in Oregon has to employ American vessels, which are 
scarce, and the charges are high; whereas the British Colum- 
bian or Mexican producer can ship under any flag at a rate 
of probably not less than $2 a thousand through the canal to 
the east coast of the United States. ‘There is the competition 
we have to fear, and we are asking that the canal be made 
free to American vessels in the coastwise trade. If we have 
to have the West Coast competition, we want it with our 
own country, to build up our own country, not only in lumber 
but in other things. That is a thing that you will find fault 
with that the railroads have brought in in one way or another 
very carefully and persistently. You will find the congress- 
men are all heartily in sympathy with the proper adjusiment 
of this canal difficulty, and some are advocating free ships. 
Maybe free ships are right. They are advocating coastwise 
trade for vessels flying our flag; but that is a hard thing 
to get; you can not do away with a law that is 80 or 9U 
years old in a day. Some want American vessels to be made 
tree through the canal, no matter where they are bound. 
Then you will violate treaties. All these things I believe 
are subterfuges designed to bring high tolls and make the 
canal useless to consumers in the United States especially. 

Free Canal for American Vessels. 

The one thing that we ought to get ready for that will 
not hinder progress and which will be in the line of whatever 
use is made, is to open the canal free to American vessels in 
our own domestic trade. Every chance you get, put that idea 
into the minds of congressmen or speakers on the subject. 
Please make them see that point. Everything else plays in 
the interest of those who would delay us. This thing has 
got to be settled at this session of Congress. I do not see 
any other way out of it. 


Workmen's Compensation. 

There are a good many things that the National associa- 
tion is working on but has to work on rather slowly. One 
of these is the workman’s compensation matter. It is very 
important that the laws in the different States should be uni- 
form and that this question should be settled in the interest 
of manufacturers and with justice to the employees. We 
have a very able committee working on that matter, and we 
hope it will develop something of value. 


Railroad Equipment. ; 

We have a Railroad Committee, which has to do with 
railroad equipment. Perhaps some of you have run across 
provisions of the law regarding the equipment, such as cer- 
tain things about the height of drawbars and brakes, and all 
that sort of thing. That is one of the most important com- 
mittees that we have. It will deal also with classification. 
We desire an amendment to the Interstate Commerce Law, 
and we hope to get great results from that matter. 
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fhe classification of goods shipped in wooden boxes as 
against fiber or substitute boxes brings up the whole ques- 
tion of substitution, in regard to which a general publicity 
and advertising campaign for woods has been proposed. That 
is a separate subject which I shall not take up now. There 
are certain gentlemen here that will talk to you about it, 
and it has been discussed back and forth from time to 
time so that there will be perhaps nothing more for me to 
say on that head; but I do want to say that that matter 
has been put in the hands of men whom you could hardly 
hire to do such work, and they have done such careful, 
conscientious, hard work as yuu could hardly expect to hire. 
They have done it at a sacrifice of their own interests. Five 
men on that committee instead of three is suggested by 
the secretary, namely, A. T. Gerrans, Louisiana: George E. 
W. Luehrmann, St. Louis; J. E. Rhodes, St. Paul; J. B. 
White, Kansas City; George 8S. Long, Tacoma, Wash. Let 
me say that Mr. Long is one of the most influential and 
highly respected lumbermen of that section. This com- 
mittee is doing careful, painstaking, thorough work, which 
is going to pay all of you ip dollars and cents. You could 
not have hired it done. I do not suppose you could have 
employed them to do the work that they have already done 
if you had laid down $100,000. I bespeak for the men 
on that committee that may come before you to speak upon 
the subject the respect which is due to men for sacrificing 
themselves to no profit except the feeling that they are 
doing good to the trade and will get some small compensa- 
tion in benefit to themselves. 


Common Interests. 


You are part of the National association, and by virtue 
of your membership in the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States you are in a sense a member of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. We have 
got these common interests, multitudes of them. We have 
our fights, our wars and our competition between sections 
and between woods; but there are vastly more important 
things on which we are all united and in which your 
interests are bound up with the State of Washington, the 
State of California, or of Florida, or of Maine, and those 
are the things that we represent in the National associa- 
tion. I might say a little more. The president of that 
association is a leader in lumber trade organization, a man 
of broad views, independent in politics—oh no, he says he 
is a Democrat, a-Cleveland Democrat; but he has no desire 
except to serve in this position the lumbermen of the 
United States. It is hard work. We are not in politics. 
We go to Washington simply as business men if we go there 
at all, to ask some of our representatives to give us what 
we need and deserve, and that is right. We are not going 
down for any other purpose if we go at all. But why 
should we be afraid to go to Washington? Are we not of 
the people? Are we not so far as we go the people? Are 
there not more people dependent upon the lumber industry 
than upon any other one manufacturing industry in this 
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country? Have we not a right to be heard as to these 
things that are affected by the laws and guided by the 
laws? The laws are for us, not we for the law, as was 
said this morning. So I want to have you stand all to- 
gether, and stand with the National association, on the 
theory that you have done business that you are proud of 
and not ashamed of, and that you are going to fight it out 
on that line, that you are going to demand your rights as 
citizens and as honest business men engaged in the biggest 
and best business there is in this country. 


Consumption of Hardwood Lumber. 
The Chair then introduced Herbert E. Sumner, of 
New York City, who read a paper on advertising. In 
part he said: 


To promote a national campaign for increased consump- 
tion ot lumber we will need the cooperation of every hard- 
wood association, as well as every manufacturer of hard- 
wood lumber. One association cannot accomplish marked 
results, but an organized and cooperative movement sup- 
ported by everyone will bring back the trade that has now 
been won over to substitution, and gradually increase the 
consumption in this way. A small fortune will be required 
for this work. This campaign and appropriation should not 
be handled by an advertising man, or an agency, but by a 
lumberman who understands publicity, or a publicity man 
who understands lumber. This is absolutely essential. <A 
committee of lumbermen who understand publicity also 
should be appointed to oversee his work and pass on it. 

I suggest that this campaign be carried on in the read- 
ing columns of the representative press of the country and 
not by the use of display advertisements in advertising 
sections. 5 A 

The publicity manager must be alive to every opportunity 
to demonstrate the value of hardwood over its substitutes. 
Do you notice how quick the metal, trim and concrete con- 
struction people are to take advantage through the reading 
columns of the press of any demonstration that works to 
their advantage? These manufacturers are behind the move- 
ment and educate the people in this manner to their sup- 
posed advantages. 

Live Publicity Manager Needed. 

But you never hear of the advantages of lumber. Why? 
Zecause there is no national educating movement to tell 
the public. The publicity manager must be one who can 
demonstrate power of suggestion; that is, the utilization 
of hardwoods for a new purpose. 

I believe after the campaign is under way that the trade 
press should be used to tell the dealers in lumber what is 
being done to increase the consumption, seek their coopera- 
tion through this medium, and I believe that you can get 
the retail association to put financial support for local 
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work in their respective fields. Our trade press have already 
out of their own funds spent considerable money with this 
end in view, and this work has been at times brought be- 
fore the attention of the public by reprinted articles. 

That is the campaign in general. I will not take your 
time with details. You must remember, however, that you 
are getting up against organized business, and unless we can 
have the cooperation of every hardwood association and its 
allied interests, as well as the personal support of its mem- 
bers, the campaign will be useless. 

It seems to me that this is the time, the place, and the 
representative body of men to get together for a campaign 
to increase wood consumption. 


What an Investigation Produced. 
President Townsend then introduced A. T. 
ot Louisiana, whose address follows: 


The committee I represent has already made a report 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which report was sent out, we presume, to every mem- 
ber of the individual affiliated associations. I think 
that pretty nearly everybody has seen this, and it con- 
tains most of the arguments that can possibly be 
brought to bear upon this subject. They are right in 
these two reports. ‘The only thing that I can add to 
that is the further argument of practically the same kind. 
that we take up from day to day and in the journals 
and literature that are being sent all over the United 
States, the question that lies before the lumbermen 
printed right here—I think every one of you has a 
copy of that. It reads: 


“Which?” 


“Shall We Man the Guns Now, or Shall We Man the 
Pumps Later?” That is short and concise, and it empha- 
sizes the actual facts of the matter. Your committee is 
prepared to state individually and collectively that in 
its honest opinion the lumber trade is simply respon- 
sible for the condition of affairs as we find it existing 
today, through the lack of ordinary business common 
sense. We have run our own business upon the supreme 
idea that no one can possibly ever dispute with the lum- 
ber trade. We have seen various substitutes used, but 
they did not affect us apparently. We have seen the 
substitutes advertised, but that did not affect us. We 
seem to think that people have got to have lumber the 
same as they have to have bread; but we are beginning 
to find out—and what we do find out is very startling— 
we are beginning to find out that we have been sadly 
mistaken, and that we have got an uphill road to even 
maintain the present standing of the lumber business in 
the United States. 

We never can hope with a small amount of money— 
possible with a much larger amount, but unquestion- 
ably not with the small amount of money that we have 
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been asking for—to put the lumber business back in the 
prominent place that it used to occupy. 


Recommendations. 


At the last meeting of the board of governors I made 
a report verbally to the committee for the National 
Manufacturers’ association to take action, it being necessary 
for them to authorize or empower us to go ahead. In order 
to bring back to your recollection our recommendations. 
I want you to read them. 

The speaker then read the list of recommendations 
and continued: 


The second clause of these recommendations, referring 
to the executive committee being composed of five mem- 
bers, has been acted upon by President Griggs, and the 
five gentlemen whose names Mr. Bronson gave you repre- 
sent as to each of them a separate department in the 
lumber line. 

The fourth clause in these recommendations has re- 
ceived the approval of the National board of governors. 
I might state very frankly—and while I am stating it 
as my own position, I believe that I am also stating it 
for all the members of the committee—that if we are 
empowered to go ahead with this advertising campaign, 
we expect to run it in a businesslike manner. We are 
perfectly willing to receive and we will expect the aid 
and ‘assistance of every lumberman in the United States, 
and we will feel free to call upon him at any time to 
help us; but as we will be responsible to the lumber 
trade in general for the success of the campaign and 
for the expenditure of this money we tell you very 
candidly that we expect to run that campaign upon 
ideas of our own, and not somebody else’s. 

Management of Funds. 

The next clause says ‘‘That the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association shall collect 
all funds, ete.’”’ That means that Mr. George R. Smith, 
of St. Louis, will be the man to collect the money. That 
is in exact accordance with the now present rules of 
the National association. It was arranged at the board 
of governors’ meeting that this committee would notify 
the secretary, Mr. Smith, of the anticipated expendi- 
tures for the month, and would receive a check from Mr. 
Smith with the signature of Mr. Griggs for that amount 
of money; that the entire fund would not be placed at 
the disposition or in the possession of the committee, 
but will at all times remain in the possession of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association under its pres- 
ent rules, so that while not one of the committee might 
want to take a trip to Canada, the committee simply 
have a month’s expenditures provided for, and you will 
know just how far they can go. 
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Now I didn’t anticipate being called on this afternoon 
and had intended to do a little night work on_ this, 
gentlemen, to get it whipped around into a little better 
shape; but if you will just bear with me I will try to 
put the matter in addition to these reports and place 
some other information before you. 


A Few Cold Facts. 


In the two reports submitted by the advertising com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, relative to the inroads which are being made upon 
the demand for wood by the forcing of a market for the 
use of substitutes for wood, it was fully demonstrated 
that the methods used for producing a market for these 
substitutes was not only efficient in making a market for 
such products but that it seriously interfered with the 
market for wood. 

It has been argued that this propaganda has not and 
cannot conflict with the interests and market of the 
hardwoods, on the ground that the promotion methods 
used are for wood used in building construction in which, 
of course, comparatively little hardwood is employed. 

Any investigation of this subject, however, immediately 
discloses that the same methods of promotion for substi- 
tutes for structural woods have also come into vogue 
for substitutes for hardwoods and that these methods 
have met with success and are having more success. 


Specious Arguments for S_bstitutes. 


Not only have the same general arguments been used 
by the interests back of the promotion of substitutes for 
hardwoods, such as the supposed “trust’’ control over 
hardwood supplies, the comparative scarcity of hard- 
wood and the tremendous advance in prices; but the 
propaganda which has been made for substitutes for 
structural timbers has been taken advantage of and car- 
ried to what is considered a logical conclusion in the 
promotion of substitutes for hardwoods. It is true that 
the campaigns for wood substitutes competing with the 
hardwood market have not been of the volume nor have 
they been so long continued as the campaigns for sub- 
stitutes for structural woods. 

This is perfectly natural when the magnitude of the 
different markets is considered. 


A Clear Field for Substitutes. 


These campaigns, however, have been constantly in- 
creasing and have met with fully as much, if not as yet 
so observable, success as in the case of substitutes for 
structural woods. 

That they should have met with such success is not 
surprising when the efforts that have been put forth 
for them are considered, as compared with the _ total 
lack of effort for the developing of a market for -hard- 
wood products. 
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In other words, the manufacturers of the substitutes 
are being left with a clear field and are reaching the 
consumers of their products, who might and should be 
consumers of hardwood products, without challenge or 
contradiction for any of their statements or claims. 


The Consumer Believes What He Reads. 


Under such circumstances it is only natural that the 
consumer will accept the goods which he has been edu- 
cated to believe are the best for his purpose, when he 
has not in any way been advised to the contrary and 
has no knowledge which can lead him to believe that 
there is anything of equal value to the substitutes which 
have been urged upon him. 

The extent to which a propaganda for hardwood sub- 
stitutes is going on may be faintly appreciated from the 
fact that a single company in New York State, manu- 
facturing metal doors and interior trim for buildings, is 
spending in advertising to reach the consumer, upwards 
of $75,000 per annum. Pick up any leading magazine 
reaching the consumers of the country and you are al- 
most certain to find anywhere from one to ten advertise- 
ments of products made of metal to serve purposes for 
which hardwoods have heretofore been employed. This 
is particularly true of periodicals reaching the fields of 
business for business furniture. 

That is not a large amount of money, yet that amount 
of money is as much as the entire lumber fraternity is spend- 
ing today to try and keep the trade that they have got. 
This one firm that is making metal doors. and metal interior 
trim is spending as much money on its advertising as the 
entire lumber fraternity. The Cypress people spend $40,- 
000; the Yellow Pine $20,000; the Hardwood people have 
spent about $10,000; the White Pine people have just 
started in and have spent $4,000 or $5,000; so that there 
is $75,000 spent in bringing your business to the public, and 
this one firm in New York is spending that much money 
itself in advertising a competitive product to yours. There 
are today thirty-three firms advertising metal construction 
in place of hardwood. We can keep track of the amount 
they spend because we see their advertisements and can 
measure them, and know what the advertising costs for 
space. 

Data on “Substitute”? Advertising. 

In thecurrent (January) issue of System, a_ publi- 
cation reaching manufacturers, etc., there are five ad- 
vertisements of this character; one on typewriter desks, 
three on filing cases and one on filing cases and office 
furniture in general. In the current issue of Factory 
there are three advertisements on metal clothes-lockers 
from one of which we quote as follows: ‘No other 
change in your factory will show more immediate re- 
sults than the replacement of the dirty, unsanitary, dis- 
ease-bearing lockers with * * * steel lockers. Is. it 
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scientific to invest in equipment which 
such rapid deterioration (as wooden lockers)?” In a 
leading article in the American Contractor, dated 
October 7th, 1911, entitled ‘“‘Fire—A Crime,’ the follow- 
ing quotation is significant and is typical of the constant 
und reiterated expression of statements of this kind, 
both editorial and in advertising: ‘One more reform 
printer’s ink may accomplish and that is the correction 
of an ill that it has helped and is helping along. Briefly: 
The one great measure of fire prevention that all can 
understand is that of not adding more ‘fuel; or in other 
words, getting away from the wood habit. Today we 
can build, even our homes, of brick, of fireproof tile, of 
concrete, we floor them with cement or tile or composi- 
tion, our doors and interior trim can be of steel, just as 
handsome as and far more satisfactory than wood. 
There is also splendid steel furniture, and our decora- 
tions may be of color instead of wood paneling and wain- 
secoting—kindling for fire. To stick to the wood habit 
is criminal. It will not be long before that is recognized 
and_ prohibited.”’ 

That the promoters of substitutes for hardwood prod- 
ucts have been quick to see the advantages to them in 
such editorial expressions is evidenced by the fact that 
one of the large manufacturers of metal doors and in- 
terior trim has reprinted in full the article from which 
this quotation is made, in connection with an advertis- 
ing argument for metal doors and trim as compared with 
wooden doors and trim. 


is subject to 


Not a Stick of Wood. 


Great advantage has been taken in giving wide pub- 
licity to the statements of former Fire Chief Croker of 
the New York fire department, in which he says: “If I 
had my way about it I would not permit a piece of wood, 
even the size of a lead pencil, to be used in the con- 
struction or finish of any building in the United States 
exceeding a ground area of 25 by 50 feet or three stories 
in height. If there was still an absolute necessity for 
its use, if it could not be replaced with steel, as it has 
been in many modern constructions, it would then be 
well to attempt to conceive of something better. I am 
opposed to the use of wood in any torm in fireproof 
buildings and the law ought not to permit its use. 
Wooden floors, wooden window-frames, doors and cas- 
ings burn and help other things to burn; wooden trim 
and bases burn—everything that is made of wood burns 
and helps the fire to spread. Eliminate wood—remove 
the cause and you have precluded the possibility of 
fires.’ (Mr. Croker, since his retirement as Fire Chief 
nas become Fresident of the Croker National Fire Pre- 
vention Engineering Co.) 

In an advertisement by a manufacturer of metal sub- 
stitutes for wood, the burden of the argument is as fol- 


lows: ‘‘Too often fireproof qualities have been sacri- 
ficed * * * with wooden doors, casings, moldings, 
sashes, ete., such a building is no more fireproof, so 
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far as its tenants are concerned, than if it were con- 
structed entirely of wood.’’ 

In another advertisement by the same kind of concern, 
is the following significant paragraph: ‘‘The substitu- 
tion of steel for wood in the modern fireproof construc- 
tion of buildings, steel cars, furniture, etc., has de- 
manded an extreme of specialization in the rolling of 
shapes for interior finishing.’ 


Influencing Architects. 


It has been conservatively estimated by competent 
authority that in advertising substitutes for wood furni- 
ture, building trim and office equipment, to architects 
alone, not less than $50,000 per annum is being spent 


and this is entirely in addition to vastly larger sums , 


which are being spent to induce the consumer to insist 
upen his architect specifying such substitutes. 


Nothing in. Wood. 


In a publication called ‘‘Shop Notes Quarterly,” we 
find the following editorial comment: ‘In a concrete 
residence there is little trim that cannot be made better 
and cheaper of Portland cement than. of wood. The 
chairs rails and picture molding can be made of concrete. 
The trim around the windows and doors can be molded in 
metal molds as cheaply as straight members. Even the 
wire molding can be done away with and the conduits 
buried in the concrete partitions, walls, ceilings and 
floors. Baseboards should be made of concrete, or _else 
omitted entirely, as they serve no useful purpose in a 
eoncrete building. Windows may have cement sashes 
with wired glass and self-closing shutters or self-dropping 
shutters of rolled up metal or asbestos. Metal furniture 
may be used. * #* The flooring need not be of wood. 
There are many first-class non-combustible materials 
besides Portland cement that will fill every good require- 
ment of wood and still be fireproof. 


A Single Instance. 


There have been hundreds of descriptions in news and 
advertising announcements in trade papers of all kinds, 
in the Architectural papers and in general periodicals 
reaching consumers, of large installations of metal furni- 
ture for business houses, banks and institutions, one of 
the most notable of these having been the installation of 
such furniture made in the building of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., the great hardware house at Chicago. 

I have got here aside from my paper, gentlemen, a few more 
illustrations to show you that our enemy is never asleep. 
I want to read you a circular issued by the Illinois Commer- 
cial Men’s Association of Chicago. I only found this out 
last week. 


“No assessment with this mail. How about going into the 
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next Convention with 100,000 members? It’s the easiest 
thing in the world if we all pull together. We only need 
10,000 more, as we now have over 90,000. Just think, if each 
member would get one new member in the next two months, 
we would close with nearly 200,000, and this is a splendid 


time for a new member to join. 

Two dollars ($2.00) will pay his membership fee and carry 
his insurance to March 15th. 

Now, all together for one grand rally and show the world 
What 938,000 hustling commercial travelers can do when they 
set started. Kindly make an extra effort and send in as 
many new members as possible for January 1.” 


To Prohibit Wooden Cars. 


By the way, we have just had an instance in the State of 
Louisiana in the last week of what the commercial travelers 
can do. ‘The commercial traveler has upset the ring in 
Louisiana within the last week. : 

“There is a bill before Congress prohibiting railroads from 
putting wooden cars between steel cars in making up trains. 
Get after the congressman in your district—ask him to vote 
for the bill—tell him the traveling men demand its passage. 
je criminal the way they are making up trains now-a- 

ays.” 

That is very nicely put up before these 93,000 members. 
He is asking every one of them to appeal to his congressman 
to knock out wood; that is the sum and substance of it. 

Mr. George H. Holt, of Chicago, chairman of the insur- 
ance department of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, made an address which appears in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN of December 23, 1911. He says: “I want 
to call attention especially to the fact that it is fire insur- 
ance propaganda which is aggressively engaged in a campaign 
limiting the use of lumber and lumber products, and to that 
extent destroying the market for our products.” 

I have got here an advertisement of the Maxwell automo- 
bile which appeared in the Chicayo Tribune on January 27 
of this year, which is only a day or so ago, gentlemen. It 
reads as follows: “Steel automobile bodies were introduced 
first by Maxwell in 1903. ‘Today their use is almost uni- 
versal. An excessive strain or accident which will break a 
wooden body beyond repair will only dent a steel body— 
and the latter can be made good as new with little labor 
or expense.” 

I call your attention to the fact that this is put in a 
black funereal border, too—that means the death of wood, 
maybe. (Laughter.) 

Substitution. 


Here is an advertisement of a gentleman that I think you 
all know. It is the Parry Manufacturing Company, of 
Indianapolis. He advertises steel furniture. He says: 
“They cannot split or warp. They will never open at the 
corners or show plugs. They will take a higher and more 
lasting finish than any wood body ever built. The finish 
literally ‘wears like steel.’ They do away with 95 per cent 
of the complaints you’ve ever had or heard tell of when 
wood bodies were used.” 


I tell you we are in the wrong business, gentlemen. Here 





is another one which appeared in System for November, an 
advertisement of Merritt & Co., of Cumden, N. J. is 
along the same lines exactly. It says: “All that was left 
of wooden fixtures after a fire in a fireproof office building. 
A few dollars more in initial expense would have prevented 
this loss by providing steel fixtures, yet every day others are 
making this same mistake. Are you among this number, if 
so now is the time to reform. The next time you are in the 
market for fixtures of any character whether for office, 
shop, stockroom, storeroom, vault or factory use, find out 
what they cost in steel before you order.” 

I called your attention a few minutes ago to the fact that 
there was one man in the furniture line who was doing his 
petit — Peg eo and / ~ — be 2 metal furniture 
yusiness— s Yawman & rbe Manufacturi 7 y 
of Rochester, N. Y. a 

The last thing I picked up was something that probably 
a good many of you gentlemen have seen, It appeared in 
the Evening Post of New York of the issue of Monday, Jan- 
uary 15th, 1912. Mr. Sumner referred to that. The day 
after the Equitable fire the metal people beat it to the news- 
paper offices to get their ads in. 


Indestructible. 

Now the word “‘indestructible,”’ gentlemen, is a word that 
they will have to back out of one of these fine days. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad advertised an in- 
destructible all steel train and gave illustrations of their in- 
teriors, ete. You have all seen the pictures. Why, there was 
nothing indestructible about it. It is what they now call 
the “patent telescope folding train.” I have only one copy 
of the photograph here showing how one of those trains 
looked after it folded up, but I will be very pleased to show 
it to anybody who would like to examine it. It is a pretty 
looking object lesson and shows what the train looked like 
after the collison was over, 

Speaking about this Equitable fire, I was told only re- 
cently, within the last couple of hours, that a New York 
insurance man just last week remarked, that had there been 
wooden and not metal girders in that Equitable building, 
there would not have been any collapsing and consequent loss 
of life. Now of course a man might say, “Well, is that 
true?’ The only thing that I can say in answer to that is 
to refer him to your Chamber of Commerce building right 
here = Cincinnati. That will show you whether it 1. true 
or not. 

Campaign Mapped Out. 

Now the campaign of advertising that has been mapped 
out will be handled by our bureau, and that bureau contem- 
plates a regular follow-up system to take advantage of the 
money that will be spent in the actual space bought and 
filled with educational matter to reach the consumer. 

The point that I want to make is this: That part of the 
money that we are asking you gentlemen and all other 
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lumbermen to subscribe has got to be used in the establish 
ing of a follow-up system to go around and pick up the eggs 
that are laid, or the crop that follows from the seed that 
is sown; and if we do not do that we had better stay out. 
side of the advertising game altogether, The cement people, 
I presume, have got one of the best follow-up systems, at 
any rate it is the best we have been able to find 


Using the Proper Medium. 


Here is a little squib that I have marked here to read 
to you: “Advertisers should use the papers their customers 
read rather than the papers they wish them to use.” That 
is a very important thing. I do not think that I could 
possibly show you the use or value of an advertisement any 
more plainly than to read you just a few lines here wi 
reference to a firm that you all know, namely, Sears, Roe 
buck & Co. I know that they are pretty generally disliked, 
but they are a very promising concern. They do not have 
any salesmen, gentlemen, they advertise here. They educate 
the people by going to them through printed matter. 


Cement. 


Now the use of cement possibly does not interest you 
gentlemen quite as largely as it does the structural men, but 
I want to give you just a few figures just to show you the 
gradual but effective work of the cement people. The Long 
Dell Lumber Co. have about one hundred and fifty retail 
yards, They are very large manufacturers of lumber, They 
do not manufacture cement. I want you to think of that 
while I read you these figures of their business covering one 
hundred and fifty yards. In 1905 they sold 1 carload of 
cement to 16 carloads of lumber; in 1906 they sold 1 carload 
of cement to 9 carloads of lumber; in 1908 they sold 1 car- 
load of cement to 6 carloads of lumber; in 1909 they sold 
1 carload of cement to 5 carloads of lumber; in 1910 they 
sold a carload of cement to every 4% carloads of lumber; in 
1911 they sold 1 carload of cement to 3 1-10 carloads of 


lumber. 
Cement Exhibition. 
There will be a cement exhibition held in Madison Square, 


New York, at a cost of over $100,000. That is what they 
will spend on one exhibition. In Chicago, from February 


21-28 they have another; in Kansas City on March 14-21 an 
other; in Sioux City, Iowa, January 10-12 another; and in 
Omaha, Nebraska, February 6-9, another. Do not forget, 
gentlemen, that that cement exhibition of $100,000 in New 
York costs $25,000 more than we are spending in a year now; 
and the cement production of the United States last year was 
80,000,000 barrels. Eighty million barrels at $1.50 per bar- 
rel, is $120,000,000, isn’t it? They are spending three or 
four hundred thousand dollars a year on a $120,000,000 
product. Our product amounts, according to the government 
statistics, to about $700,000,000 annually, and we are spend- 
ing $75,000 to exploit our whole business. “The Lord helps 
those that help themselves.” 
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_Now after we have secured from the various associa- 
tions of the National aid necessary, we expect to go 
to every lumberman and timber owner in the United 
States. We have approached quite a number of them, 


and they have expressed their willingness to help us 
in our advertising campaign both with their influence 
and with their money. 

You gentlemen have seen investigated onlv recently 


the American Tobacco Company, of which it was proved 
that it absolutely controlled 80 or 90 per cent of the 
entire tobacco products of the United States. If that 
company sees now the necessity of a campaign of ad- 
vertising. it is logical that an industry that does not 
control anything—does not control itself very well in the 
matter of prices—ought to do something to get the public 
to use its material. 


What Must Be Done. 


We have never taken the public into our confidence. 
When we read an article in a paper saying that we are 
“timber thieves’, what do we do? Why, a great many 
of us read that paper in our private offices and say, 
‘That isn’t so, it is a d——d lie’, and that is all we 
ever do about it. We have never told anybody else 
but ourselves that it is not so, and we just take it for 
granted that the public at large are Christian Scientists 
or hypnotists, or Mental Theosophists,- or whatever you 
call them and that they can read what is going on in 
our minds. Now that is not the case, gentlemen. We 
have got to follow the same line that is laid down for 
us by successful men. 


Much To Learn. 


There is one point that I would like to talk to you 
about in conclusion, and that is this: This campaign of 
advertising is going to bring up innumerable subjects 
that you people are not familiar with. We found that 
out in the cypress campaign. We have had to learn 
a lot of things about our own wood in order to answer 
the questions that the public have asked of us. I will 
give yaqu an instance. We received a letter from a 
man here three or four months ago, who said “I have 
tried every kind of wood, I have tried every kind ot 
commercial metal that could be gotten at a reasonable 
price to make a backing for my photo-engraved plates, 
and I cannot find anything that nitric acid does pot eat 
out in two or three weeks. Now I have been reading 
your advertisement and it has struck me that possibly 
cypress might be of some value.” 

We sent him some cypress and told him to put it in 
his tank, that that would be the best way to try it, 
and see what the nitric acid would do to it. We got 
a letter back from him in a month sending some of the 
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cypress back, and telling us that 


it was the only thing 
that would stand nitric acid. 


That was something that 


we had not known before. We are selling it today to 
the muriatic acid people. We are introducing it also 
among the people who use sulphuric acid. In other 


words, there are thousands of different uses for lumber 
which the lumberman doesn’t know anything about, and 


which, once a campaign of advertising is started, will 
be brought to light. It will bring with it logically a 
scientific attachment to our bureau. The first thing 


that we will try to do in that department is to help a 

class of lumbermen that you people are not in any 

way interested in, namely, the shingle people. 
Fireproofing Shingles. 

The shingle people are particularly subject to attack. 
Nobody can deny the argument that the shingle root 
does present an opportunity for fire. I took the matter up 
with Dr. Herman yon Schrenk recently, and I-got this letter 
from him: 


> 





Referring to yours of January 2nd concerning the fire- 
proofing of shingles, and referring to our discussion of this 
question, as I indicated to you at that time, I believe that 
the criticism of Wooden shingles, because of their non-re- 
sisting qualities, is apt to increase rather than decrease. 












investigation should be made, conducted towards per- 
g some s which could be economically applied, 
ably at the whereby wooden shingles would be 
sred more or less fire-proof. Fire-proofing of fabrics 
been carried on for a long time, and I see absolutely 
no reason why some cheap process could not be devised 
applicable to shingles. t seems to me that a line of re- 
search of this character is one which should be undertaken 
by the lumber trade as a whole. It would be one method for 
meeting a class of public opinion which will have to be met, 
and will have to be met in the very neur future. 

You can see by this report, gentlemen, that this is an 
opening to be filled; but nothing can be done without 
the use of dollars and cents. 


The Committee’s Job. 


I don’t know, but I think that the committee has 
found out that they have undertaken quite a job. We 
went into it with the best intention, and I can speak 
candidly for myself, and I know I can for Mr. Luechr- 
mann and Mr. Rhodes—the other two gentlemen have 
only been added lately—I can tell you and tell you truth- 
fully, that this campaign for the education of the con- 
suming public is a vital necessity to the lumber people. 
It is an absolute necessity. If any one of you gentlemen 
were to take it upon himself to carry on an investiga- 
tion upon his own hook, it would not be one month 
before you would be just as much stirred up and just as 
enthusiastic upon the necessity for this campaign as any 
lumberman on the committee. 





President Townsend offered if there was a producer 
of lumber present that was not in accord with the pro- 
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posed movement or had anything to say on the negative 
side to give him five minutes on the other side of the 
question. 

W. A. Gilchrist, of Memphis, Tenn., stated that a 
report had been made and suggested that the matter of 
drafting a resolution be referred to the secretary in- 
dorsing this proposition, and authorizing the officers ot 
the association to suppert the National association in 
the campaign, and that an assessment of one cent pe 
1,000 feet be levied upon our production. 

The motion was seconded. 

I. T. Williams, of the Williams Lumber Co., Fayette 
ville, suggested that the secretary in making out bills 
for dues, instead of 5 cents make the bill 6 cents for 
1,000 feet. A motion to that effect was carried. 


Standing Committees. 


The secretary then read the list of standing commit- 
tees, as follows: 


POPLAR, BASSWOOD AND BUCKEYE. 








J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, O. W. E. DeLaney, Cincinnati, 
C. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, Ohio 
Ohio. Cc. M. Clark, Cincinnati, O. 
Geo. E,. Breece, Charleston, B. 3B. Burns, Huntington, 
W. Va. W. Va. 
W. E. Burger, Ashland, Ky. F. A. Kirby, Scranton, Pa. 
Chas. Kitchen land, Ky. Cc. L. Harrison, Cape Girar- 
OAK, ASH AND CHESTNUT. 
A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss Frank May, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. L. Watson, Mahan, E. Bartholomew, Nashville, 
W. Va. Tenn. 

Claude Maley, Evansville, J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, O. 
Ind. F. F. Fee, Dermott, Ark. 

J. F. McIntyre, Pine Bluff, Ralph McCracken, Cincin- 
Ark nati, O. 

COTTONWOOD 

W. H Greble, Memphis, Ww. , Dewey, Memphis, 
Tenn. Tenn 

s. A. Lang, Chicago, Ill. Thos.’ W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank Robertson, Memphis, ki. H. Moore, Memphis, Tenn 
Tenn. 

WALNUT AND BUTTERNUT. 

Van B. Perrine, Ft. Wayne, Geo. W. Hartzell, Piqua, O. 

Ind : aa Moffett, Cincinnati, O. 


GUM. 

Cc. L. Harrison, Cape Girar- F. E. Gary, Turrell, Ark. — 

deau, Mo. . iH. Greble, Memphis, 
W. 3B. Burke, Charleston, Tenn. , 

Miss. A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. 
Thos. W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo. Frank Robertson, Memphis, 
W. P. Anderson, Gideon, Mo. Tenn. 
BB. A. Lang, Chicago, II]. 

CHERRY. 

F, A. Kirby, Scranton, Pa. W. H. Hopkins, Cincinnati, 
W. L. Watson, Mahan, Ohio. 

W. Va. 


HICKORY, PECAN AND SYCAMORE. 


Harrison Lane, Nashville, F. F. Fee, Dermott, Ark. 
Tenn. 
OAK, CAR DIMENSION AND CONSTRUCTION TIMBER. 
E. L. Davidson, Parkersburg, W. W. Dings, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. Va. Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, 
R. G. Page, South Bend, Ohio. 
Ind. W. P. Anderson, Gideon, Mo. 
CHAIR AND FURNITURE DIMENSION. 

G. H. Gearhardt, Clearfield, Geo. E. Breece, Charleston, 
Kentucky. W. Va. ‘ a 
A. P. Steel, Sardis, Miss. Van B. Perrine, Ft. Wayne, 

F. W. Webster, Decatur, Ill. Ind. : 
Cc. L. Harrison, Cape Girar- Thos. W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo. 
deau, Mo. W. W. Dings, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cc. M. Clark, Cincinnati, O. 
VEHICLE DIMENSION STOCK. 
J. K. Williams, Fayette, F. F. Fee, Dermott, Ark. 


Tenn, E. W. Bartley, Racine, Wis. 


Geo. E. Breece, Charleston, A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. 
W. Va. 
OAK FLOORING. 
A B. Ransom, Nashville, A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. 
Tenn. W. H. Shippen, Elijay, Ga. 


MAHOGANY. 
Cincinnati, O. J. S. 
Louisville, Ky. 

ARBITRATION. 

Cincinnati, Ralph May, Memphis, Tenn. 

Claud Maley, Evansville, Ind. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. F. F. Fee, 

Cc. M. Clark, Cincinnati, O. 

TRANSPORTATION 


T. J. Moffett, 


: Otis, Louisville, Ky 
Cc. R. Mengel, 


W. E. 
Ohio. 


DeLaney, 


Dermott, Ark. 


AND FREIGHT RATES. 


W. E. Weakley, Columbus, O. W. 3B. Morgan, Memphis, 
R. L. McClellan, Chicago, Ill. Tenn. 


STANDARD WEIGHTS OF HARDWOOD. 


Cc. L. Harrison, Cape Girar- R. L. McClellan, Chicago, Ill. 
deau, Mo. A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss, | 
Harvey Derne Beckley, W. i. Greble, Memphis, 

W. Va. Tenn. 
COST OF MANUFACTURE. 
J. H. Fryant, Cape Girar- P. Ford, Chicago, Il. ’ 
deau, Mo G. Evansville, 


: O. Worland, 
F. F. Fee, Dermott, Ark. nd. 
c. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, 


W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, 
Tenn. R i oer ; 
T. B. McCormick, Sardis, ed. Robinson, Cincinnati, 
Miss. Ohio. 
SALES CODE 
W. <A. Gilchrist, Memphis, W. E. DeLaney, Cincinnati, 
Tenn. Ohio. 
A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss, 


WHOLESALE PLANING MILL OPERATORS. 
R. L. McCracken, Cincinnati, W. F. Rapp, Coal Grove, VU. 
Cc 


Ohio. . L. Barr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. J. Eckman, Cincinnati, W. Bartholomew, Nashville, 
Ohio. Tenn. 
NOMINATION COMMITTEE. 
Thos. W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo. Cc. L. Harrison, Cape Girar- 


L. Isaacson, Coal Grove, O. deau, Mo. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


It had been announced that the committees would 
meet at 9 o’clock Wednesday morning and that a regu- 
lar session would be held beginning at 11:30. It, 
however, was found impossible to get enough mem- 
bers together at that time, some of the committees 
still being in session. The third session was there- 
fore held beginning about 2:45 on Wednesday after- 
noon, having been called for 2 o’clock. The daily 
press having given some attention to the mayoral in- 
cident of the previous morning, the Chair read the 
following explanatory statement, which some of the 
daily papers were later pleased to reproduce: 


‘‘A Further Explanation of an Unfortunate Incident.’’ 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, their officers, 
and members of the executive board, regret exceedingly that 
by reason of an unfortunate. condition of affairs they were 
deprived of the pleasure of an address by the mayor of the 
city of Cincinnati at the opening of the convention yesterday 
morning. 

It is a fact well known 
especially lumber manufacturers 
points of the country, arriving in a large city, meeting 
friends, and the usual felicitations customary, it is a most 
difficult proposition to handle them speedily. 

By reason of this fact it was suggested to the mayor that 
he be with us at 11 o’clock, instead of 10:30, the time set 
for convening the convention. It happened, however, that 
the mayor was on hand promptly at the earlier time and 
was unable to remain until the convention could be as- 
sembled, and no one regrets the incident more than the 
members and friends of the association. 

The convention was assembled and 
11 o’clock, but not until after his 
departed, 


that a lot of lumbermen, and 


assembled from various 








convened prior to 
honor, the mayor, had 


Grades Committee Report. 


The report of the grades commission was then made 
verbally by R. H. Vansant, chairman. He stated that 
the committee on walnut and butternut had recom- 
mended that on No. 1 common butternut the rule be 
changed to correspond with that for ash. A few minor 
changes had been suggested for construction oak, 
which must be taken up with the car and railroad peo- 
ple before they are printed. There was a recom- 
mendation also that bandsawed chair and furniture 
stock shall have four clear sides unless a contract 
exists allowing defects on one or more sides. A small 
change was also recommended in No. 3 common gum, 
the nature of which was not stated. A certain recom- 
mendation had been made also regarding stain in 
cottonwood, in what are called ‘‘Choctaw’’ logs. All 
these matters were referred to the executive grading 
commission, to report to the executive board, which 
was given power to act upon the report. It was an- 
nounced that any proposed changes will be mailed 
out to all members before being printed as a part 
of the rules. 

Various committees being called for had no reports 
to make, nothing having been presented for their 


consideration. The committee on cost of manufacture 
reported that it expected to do some active work 
during the coming year. The committee on resolu- 
tions through Mr. Vansant reported that it had not 
been able to complete the resolutions and asked leave 
to print them in the proceedings. The committee on 
wholesale planing mill operators reported that it was 
still in session sand hoped to be able to report later in 
the afternoon, but had not so reported at the time 
of adjournment. 

Secretary Doster then read various communications 
of greeting, including an invitation from the Nashville 
Industrial Bureau to hold the next meeting in Nash- 
ville. Leonard Bronson delivered a verbal invitation 
to the next annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be held at the Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati, May 7, 8 and 9, 1912. 


Assistant Chief Forester’s Address. 
W. B. Greeley, Assistant Chief United States Forester, 
was then introduced and spoke as follows: 


It was with a great deal of regret that the chief of the 
Forest Service, Mr. Henry S. Graves, found at the last 
minute that he would be unable to attend your convention 
as he had been planning to do for several weeks. It was 
only the pressure of business of a very urgent character on 
nce Pacific Coast that prevented Mr. Graves from being here 
today. 

In his absence I will present in behalf of the Forest 
Service a few things which we believe may be of interest 
to this association. So much is being said these days on 
forestry as a general proposition that I have felt it would 
be worth while to confine my remarks to specific points 
which may be of special interest to hardwood manufac- 
turers. 

Out in California a few weeks ago a sale of timber was 
made from a tract of railroad land which had previously 
been twice cut over since. the lumbering business in that 
portion of the State began. Three distinct sales of stump- 
age have been made from this property, at intervals of a 
number of years, each including all the timber which the 
purehaser at that time was willing to cut. And the signifi- 
eant fact is that the proceeds from the third sale were 
greater than those from the first. 

Similar instances are douptless familiar to every hard- 
wood lumberman. They suggest the possibility of shaping 
the business so as to make the most out of the operation of 
certain natural laws which stand ready to our hands, to be 


used. The first and greatest of these is the productive 
power of the soil, expressing itself in the growth which 


makes big trees out of little trees. A ‘second natural law 
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is the increasing value of timber from decade to decade, 
resulting not only from its greater scarcity but as well from 
_ — more complete utilization of all kinds and conditions 
of wood. 

Forestry, as I understand it, is nothing more or less than 
the intelligent use of these fundamental laws in the man- 
agement of timberlands. And it seeks through the applica- 
tion of these natural laws to find a basis upon which the 
lumber industry can be made a business, not alone of today 
or tomorrow but of the future. 

The possibilities of forestry in southern hardwoods rest 
upon and are absolutely limited by the fundamental need 
of fire protection. It is fruitless to talk of conservative 
cutting or any other aspects of improved forest management 
— fire protection of reasonable efficiency is an established 
act. 

Elimination of Fire Risk. 


The owner of hardwood lands has been slow to realize the 
necessity of eliminating fire risk from his property. ‘This 
is due to the slight damage caused by fire to his mer- 
chantable timber as compared with the northern coniferous 
forests. It is not difficult to prove, however, that the 
loss in merchantable timber in the southern hardwoods from 
repeated fires, occurring with periodic regularity, is a 
serious factor on many of the drier sites. The constant kill- 
ing out of the smaller growth results in the course of years 
in a much sparser stand than the ground would naturally 
support. 

Looking ahead of the utilization of the present matured 
crop, the elimination of fire is an absolute prerequisite of 
any step toward permanent use of the capacity of the 
ground to produce wood, of any step toward placing the 
hardwood industry upon a permanent footing with an 
assured future supply of raw material. Doubtless we have 
all seen areas in the various stages of the passing of the 
forest under repeated attacks by fire, and this, too, in a 
region where natural factors are so favorable to tree 
growth that, with this single element of injury eliminated, 
a new forest of some kind would spring up after any con- 
ceivable method of cutting. 

An estimate based upon all the data obtainable shows 
that the hardwood lands of the southern States, in the 
broad, will produce about 30 cubic feet of wood an acre 
annually if fire loss is eliminated; that is, about 180 board 
feet every year on every acre. In every thousand acres which 
are kept from producing and accumulating this natural 
growth by repeated fires the hardwood business is losing 
180,000 board feet of future timber every year. : 

The first and great commandment of forestry, in the 
southern hardwoods in common with all other timbered 
regions, is—eliminate your fire risk as a general condition. 
It is my judgment that the time has come for the lumber- 
ing industry to heed this commandment. I believe that this 
first, essential step to insure the stability of your business 
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should be taken now. Without it there can be no for- 
estry development that is real or worth the effort. 


Hardwood Yield Under Management. 


Studies made by the Forest Service indicate that much 
of the hardwood land in the Southern Appalachian ranges 
will vield, under forest management, upwards of 40 
cubic feet of wood per acre annually. That means 2,500 
board feet on every acre every 10 years. A large num- 
ber of measurements of oak and chestnut sprout lands 
of good quality in eastern Tennessee, lands cut clean 
half a century ago and restocked from the stump, show 
a yield of 700 railroad ties per acre in 50 years., 

It would be foolish to attempt any uniform application 
of these possibilities of wood production, under protec- 
tion from fire, to your business. The application will 
necessarily vary in accordance with differences in the 
character of the timber, its accessibility to transporta- 
tion, and the market for various products. 

For the lumber manufacturer who is contending with 
the low-grade problem and who lacks a market in the 
form of railroad ties, mine props, acid wood, and the 
like, for his smaller and rougher timber, there is, in my 
judgment, one definite and practicable application. That 
is, to leave a portion of his low grade stock in the form 
of small rough timber on the ground, to grow and clear 
itself a bit before it is marketed. He may increase his 
operating costs slightly but he will decrease the per- 
centage of low grades in his cut. The trees he would 
leave will be in the best period of their growth, when 
they are not only adding most rapidly to their volume 
but also clearing themselves of limbs and improving 
the grade of their lumber at the greatest pace, and their 
growth will be made still more rapid by cutting out the 
larger trees around them. 


Yield of Trees by Lumber Grades. 


Some striking results are obtained from a close analy- 
sis of the yield of trees of different size by lumber 
grades. It takes about three years for a 13-inch yellow 
poplar to add an inch to its diameter. During that 
period the increased volume and improved grade of the 
timber in the average tree adds 44 per cent to its net 
value above the costs of logging and manufacture. This 
is at the rate of 12 per cent a year, compound interest, 
a return which I take it would be considered ex- 
tremely satisfactory in almost any business enterprise. 
While a yellow poplar is growing from 16 to 17 inches, 
it is earning 9 per cent a year, compound interest. From 
24 to 25 inches, it is earning but 4 per cent. A similar 
change in actual value, based upon a close analysis of 
grade contents, is taking place in the smallest third of 
the trees of most species usually cut in hardwood op- 
erations. 

The South contains today enormous areas of low 
grade hardwood from which the better timber has been 
culled. In the absence of a first-class market for minor 
products, it may be worth while to determine how the 
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value of such timber changes as it increases in volume 
and improves in grade. Perhaps it is earning more 
money to its owner by standing on the ground than it 
could if cut now and converted into cash. I have faith 
particularly in conservative cutting of this fashion for 
the operator who finds the disposal of low grade stock 
difficult and whose average present return might be in- 
ereased by eliminating a part of the low grade stuff 
from his cut. 
The Best Forestry. 


In localities where there are good markets for cross 
ties, mine props, acid wood, and like small products, 
the best forestry may require clean stripping of the land 
and the growth of a new crop of sprout wood from the 
stump. By the best forestry I mean the forestry which 
pays the most money. The actual production of wood 
in a given period of time is most rapid under this 
method. Where the market exists, common sense will 
often demand its adoption. The possibilities of future 
returns under it are indicated by one of the instances 
which I previously cited. Good quality sprout lands in 
eastern Tennessee can be purchased, as I am informed, 
for under $5 an acre. In 50 years they will yield 700 
crossties to the acre, the actual growth which has taken 
place on a large number of measured areas. Assuming 
that 2 cents an acre each year will pay the cost of effi- 
cient fire protection and that a cent and a quarter per 
acre will pay the annual taxes, the crossties would have 
to be worth, at the end of the 50-year period required 
to produce them, 8% cents on the stump to return 5 per 
cent compound interest on the entire investment in land, 
protection and taxes. Any advance in the price of tie 
stumpage within the 50-year period above this figure 
would mean that much profit over the percentage given. 


Application to Inferior Lands. 

Far be it from me to cite such examples as this as in- 
dicating something that every hardwood owner in the 
South ought or can do. The application of any forestry 
to the extremely inferior lands with slow rate of growth 
is doubtful. Some owners are so situated with refer- 
ence to markets and transportation facilities as to make 
any attempt to administer their holdings in accordance 
with such methods of doubtful financial wisdom. I have, 
however, tremendous faith in the possibilities of forest 
management in many portions of the hardwood belt, in 
accordance with some such methods as I have outlined, 
adapted to the varying conditions in the individual case. 
T believe that the time is ripe for at least thorough-going 
tests of their possibilities in increased production of 
wood and greater ultimate money return. uae 

So much for the general needs and _ possibilities of 
forestry in the southern hardwoods. What is the Fed- 
eral Government doing and what is it ready to do to- 


‘direction are 


wards bringing about the things which these needs and 
possibilities indicate should be done? 


What the Government Is Doing. 

The United States is now in a fair way to become a 
neighbor of members of your organization as an owner of 
hardwood timber land, and to experience itself the responsi- 
bilities and difficulties involved in the administration of 
timbered property in the South. Under the terms of the 
Weeks Law, passed March 1, 1911, the purchase of approxi- 
mately 85,000 acres in western North Carolina, northern 
Georgia, eastern Tennessee and southwestern Virginia has 
been approved by the Forest Reservation Commission. The 
final acquisition of these lands by the Government now 
rests entirely upon the determination of titles. The exami- 
nation of an additional area, totaling 400,000 acres in the 
Southern States, has been completed. With $8,000,000 
available for land purchases within the present and succeed- 
ing three years. we may anticipate that the United States 
Government will be definitely established in hardwood circles 
as an owner of stumpage within the near future. 

It is not probable that the lands acquired by the Federal 
Government will be concentrated in very large holdings. 
The areas purchased will in the main be widely distributed 
throughout the Southern Appalachian ranges. This we be- 
lieve to be distinctly desirable. It will enable the Forest 
Service to get into direct touch with a large number of 
private owners. 

One point in reference to the acquisition of lands in the 
Southern Appalachians by the Federal Government I wish to 
make particularly emphatic. These areas will not be placed 
in a glass case and reserved from use. As rapidly as it is 
practicable to develop administrative machinery and secure 
the information necessary for the intelligent management of 
these lands, it will be the policy of the Forest Service to 
sell their timber under conservative methods of cutting. 

The presence of National Forests in the southern hard- 
wood belt will not, therefore, be inimical to the lumber and 
wood using industries in that region. Our timber will be 
available for their needs subject only to such restrictions 
as we believe necessary in the interests of permanent and 
conservative forest management. We hope that the presence 
of these National forests may prove of distinct benefit to 
your industry. We believe that when we are once estab- 
lished as a timber owner in this region, we will be able to 
demonstrate the possibilities of efficient fire protection and 
applied forestry in a wav that will convince our neighbors 
of their practicability and value. We hope and are confident 
that we will be able from the start to cooperate with adja- 
cent private owners in working out the best solution of these 
problems, and in joint effort along all practicable lines for 
the good of forestry and the industries dependent upon it, 
and for the good of the States where our mutual interests 
will lie. 

Cooperation With States. 

Another phase of Federal work which we desire greatly 
to extend into the South, and which we believe will help in 
solving the immediate and fundamental problem of fire pro- 
tection is cooperation with States under the Weeks Law in 
the protection of the forested watersheds of navigable 
streams. Jn addition to providing for the acquisition of 
lands, the Weeks Law established a fund of $200,000 to be 
used by the Secretary of Agriculture in assisting States to 
protect the forested watersheds of navigable rivers from fire. 
The law prescribes certain conditions which must he met by 
the State before this assistance can be rendered. The State 
must itself have provided by law for a system of fire control. 
The amount of Federal money expended in the State in any 
one year must not exceed the expenditure under State an- 
propriation for the same purnose. In other words. the State 
government must make a definite start towards fire control 
by creating an organization and by appropriating funds for 
its activities. 

Before Federal moneys are allotted to any State for this 
work, a systematic plan of fire protection must be prepared. 
Tt must show just what and how effective measure for con- 
trolling forest fires throughout the State are contemplated. 
It must show how the Federal allotment will be used to 
supvlement the efforts of the State itself and of its private 
timber owners. In every case our funds have been employed 
exclusively for the maintenance of patrolmen in dangerous 
districts as the most direct and effective way of getting at 
the bottom of the problem. : 

In mv judgment. it is exceedingly unfortunate that the 
Forest Service is debarred from extending this work into the 
distinetlv hardwood States of the South because of the fail- 
ure of these States to take the necessary preliminary steps 
on their own account. T feel that in the preliminarv staces 
of fire protection in this region, the cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Government would be an extremely valuable aid. 

Whatever the Federal Government may be able to accom- 
plish_ bv these various lines of effort, it is neither possible 
nor desirable for it to solve anv large part of the problem 
of forestry in the southern hardwoods. The real burden is 
yours. and yours alone. The effectiveness of the solution 
of this general question of a waning hardwood supply will 
he measured by the effectiveness with which the average 
nrivate owner works the problem out on his own property. 
We will advise where we tan, cooperate where we eqn, fur- 
nish specific examples of good. and possibly bad. manage 
ment where we can, but the real work is yours. 


What Private Owners Should Do. 


In conclusion then, a word or two as to what in my 
indgment private owners of hardwood timber should do now. 
mav be in point. T believe most emnhatieallv that the first 
and by all odds the most important thing is to meet aggres- 
sively the common danger of fire loss. on cutover and second- 
growth lands as well as in virgin timber. 

Aside from action bv the State governments, coats must 
be taken off and good grav matter exnended, in hard work on 
the protection of the individual timbered vronerty. Tn this 
work. the experience of some of the Northern and Western 
timber owners as to the value of cooperation shovld be of 
real value. One of the hardest nroblems confronted in pro- 
tecting the individual tract of timber is the excessive cost 
ner acre when this work is attempted on a small scale by 
each owner acting independently. j 

As to the application of any one of the soealled forestry 
methods of management to private lands which have been 
discussed and advocated by the Forest Service. it is of 
course not possible to urge any one specific measure for all 
cases, or indeed to assert that forestrv methods of anv 
character are applicable in all cases. TI believe that improved 
methods of forest management will pav now in many por 
tions of the southern hardwood belt. I know that thev are 
necessarily a long way off in other portions. I would not 
urge any operator to go bevond what his business sense and 
experience tell him is rieht. or what his financial interests 
clearly indicate to be safe and dependable, in changing his 
methods of operation. 


Changes Bound to Come. 

What I do wish to urge. however, and what I believe we 

all realize as fundamentally true is that changes in this 

bound to come rapidly, and that the pro- 
gressive operator should be ready to adopt them, whichever 
is most practicable under his immediate conditions, just as 
soon as their soundness as a feature of his business is 
evident. I believe that the progressive onerator will do more 
than that. He will see the wisdom of these changes a little 
in advance of their actual arrival. 

Concretely my suggestion is that the method of improved 
forest management which appears best adapted to your 
operation be given a trial. Try it out as you would trv out 
a new type of logging machinery. Satisfy yourself as to its 
soundness by the most direct and effective way, namely, bv 
experience. I wish particularly that the reservation of 
small, low grade timber in operations where the immediate 
market does not clearly indicate the desirability of close 
eutting might be thoroughly tested, both as to the immedi- 
ate financial results of eliminating this material from the 
cut and as to the gain or loss in taking it out in a later 
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operation when better size and grade are attained. As high 
grade lumber becomes more difficult to secure and possibly 
more valuable, I look to see the adoption of this method in 
many localities as one solution of the general problem. In 
any event, little will be sacrificed in a thorough going test 
of its possibilities. - 

Experience Needed. 

We all need experience, and particularly experience out- 
side of the lines of our old methods and fixed ideas. Accu- 
mulated experience is, after all else has been said, the factor 
which will ultimately determine the possibilities involved in 
this great problem and which will guide progress in the right 
direction. The Forest Service is seeking it in common with 
yourselves. We hope that the enlargement of our duties 
which will bring us shoulder to shoulder with the hardwood 
operators in working out the common problems, with some 
what the same point of view as their own, will enable us 
to do far more effective work in finding the right answers to 
some of these questions than we have ever done before. 
We desire most earnestly your cooperation in whatever we 
may attempt, and we assure you of our cooperation in all 
ways in which we can furnish it in working out these vital 
matters for the common good. 

The chair cordially indorsed the practical ideas em- 
bodied in the address, and assuming that it would be 
given publication in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
possibly other trade journals, he recommended that it 
be clipped out -and carefully studied at leisure. 

F. F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, was then called upon for an address, 
but was not present in the convention hall and could 
not be found. 

The Sale of Lumber. 

F. L. Brown, of Chicago, acting president of the 
Sales Managers’ Association, and president of the 
Chicago Lumbermen’s Association, was then intro- 
duced and spoke as follows: ; 

It may be said in some quarters truthfully that the asso- 
ciation field is very much overworked. By referring to the 
calendars in various lumber journals from week to week we 
note many announcements of conventions, local, State and 
National, reaching into every phase of the lumber industry ; 
and sometimes we wonder whether or not they are all prac- 
tical, whether they are all serving in their particular field 
in a manner which will interest as well as profit all those 
engaged in lumber industries. 

There are associations beginning from the stump repre- 
sented here today in the manufacturers’ side of the question, 
following out carefully and very profitably the best ideas 
pertaining to the manufacture of lumber. This is, of course, 
the real primary object for lumber associations to have, well 
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worked out, with definite ideas that are well understood. 


Following that we have associations for regulating the 
inspection of lumber, which is a very, very large feature in 
our business. Then there is also the association of whole- 
salers, and various organizations all pertaining to the same 
one line of work. 

It occurs, however, to many of those interested in the 
lumber business that there must be a solid foundation for 
these organizations, a purpose that is well carried out; that 
they must be well planned in order to make them profitable. 
Just as soon as an agreement begins to show wear, just as 
soon as it is threadbare, then it has served to some extent 
its mission, and must either be laid aside or repaired. The 
object of any association when it begins to wear out and 
becomes tiresome or threadbare, so to speak, must either be 
thrown aside, or a new one taken up. 


Lumber Sales Field Neglected. 

Now along with the theories and ideas that are presented 
from time to time before organizations of men whose time is 
valuable, it seems as though the field relating to the sale 
of lumber has been quite largely neglected. Coming as I do 
from the dealers’ end of the business, I have felt that this 
is a very prominent feature that should have, it seemed to 
me, in some manner due consideration. 

Last* year there were several representatives from the 
Middle States in Chicago, and an organization was formed 
called the Lumber Sales Managers’ Association. The field 
occupied by this association seems to be unique in that it 
fills in a place not occupied in any sense of the word by the 
other organizations that are now in existence. 

Let us see what some of the points are that have not 
received proper attention. The merchandising of lumber 
necessarily requires somebody who is posted on market con 
ditions. We may say that we know pretty well how it is° 
and yet an intelligent exchange of ideas along points o: 
market conditions, statistics relative to the amounts 0) 
lumber that are for sale, and credits—which in itself is ¢ 
very large subject—and we might add to that tariff, anc 
freight claims, are simply suggestive departments that may 
be taken up in this manner under such association work 

The organization which started in a small way a year ag 
has been working along until the demand seems to be in 
creasing very rapidly for giving it more attention. Occupy 
ing as it does a field which really sizes up the profits tha. 
we are to get from our sawmills, it seems as though the 
attention necessarily given to it should not be one of mino! 
importance. 

Salesmen of the Products. 

The sales managers are the salesmen of your products 
They are the men to whom you look for the outlet for al) 
that you can do. You want them to dispose of such prod 
uct as your logs may make. In order that this may bt 
done there is required intelligent consideration by .men whc¢ 
have studied the proposition and who have traveled more o1 
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less extensively. This is one of the greatest points that we 
can possibly give consideration to. 

I believe that the necessity that is back of an organization 
of this size is largely due to the demand which seems to 
be apparent from lumber salesmen all over the country at this 
time ; for instance, the market conditions of lumber as they 
come to us in one form or another are almost entirely sug- 
gestive; they sometimes suggest truth, and sometimes sug- 
gest error. On the whole they do not present a very reliable 
guide to follow at all times, and it seems as though the 
most definite and the most reliable idea of the real condition 
of the market can best be obtained by salesmen or sales 
managers through such an organization as I have been 
speaking of. While it is young, yet the work which is before 
it is developing in a most splendid fashion. 

I might take this opportunity to announce, gentlemen, 
that the annual meeting of this Sales Managers’ Association 
will be held in Chicago on February 15 and 16, at which 
time you are urged to either be present personally or send 
your salesmen there and see if they do not find it one of 
the most profitable adventures that they have ever made in 
association work for the prosecution of their sales. 


The Weakest Member. 


There comes to me this idea of the old adage that “A 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” as being most 
applicable to associations; because whether an association 
is of manufacturers or of sales managers, the association 
as to its greatest strength may be measured from the weakest 
member composing it; that is to say, in any organization if 
there are permitted to creep in very many members whose 
ideas of doing business are not such as to Bear the light of 
day, or whose notions of competition are such as to prevent 
the man who wishes to do a legitimate business from securing 
any business at all, then the association which is backed up 
A such a manner is of a weak character and will be of short 
ite. 

The primary object back of such an association as I have 
been describing to you has for its backbone the elimination of 
all members who conduct their business in any manner 
objectionable to the firm or salesman who wishes to do busi- 
ness along businesslike lines. I hope that is thoroughly 
understood. 

It is not the purpose of this organization to be a clearing 
house for trouble, nor to furnish an opportunity where all 
defects in the lumber trade can be sorted out and settled; 
but it will very largely remedy those things which come to us 
as being very objectionable. 


Harmony In Work. 

Gentlemen, the harmonious side of association work is 
another large feature in the extension of sales as well as in 
the intelligent manufacture of lumber. We learned a few 
moment’s ago from Mr. Greeley’s address that it takes three 
years to increase the diameter of a 13-inch poplar tree one 
inch. I think in that fact is well exemplified the idea that 
in an organization of men banded together to accomplish 
anything that is going to 
be lasting we can not ex- 
pect a mushroom growth to 
develop sturdy business 
methods that clear open 
and daylight performance 
of our trade practices will 
permit. 

I do not doubt that the 
members of this associa- 
tion every one of them 
have come up dgainst the 
fact many times that un- 
less we exchange our ideas 
with those who are in the 
same line of business with 
us, we do not know how 
we are going to stand with 
our products nor where our 
sales are going to land: 
but the more we can fol- 
low up with organized ef- 
fort along the lines that 
are going to open up the 
largest field, and open it 
up in the fairest, most 
honest and most honorable 
way, the more we will 
achieve a permanent and 
most satisfying result. 

Gentlemen, come to Chi- 
cago the middle of Febru- 
ary. [Applause.] 


Parent of the Inspection 
Rules. 


Van B. Perrine, presi- 
dent of the Indiana 
Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, was then called 
upon ani responded briefly, saying among other things: 


F. F. FEE, 
Of Executive Board. 


I expect you all know that the Indiana Hardwood Asso- 
ciation is the parent of the inspection rules. I believe I am 
voicing the sentiment of the Indiana Hardwood Lumber 
Association when I state that there is nothing that would 
give them more pleasure than to see a unification of the in- 
spection rules of the manufacturers and the National Hard- 
wood Association, and I believe each member of the Indiana 
Hardwood Association will work heartily to that end. I 
believe that if each of these two organizations will give a 
little leeway to the other side great good will result from 
it I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 


L, E. Fuiler, of Chicago, was then called upon and 
spoke briefly, expressing his interest in the proceed- 
ings and his thanks for the honor of being called upon. 


Election of President. 


Chairman Harrison of the committee on nominations 
was then called upon and spoke as follows: 


In determining upon a name to put before this convention 
as your executive officer to succeed our present worthy 
president in carrying out the progressive and successful pol- 
icy that the year’s business shows up for the fiscal year 
1912, we think that we have made a selection that will meet 
the approval of every one of the members of this associa- 
tion. We have chosen a man who has been in this associa- 
tion since its inception, and who has been prominent in all 
the conferences that have resulted in our present standards 
which are being accepted all over the country. We have 
chosen this gentleman because of his enthusiasm, and be- 
cause of his faithful service. We beg to present to this 
convention the name of Mr. W. E. DeLaney, of Cincinnati, 
as your president for the ensuing year. [Applause. | 


There were no other nominations, and on motion the 
report of the committee was accepted and W. E. 
DeLaney was unanimously elected president for the en- 
suing year. 

President Townsend addressed Mr. DeLaney in a neat 
speech of congratulation and appointed Mr. Himmel- 
berger and Mr. Harrison to conduct the president to 
the chair. 


Speech of the President-Elect. 


The committee performed their duty and Mr. Town- 





send received the president-elect. Mr. DeLaney said in 
part: 


In the selection of your president, as to whether or not 
you have made a wise choice remains to be seen. 

In a business fight there are two types of men who are 
always difficult to combat. One is a man who overwhelms 
you with his superior knowledge, the other is a man who is 
so foolish as not to realize when he is defeated. I belong 
to the latter class. 

I do not mean by that assertion that I shall, as your 
president, go out of the way to pick up any fights, but as 
long as I am your leader, the policy of the association shall 
be an aggressive one. 

I have been very much interested in association work 
ever since I became affiliated with this organization, and 
while I have never had any thought that I should ever be- 
come your leader, I would not be sincere if I should make 
the statement that I am not pleased with the honor which 
the associates and the members of this organization have 
conferred upon me. . 

I can easily fight the battles of this organization on 
account of a thorough and sincere conviction that the princi- 
ples upon which it is founded are correct ones. Further- 
more, I am firmly convinced that this organization is abso- 
lutely essential both to the manufacturers and consumers of 
hardwood lumber of this country. 

I am not egotistical enough to think that as your presi- 
dent I can unaided solve the problems which may confront 
our organization during my administration. I am depending 
upon the cooperation, advice and hearty support of every 
member of our association. With it I assure you that the 
results will be pleasing and entirely satisfactory; without 
it there will be nothing but failure. The word “failure’’ is 
not in my vocabulary. I know can procure cooperation 
and support if I give you the opportunity, and that is my 
intention. 

Will Carry on Work of Predecessors. 


I naturally hesitate to accept the honor which you have 
conferred upon me when I permit my thought to revert to 
those who have preceded me in this position. This organiza- 
tion is proud of them, every one, and I shall be satisfied if 
history in the lumber world will see fit to link my name 
with theirs. In the matter of inspection, I shall follow the 
ambition of my predecessors, and strive to carry forward 
the work they have done in the effort to obtain universal 
inspection of hardwood lumber. I want to assure you, gen- 
tlemen, that my every effort shall be to accomplish that one 
thing, to my mind the greatest problem that confronts us 
today. 

I - your loyal support. I will give you the very best 
that is in me for one year; make or break, you have got it. 
As to whether or not my administration this next year is 
successful does not entirely depend upon me; I have some 
egotism in my system, but not that much. I must have 
the cooperation of every man, and I believe that I am 
going to get it. 
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Nominating Committee’s Report. 


The balance of the nominating committee’s report 
was then offered, as follows: 


President—W. E. DeLaney, Cincinnati, O. 
First Vice President—J. H. Himmelberger, Morehouse, Mo. 
Second Vice President—B. B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. E. A. Lang, Chicago, Ill. 
Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, O. J. W. Oakford, Scranton, Pa. 
W. H. Dawkins, Ashland, Ky. A. B. Ransom, Nashville, 
F. F. Fee, Little Rock, Ark. Tenn. 
W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, W. M. Ritter, Columbus, O. 
enn, W. B. Townsend, Townsend, 
George E. W. Luehrmann, St. Tenn. 
Louis, Mo, R. H. VanSant, Ashland, Ky. 
W. B. Burk, Charleston, Miss. 


EXECUTIVE GRADING COMMISSION. 


R. H. VanSant, Ashland, Ky. Cc. L. Harrison, Cape Girar- 

W. E. DeLaney, Cincinnati, O. deau, Mo. 

Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, F. F. Fee, Little Rock, Ark. 
Mo. J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, O. 

E. A. Lang, Chicago, Ill. R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. 

Cc. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, 


Ohio. Tenn, 
F. A. Kirby, Scranton, Pa. B. B. Burns, Huntington, 
Ww. B. Burk, Charleston, Ww. a. 

Miss. H. B. Nields, Townsend, 
W. H. Dawkins, Ashland, Ky. Tenn. 


STATE VICE PRESIDENTS. 


Alabama—F. W. Webster, Decatur. 
Arkansas—D. P. Mann, Marked Tree. 
Delaware—John P. Flourney, Wilmington. 
Georgia—W. H. Shippen, Ellijay. 
Illinois—William Wilms, Chicago. 
Indiana—Claude Maley, Evansville. 
Kentucky—Floyd Day, Clay City. 

Iowa—Elmer W. Harris, Cedar Falls. 
Louisiana—E. B. Schwing, Plaquemine. 
Massachusetts—W. E. Litchfield, Boston. 
Mississippi—S. B. Anderson, Memphis, Tenn. 
Missouri—J. H. Friant, Morehouse. 

North Carolina—William S. Whiting, Asheville. 
Ohio—William I. Barr, Greenfield. 
Pennsylvania—F. R. Whiting, Philadelphia. 
South Carolina—N. W. Gennett, Franklin, N. ©. 
Tennessee—S. Lieberman, Nashville. 

Texas—A. Deutsch, Flanagan, 

Virginia—M. W. Easterly, Lebanon. 

West Virginia—George E. Breece, Charleston. 








J. H. HIMMELBERGER, 
First Vice President. 


STATE DIRECTORS. 


Arkansas—A. C. Ramsey, Neshville, 1 year; L. D. Gilbert, 
Texarkana, 1 year; J. F. McIntyre, Pine Bluff, 2 years; F. E 
Gary, Turrell, 2 years. 

Georgia—G. W. Beebe, Clayton, 1 year. : 

Iliinois—E. T. Scott, Metropolis, 1 year; P. Ford, Chicago, 
1 year; E. W. Kuny, Mound City, 2 years. 

Indiana—Van B. Perrine, Fort Wayne, 1 year; Daniel 
Wertz, Evansville, 2 years; C. H. Kramer, Richmond, 2 
years. 

lowa—Elmer W. Harris, Cedar Falls, 1 year. 

Kentucky—W. T. Culver, Ludington, Mich., 1 year; E. L. 
Davis, Louisville, 1 year; Ed Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2 
years. 

Louisiana—J. Gudenrath, Meade, 1 year; J. S. Otis, New 
Orleans, 2 years. 

Meassachusetts—F, W. Lawrence, Boston, 1 year. 

Mississippi—G. D. Prentice, Shelby, 1 year; C. E. Thomas, 
St. Louis, 2 years; J. L. Strickland, Greenville, 2 years. 

Missouri—Thomas E. Poe, St. Louis, 1 year; W. W. Dings, 
St. Louis, 1 year; W. P. Anderson, Gideon, 2 years. 

North Carolina—W. H. Cooper, Asheville, 1 year; G. H. 
Hutton, Hickory, 2 years. 

Ohio—E. A. Deem, Dayton, 1 year; W. G. Ward, Ironton, 2 
years. 

Pennsylvania—F. A. Kirby, Scranton, 1 year. 

South Carolina—Andrew Gennett, Franklin, N. C., 1 year. 

Tennessee—M. F. Greene, Nashville, 1 year; A. M. Vestal, 
Knoxville, 1 year; Claude Moore, Memphis, 1 year; Ralph 
May, Memphis, 2 years; S. 7’. Nickey, Memphis, 2 years; 
Owen Moffett, Memphis, 2 years. 

Virginia—H. Fugate, Richlands, 1 year. 

West Virginia—M. N. Offutt, Huntington, 1 year; W. L. 
Watson, Mahan, 2 years; E. L. Davidson, Parkersburg, 2 
years. 

These nominees were all unanimously elected. The 
two vice presidents were called upon and responded 
briefly; a rising vote of thanks was tendered to the 
retiring president for faithful service ably performed, 


and the convention adjourned. 
THE SOUVENIR FOB. 


The souvenir badges for the meeting—a reproduction 
of which appears at the beginning of this report—were 
presented by E. C. Atkins & Co., Ine., the ‘‘Silver Steel 
Saw’’ people of Indianapolis, Ind. For many: years At- 
kins’ badges have been a feature of lumber conventions. 
This particular one, however, was in the judgment of 
those who attended the Hardwood Manufacturers’ annual 
the most attractive thus far gotten out. The design of 
the fob speaks for itself. The pendant contained a min- 
iature mariner’s compass, over which appeared the em- 
blem of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in 
three colors. The num- 
ber at the top of the 
badge on each fob corre- 
sponded with the number 
on the registration card 
of the association con 
taining the name and 
address of the member, 
so that every member 
could) be identified in 
that way. 


“THE BANQUET. 


The banquet served 
in the large convention 
hall of the Sinton Hotel 
at 6:30 Tuesday evening 
was a most elaborate 
affair and brought out 
a big crowd. The din- 
ner, which was excep- 
tionally good and wel} 
served, was followed by 
a vaudeville perform- 
ance consisting of acts 
selected from attrac- 
tions at the local the- 
aters. Arrangements 
were in charge of a 
committee consisting of 
Clinton Crane, Fred W. 
Mowbray, W. E. De- 
Laney, Joseph A. Bolser and Lewis Doster. 














THIRD ARKANSAS HOO-HOO ANNUAL. 


LittLE Rock, ArK., Jan. 30.—Saturday a meeting of 
the Arkansas Association of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo was held at Hotel Marion. This was the third 
annual gathering of the order, and was attended by 
an enthusiastic bunch of lumbermen. At the banquet 
Saturday night plates were laid for nearly 100, including 
a large number of ladies. J. C. McGrath acted as toast- 
master and among those who responded to toasts were 
J. F. Judd, of St. Louis, Supreme Senior Hoo-Hoo; H. 
Ebbing, Vicegerent of the St. Louis district, and W. C. 
Norman, Vicegerent of the central Arkansas district. 

-An interesting fact was the attendance of Mrs. Mary 
A. Smith, of Searcy, the only woman member of Hoo- 
Hoo. Mrs. Smith was in Memphis on an occasion several 
years ago and became interested in the order. She was 
connected with the lumber industry, being the owner 
of a large producing lumber plant. She requested admis- 
sion to the order, and as there was nothing in the by- 
laws of the fraternity to bar her, she was initiated. 
Since that time the rules have been changed to confine 
the membership to men. 

Seven kittens were given all the mysterious degrees 
of the roof. The initiates were Charles Stroud, of 
Greenwood; R. C. McAlester, of Grane; George W. Gray 
and A. Hartsill, of Draughan; J. H. Carver, of Leola, 
and Eugene Shelton and R. Albright, of Plainview. 

J. C. McGrath, president, and C. N. Lemon, seerctary, 
of the Little Rock Association, had charge of the ini- 
tiation. : 


APPLE WOOD AND BRAZILIAN WOOD WANTED. 


A reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to be 
put into communication with concerns that can supply 
log run apple wood and brazilian wood. Readers who 
are prepared to furnish either or both of these woods 
will be given the name of the inquirer on request. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN IN MONTHLY MEETING. 


NoRFOLK, VA., Jan. 29.—The North Carolina Pine 
Association held its first monthly meeting of the rew 
year in Norfolk, Va., January 25, at the Monticello 
Hotel. A large number of members were in attendance 
and keen interest was taken in all the proceedings. 


Members Present. 


President Horton Corwin, jr., called the meeting to 
order at 11 a. m., with the following members present: 
A. O. Halsey, Charleston, S. C., Halsey Lumber Co. 

John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va., Fosburgh Lumber Co. 

4. B. Cramer, Suffolk, Va. 

George W. Roper, Norfolk, Va. 

L. S. Davidson, Davidson Lumber Co., Camden, §S. C. 
Edward Rogers, Norfolk, Va., Surry Lumber Co. 

Asa T. Crawford, Williamston, N. C., Dennis-Simmons 

Lumber Co. 

Ira Johnson, Norfolk, Va., Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co. 

H. P. Woodson, Burgaw, N. C., Woodson & Graves. 

W. E. Graves, Lynchburg, Va., Woodson & Graves. 

c. P. Brown, Elizabeth City, N. C., Dare Lumber Co. 

N. H. Bundy, Norfolk, Va., Fosburgh Lumber Co. 

J. H. Foreman, Elizabeth City, N. C., Foreman Blades 

Lumber Co. . 

W. G. Underwood, Hertfcrd, N. ©., Albemarle Lumber Co. 
George A. Doyle, Georgetown, S. C., Winyah Lumber Co. 
Guy I. Buell, Suffolk, Va., Montgomery Lumber Co. 
Horton Corwin Jr., Ayden, N. C., Branning Manufacturing Co. 
A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va., Rowland Lumber Co. 
George E. Major, Hertford, N. ©C., Major & Loomis Co. 
R. J. Camp, Franklin, Va., Camp Manufacturing Co. 

. Emmert, Norfolk, Va., John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
. Scott, Norfolk, Va., Richmond Cedar Works. 
Camp, Franklin, Va., Camp Manufacturing Co. 

. Clarke, Norfolk, Va., Roanoke R. R. & Lbr. Co. 
. Wright, Boardman, N. C., Butters Lumber Co. 
Camp, Franklin, Va., Camp Manufacturing Co. 

i. Murray, Norfolk, Va., Trexler Lumber Co. 

F. D. Taylor, Ivor, Va., Shaw Land & Timber Co. 

W. F. Harrison, Baltimore, Md., Greenleaf Johnson & Son. 
George L. Hume, Suffolk, Va., Montgomery Lumber Coa. 
Theo. Tunis, Norfolk, Va., Tunis Lumber Co. 

W. B. Roper, Norfolk, Va., secretary-treasurer, 

R. H. Morris, Norfolk, Va., chief inspector. 

T. Cc. Flynn, Norfolk, Va., chief clerk. 


President Corwin asked the hearty cooperation of all 
members of the association in the plans that had been 
adopted for the betterment of North Carolina pine 
trade conditions, and also urged them to send in to 
the secretary’s office statistical informa- 
tion called for which was of vast informa- 
tion to all members. 

Reports from the various standing com- 
mittees were then called for. A. R. Turn- 
bull, chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, presented the application of E. P. 
Burton Lumber Co., Charleston, 8S. C., for 
membership and this firm was unanimously 
elected member of the association. Mr. 
Turnbull also stated that his committee 
was working on several other firms, with 
a view of getting them to affiliate with 
the North Carolina Pine Association. 


Inspection Committee Report. 


The chair then called for a report from 
the inspection committee. George W. 
Roper, chairman, submitted the following 
to the meeting in further relation to the 
request of the shortleaf manufacturers in 
the association for an amendment to para- 
graph 6 especially and other features of 
the 1910 rules covering shortleaf plank 
and dimension, adopted in Washington, D. 
C., by various associations: 

Referring to the proposed amendment to 
paragraph 6 of the 1910 Rules of Inspection 
for North Carolina on shortleaf dimension, sub- 
mitted by various members of this association, 
who manufacture a large quantity of this class 
of material, would say that inspection commit- 
tee have carefully considered the rules which 
were adopted in Washington, under date of ; 
May 29, 1910, by the New York Lumber ‘Trade_ Associa- 
tion, Yellow Pine Exchange of New York, Savannah 
Board of Trade, Lumber Excnange of Baltimore, Brunswick 
Board of Trade, Eastern States Lumber Association, Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of Philadelphia, and the Charleston, S. C., 
dealers: and in view of the present situation, this committee 
recommends that this association appoint a committee who 
will meet representatives from all the foregoing in a confer- 
ence to be held in Philadelphia at some future date to be 
arranged, and suggests as members of the committee from 
this Association the following: R. H. Knox, Hilton Dodge 
Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga.; A. O. Halsey, Halsey Lumber 
Co., Charleston, S. C.; L._S.. Davidson, Davidson Lumber 
Co., Camden, S. C.; H. J. McLaurin, jr., McLaurin Lumber 
Co., Sumter, S. C.; E. L. Akers, “Akers Lumber Co., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; William Godfrey, William Godfrey & Co., Cheraw, 
S. C. The committee also suggests that Mr. W. B. Stillwell, 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, be requested to 
be present at this conference and to get such support as he 
can from his association in this connection. The object of 
the conference to be a revision of the Rules for Inspection 
of shortleaf plank and dimension and to formulate rules that 
will be more comprehensive and specific, and that will be both 
fair and just to the manufacturer and consumer. 

The meeting adopted the report of the inspection 
committee and the chair appointed the committee. 

A letter was read from the North Carolina Pine Box 
and Shook Manufacturers’ Association, in which they 
gave a copy of a resolution passed at their Novem- 
ber meeting registering a protest against the North 
Carolina pine grading rules as now used universally 
covering box and red heart lumber. The secretary was 
instructed to answer this communication and state that 
the inspection committee would be glad to nieet a com- 
mittee from the box manufacturers’ association at any 
time to go over this matter thoroughly. 


Bark and Box Bark Strips. 


A question was raised as to the phraseology of the 
rules covering Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and box bark 
strips, which would be apt to raise technical disputes. 
The main trouble seemed to be with the rule covering 
box bark strips. In order to remedy this, it was deemed 
wise by the meeting to change the word ‘‘grade’’ in 
the second line of Rule 61 of North Carolina Pine In- 
spection, revised July 20, 1911, to ‘‘description,’’ which 
would make the rule read as follows: 





H. CORWIN, JR., 


61. Box Bark Strips. This grade shall contain all bark 
strips falling below the description of Nog. 1 and 2. 


The next matter to be brought before the attention 
of the members was several communications from Mr. 
Leonard Bronson, manager of the National association, 
in regard to the advertising campaign which is now 
being strongly advocated for lumber as against the 
substitutes that are now being used. As the members 
at the last meeting of the association were not willing 
to either commit themselves or the association as a body 
to an assessment of 1 cent per thousand feet on their 
shipments, Mr. Bronson urged that individual subscrip- 
tions be made to the fund by members. This matter 
was very generally discussed and in this connection Mr. 
John M. Gibbs, of the Fosburgh Lumber Co., Norfolk, 
Va., who is strongly in favor of the National advertis- 
ing campaign, read a paper which he had prepared in 
advance in support of the campaign. 


Substitutes for Wood. 


Mr. Gibbs was given strict attention throughout and 
made a good impression on those present by his force- 
ful argument. He read in part as follows: 


It is more or less problematical as to whether it would 
be wise to bind this association to the extent of one cent 
per thousand feet on the cut of the mills therein represented, 
but it is my opinion that the matter should be discussed 
in its various phases and that every member of the North 
Carolina Pine Association should take some part in helping 
to defray the expenses involved in the advertising work. 
Advertising used to be considered chiefly a work of faith, 
but as man does not live by faith alone it has since been 
learned that advertising is a real money getter. Of course 
it depends largely on the value of the goods sold. All 
things being equal, however, there is little doubt but that 
the advertiser who sells similar goods to his neighbor across 
the street, but who advertises, which his neighbor neglects 
to do, catches the proverbial worm both early and late. 

Consider for a moment, if you please, the substitutes 
which today are being used for wood and which have dis- 
placed the latter to a noticeable extent. A concrete illus- 
tration is offered in the wooden box industry, which has 
been invaded by the fibre and paper box manufacturers. 
Since 1906 and up to about two years ago I am informed 
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that about 18 per cent of the shipping cases used was made 
of paper or fiber board, The railroad people, realizing that 
the paper or fiber box did not provide suitable protection, 
have been restricting to a certain extent the use of paper 
and fiber boxes by a change in the classification rules. 

The importance of the foregoing statement takes on greater 
significance when we consider that in 1900, before the paper 
or fiber board box was in use to any extent as a shipping 
container, the railroad people paid claims during that year 
amounting to a little over $7,000,000. In 1910 when the sub- 
stitute packages were being used by many shippers, the 
enormous amount of $31,000,000 was paid by the railroads 
on account of damages in transit. This large increase cannot 
be explained entirely by saying that an increase in shipping 
was the cause, for during the years of 1907, 1908, 1909 and 
1910 the country was in the throes of a panic and all lines 
of business were more or less at a standstill. 


Magnitude of the Substitute Campaign. 


The magnitude of the advertising campaign which has 
been carried on by our competitors is startling, and from 






sources that are reliable this statement is made of the 
following annual expenditures for the advertising of: 

GGIHONG ay -n1s2o4s- asses Fae REE CECE OR PEE TT $600,000 
Concrete fence posts and building blocks............ 125,000 
Goneéroters plies and mo6tal Piles... 6.5 ccc ce cesidcase 25,000 
Concrete sidewalks ....... Erdeaaaetarant hel oiglavacae S'd.e wanes 100,000 
Siael Tate Ai CONCKOCE ss b.c ccc eco teed esd tise eecenes 25,000 
Metal furniture end filing cabinets.,.. 125,000 
Metal jockers ..ccccseceeeccees 25,000 
PEO ec siotsais 0 8 sis sicie-e eleicierere Sted cc oo CeO EET G Qi RC RID BoaLerEnw at wi 8ORS 75,000 
a era dara Gs rin: 6: 61a 00 $64 ONS DN Arg OM oases d abd oe ee 150,000 
PIreproOGng (HOUSES)... ccc ccc ceseccccccsevicccose 125,000 
RP aU GIAES foro’ 1ocg cia wisi6s 6.0 @ 46)er a9 are ie wise aw ieiee S68 SSHRC OO 200,000 
WEGEaD ROPE TUOEG 65 occ innc es cicenede cows secenesbawinee 100,000 
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Metal window screen frames and weather strips. 20,000 
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Expanded metal and metal lath................... 150,000 
“Wall board,’’ composition substitutes for lath, etc.. 50,000 
Tile, cork and composition, etc., flooring.......... , 25,000 
RIED CCIE CARIN UN SEIR oa or G5 oe nie eneeidieie 8 ete wen tiseetiee 150,000 
Matal “Window fFAMic, Cl. cieicciccc biccneweiscewes re 100,000 
Metal’ shingles 
Slate roofing aP ‘ 







Tile roofing 
Composition roofing 
Prepared ready roofing (farms).... 


MUMMIES s fore ola © a o:¥ 9. 005-4 6 erectile etch 676-4 WA pia weroreleieea sae 100,000 
Paper boxes, etc ....... Gia aceia a: WIe Clark ORG WE whew RES 5,00 
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$3,140,000 

Purpose of National Association. 
It is the purpose of the National association to exploit 
all woods as a suitable material for a variety of purposes, 
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and it matters not in so far as the industry is concerned 
what species is used by Jones and his wife, who are about 
to build their new home, whether it be North Carolina 
pine, fir, spruce, long leaf pine, hemlock, hardwoods or 
what not. As before intimated, it is ‘not the purpose of 
the association to particularize in their advertisements. 
They are going to advertise ‘“‘Lumber” and leave it up to 
the man building a barn, residence, or rowboat, as to what 
species he shall use. 

The National association is representative of a production 
of 25,000,000 feet of lumber, and from representatives pro- 
ducing such an enormous output the advertising committee 
is asking for $200,000 per year, which is a mere pittance 
as compared with the vast sums expended for advertising 
annually by our competitors. At the last meeting of the 
board of governors of the National association, held in 
Chicago, January 9, 1912, the advertising committee was 
instructed to begin its work as soon as $100,000 had been 
raised. $60,000 of this has already been pledged. The 
board of governors expect to be able to announce within 
one month that the entire balance has been subscribed, and 
I trust that, in the event no action is taken through the 
North Carolina Pine Association, the individual members 
will feel that they have a part in this matter and that they 
will not allow the entire burden to be carried by the other 
associations. 

Plea for Support. 


There are 12 affiliated associations comprising the Nationa}, 
of which eight have already pledged their support, and it 
seems that the advertising committee has good reason to 
think from information gathered that these associations will 
likewise support the movement. Advertising success isn’t 


luck, it is the result of the keenest investigation, most 
careful buying, and the most watchful attention to every 


detail. Is it safe to imagine that because we had a fairly 
good time during the last six months of 1911, every year 
in the twentieth century is going to be good? Nor can 
we safely imagine that because yesterday’s sales were big, 
tomorrow’s will take care of themselves. It is 
to keep plugging. 
The public forgets quickly and our competitors are con- 
tinually reminding them why they should forget us. Unless 
we are reminding them why they should remember us, we 
may get left. It is not my purpose to say how much we 
shall give, nor how it shall be raised. That question is 
for you to determine, but I do feel the vital importance of 
awakening to the claims of “satisfactory substitutes” made 
by our competitors and doing the legitimate thing at our 
hand to place lumber in its proper light before the con- 
suming public. 
The cypress manufacturers have already begun a cam- 
paign of their own, having no connection wnat- 
ever with the National plan, and their results 
have been so satisfactory that the cypress asso- 
ciation is the most enthusiastic on the matter 
of any of the other affiliated associations. In 
many attractive advertisements which have 
appeared for them in the magazines of today 
they feature their product as “the wood eter- 
nal.” Their advertisements are attractively 
written and I am told that their sales have 
increased by leaps and bounds: The cypress 
people began this style of advertising only a 
few months ago, and if in such a short while 
it has brought them such satisfying results, is 
it not reasonable to suppose that a campaign 
waged by the National through a most able 
committee would prove of untold benefit to all 
lumbermen in our dominion ? 


necessary 


The final action taken by the meeting was 
that the president appoint a committee of 
three members, to be known as the adver- 
tising committee, to investigate the plan 
from every viewpoint and report to the next 
meeting the result of their findings. The 
Chair appointed on the advertising eom- 
mittee John M. Gibbs, W. B. Roper, and A. 
R. Turnbull, with Mr. Gibbs as chairman. 


December Cut and Shipments. 

A report of shipments and eut of North 
Carolina pine during December, 1911, com- 
piled from reports of 34 mills, was read 
by the secretary to the meeting, whieh 
showed the shipments to have exceeded the 
cut by something over 5,000,000 feet. About 
one-third of the membership con- 
tributed for that month. 

A statement of stocks and orders on hand January 
1, 1912, was also read by the secretary to the meet- 
ing. This covered reports from 22 members and showed 
the mills to be oversold at that time 20,000,500 
feet of rough and dressed lumber. 

At 1:30 p. m. the meeting adjourned for luncheon, 
which was served in the Pewter Platter Club room ad- 
joining the meeting room. The menu was as appetizing 
as ever and the occasion was enjoyed very much by the 
members present and their guests. ‘This has _ been 
found to be one of the best ways in which to bring 
the members into closer fellowship with one another. 

The following were guests at the luncheon: 


only 


over 


David Baird, Camden, N. J. 

George Warner, Philadelphia, Pa. 

m. Schryver, Cincinnati, O. 

G. B. Montgomery, Buffalo, N. Y., Montgomery Bros. & Co, 
J. F. Barnett, Pres., Grand Rapids, Mich., Fosburgh Lumber 


0. 

Jas. R. Clarke, Baltimore, Md., Canton Lumber Co. 

B. S. Tuck, Baltimore, Md., Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co. 
lL. H. Gwaltney, Baltimore, Md., American Lumber Co. 
F. E. Rogers, Norfolk, Va., E. H. Barnes Co. 


Invitations, 


After luncheon the secretary read a letter from the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 1n- 
viting two representatives from the pine association to 
be present at their annual convention to be held in 
Louisville, Ky. The president stated that he would ap- 
point the delegates at an early date. 

The secretary also read a letter from the president 
of the National Box Makers’ Association, inviting one 
representative of the pine association to attend their 
annual convention in Chicago, Ill., February 21-23, pre- 
pared to address the meeting regarding North Caroiina 
pine affairs. OC. E. Emmert, general superintendent, 
John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va., was appointed 
by the president to attend the meeting. 

A few other routine matters were then disposed of 
and adjournment was announced at 3:45 p. m. 
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MAYER, BRIDGEVILLE. 
Who Discussed the National Federation of 
Retail Merchants Friday. 


Associa- 


PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS AT PITTSBURGH. 


Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association Proves a Royal Host to the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania—Community Development and Government Suits Chief Topics. 


27.—Community 
mail order competition and the federal suits against re- 
tail 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. development, 
and their secretaries received 
attention at the fifth annual 
convention of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania at the Fort Pitt Hotel Thurs- 
day and Friday, January 25 and 
26. There was a fair attendance 
and among many of the members 
decided enthusiasm, which they en- 
deavored to impart to other dealers 
inside and outside the association 
with some success. 

The annual address by President 
R. S. Cornelius, of Butler, urged 
prompt payment of dues and con- 
tributions to the defense fund. He 
said that the officers of the associ- 
ation could not alone fight the mail 
order house and the unethical whole- 


associations 
chief 


lumber 





R. S. CORNELIUS;  saler and that the problems of the 
oo ag retail association concerned the 
whole district, including the mill- 

man, the jobber and the retailer. He declared that 


the indictment of Secretary Rightor was not the secre- 
tary’s fight, but the association’s fight, and called for 
united effort. 

Likes Home Development Idea. 

Secretary A. Rightor, of Pittsburgh, warmly com- 
mended the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for its efforts in de- 
fense of the retail lumber trade and to awaken the com- 
munities to development by its ‘‘There’s No Place Like 
Home’’ campaign. Mr. Rightor said: 


So far as business and growth are concerned we 
passed through the most uneventful year in the history of 
the organization, but not so uneventful, when it comes to 
persecution of the retail lumber dealers of the country. 

If there ever was a time in the history of the retail 
business, in general, in this country, when the men engaged 
in this pursuit needed to stand together it is now. We dare 
say that the present crisis in retail merchandising is due 
more to the fact that the merchants have been asleep on the 
job than anything else, and while they have been asleep 
they have. had all but their birthrights stolen from them by 
as unscrupulous a class of concerns as ever existed under the 
protection of any government on the face of the earth. 

We told the members of this association several years ago 
while assembled in convention what they were up against, 
and went to considerable trouble to point out a remedy and 
the matter was indifferently received, and no action taken. 
There is no question in the minds of those who have fol- 
lowed the rapid growth of the catalog and mail order houses. 
and the consequent decrease in the business of the retail 
merchants, that the latter class are their own worst enemies. 

There was a time when retai! merchants could sit in their 
offices and wait for business to come to them, but that day 
is past. While the retail dealers have been taking things 
easy the catalog and mail order houses have been most 
aggressive in their intrusion upon their trade. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been telling the retail 
lumber merchants of this country for some time that if 
they expected to hold their own they would have to awake 
from their Rip Van Winkle slumber and be up and doing: 


have 





otherwise they would have nothing left but an office and a 
few culls. 
No Place Like Home. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S “No Place Like Home” cam- 


paign which it has been carrying on for some months, has 
done a wonderful amount of good and has been instrumental 
not only in awaking retail lumber dealers but other retail 
merchants by having its valuable matter copied by hundreds 
of newspapers and trade journals throughout the land. Dif- 
ferent towns and cities have caught the spirit and are push- 
ing things for all they are worth. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has spent considerable money as well as valuable time in 
this progressive movement and it should be highly appre- 
ciated by every retail dealer from coast to coast, but it is not 
going to benefit you in the least unless you wake up—throw 
off that lethargy and get busy, like the merchants in other 
towns and cities have done. 

The Chicago newspapers are boasting of the 
the business of the catalog and mail order houses of 
eity during 1911, which was 12 per cent, 
an aggregate of millions, 
business from? They 


increase in 
that 
and which meant 
and where have they gathered the 
every 


have taken it from town and 








village in the United States, and you and the other fellows 
have lost by it. And by what method do they get it? By 
sending their catalogs by the carload throughout the entire 
country and not only this they advertise in the country 
newspapers and farm journals, and they tell the people that 
they can undersell your retail merch: ints. What are you 
doing to offset these false statements that put you in such 
a bad light with the very people with whom you should be 
doing business? 

Editors of country newspapers have told the representa- 
tives of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the retail lumber 
merchants do not advertise, and state that this is the reason 
business is slipping away ‘from them and going to Chicago 
and other big cities. 

Now, whatever you do, do not continue to sleep on the 
job until probably you will have to pawn your overcoats, 
but go home from this convention with the determination to 
take the matter up with your fellow merchants in different 
lines and start a “No Place Like Home” movement and get 
the farmers in your vicinity to attend the meetings and show 
them where it is to their advantage to stick to their home 
merchants. ‘Tell them that you can sell just as cheaply as 
anybody—yes, go them one better—prove it to them. Show 
them how they are injuring themselves as well as their home 
towns and cities by sending money away for things they can 
buy from you to much better advantage than from the cata- 
log and mail order fellows. Point out to them that those 
fellows do not contribute one penny toward the support of 
the town in which they sell their products, and if the mer- 
chants of their town should fail they would have no market 
for what they raise. 

Lay Aside Jealousy. 

Lay aside your petty jealousies and coéperate in your 
buying, and do codperative advertising. Invite the editors 
of your town and country newspapers to your meetings and 
take them into your confidence, ask their codperation in 
boosting your town, and if you do not come to next year’s 
convention with a broad and happy smile and a new story to 
tell your secretary will present each one of you with a new 
hat. 

Referring to the indictment of the lumber secretaries, I 
will state that we have good evidence that the catalog and 
mail order concerns were back of it, and the strongest evi- 
dence we have to prove this assertion is that they sent out 
almost simultaneously with the Government indictments long 
letters to the editors of country newspapers with whom they 
carry ads, telling all about the indictment of the secretaries 
of the gigantic lumber trust and lauding themselves as the 
great benefactors of the public and asking the editors to 
state that their enemies, the lumber dealers, who had been 
robbing the public for years, had finally been brought to 
bay. They also accused the lumber dealers of being guilty 
of all kinds of unscrupulous acts, even going so far as to 
intimate that they set fire to one of their warehouses 

or the retail lumber dealers of this state to withdraw 
from their association at such a time would surely put them 
in the category of cowards. If Pennsylvania’s citizenship 
had been quitters during the Civil War quite a different 
story would have been told of the battle of Gettysburg. 

The dealers who have remained out of the association, 
thinking they would profit by the improved conditions, as a 
result of the work of this association’s faithful members, 
remind us of the men who hired substitutes to do their 
fighting during the civil strife. 

No, they are not as good as those men were, for they 
paid some one to take their places, but the class we refer 
to are like leeches—they get all the good they can out of it 
and let some one else foot the bill, and if ‘the enterprise 





should happen to fail by reason of nonsupport, and old 
conditions should return, they would be the first to howl. 


We would like to ask the nonmembers who have profited by 
the good work of the association if they think this is just 
the proper spirit, or a square deal? 

As a result of the government prosecution and persecution 
(the latter being the better term) a movement was started 


to organize a federation of retail merchants of the United 
States, similar to the one in Canada. 

Your secretary wishes to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you upon having had such a good 
general for president during our persecution. He not only 
has been uncompromising but unstinted with time and 


money, and on account of his familiarity with present con- 
ditions we think it advisable to induce him to serve another 
year. 

A man who has unjustly been accused of wrong doing but 
knows that he is innocent has nothing to fear, so the mem- 
bers of this association and its officers and directors have 
nothing to run from, and when the truth comes out, as it is 
bound to, before the chapter of our persecution and perse- 
cutors is closed, the public will know a few things of which 
it is entirely ignorant now, and like gold that is tried in 
the fire the retail lumber dealers of this state and nation are 
going to come out victorious and those who have made trouble 
for you and others will be debased. 


The secretary 
Shippers’ 
a reply. 


read a telegram from the Pacifie Coast 
Association, to which he was instructed to send 
The telegram was as follows: 








SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 


TTI 25.—The Pacific 
Association sends hearty 


greetings to the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania in annual meeting 
assembled. May your deliberations promote renewed good 
fellowship, confidence and cobperation to the end that the 
— industry may be placed on the highest possible moral 
plane. STINE. 


Coast Shippers’ 


The report of Treasurer A. J. Stewart, of Washington, 
showed receipts of $2,461. 80 and disbursements of $2,- 
175.62 during the year, and a present balance of $286.18. 
This is outside of the defense fund, $470 of which is 
delinquent. 


The president appointed the following committees: 


Aupit—Walter <A. Ahlers, Pittsburgh; W. F. Youngk, 
Wilkinsburg, and R. M. Bowser, Renfrew. 

NOMINATION—J. L. Caldwell, Pittsburgh; J. C. Parsons, 
Pittsburgh, and D. W. Simpson, Indiana. 


B. F. Laudig, of Scranton, gave a heart-to-heart talk 
on the defects he had discovered in association work, par- 
ticularly the inactivity of individual members. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, brought a report of the enthusiastic meeting of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers at Dayton, 
Ohio. Secretary J. G. Criste, of the Pittsburgh Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, announced the enter- 
tainment which had been provided by that body. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


Thursday "afternoon the association took up the cost 
of doing business in the form of an informal discus- 
sion, among those talking to the subject being E. M. 
ae of Pittsburgh ; a S. Cornelius, of Butler; George 


Glass, of Pittsburgh; D. W. Simpson, of Indiana; 
i. C. Parsons, of Pittsburgh, and A. J. Stewart, of 


Washington. Mr. Glass stated that his company roughly 
estimated the cost of selling lumber at $5 a thousand 
and digressed to furnish some interesting information 
concerning the law on railroad tariffs. He cited an 
instance where his firm had bought some delivered 
yellow pine and subsequently was called upon by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to pay an additional $36, or 
about $2 a thousand on the ear, because of an error 
in quoting the original tariff. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ruled that a railroad is compelled to 
collect a correct freight or be subjected to a fine of 
$250 if it fails to do so, failure to correct such an error 
being construed as a rebate. It appears that the com- 
pany will be compelled to pay the $36 and must en- 


deavor to collect it from the mill. The consignee, 
therefore, is subjectéd to the possibility all the time 
that an error may be discovered in the original quo- 
tation and be compelled to pay the balance, although 
the mistake is entirely that of the railroad. 

D. W. Simpson, of Indiana, said that his *concern 


had figured that to sell lumber cost about $4 a thousand, 
but had not figured in ground rent or interest on its 
investment. 

. C. Parsons, of Pittsburgh, because of the differerce 
in the price of the different grades and different woods, 
did not believe that the cost of doing business could 
be safely figured on a per thousand basis, as the lower 
grades would not carry their share of such cost, while 
the higher grades would not be carrying enough. Eight 
years’ observation had shown him that the cost of 
doing business was about as follows on a_ percentage 
basis, based on the price of the lumber at the yard: 
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E. M. HILL, PITTSBURGH ; 
Toastmaster at the Annual Banquet of the 
Pennsylvania Retailers. 


The retail lumberman, he continued, must remember, 
however, that in figuring his cost 20 per cent on the 
of the article gives only 163% per cent on the volume. 
Most men figure lumber cost by the thousand, say, $5, 
but you can not sell cheap lumber and add $5 for the 
cost of doing business. The percentage basis is the only 
way. Mr. Parsons had discovered in eight years the 
cost of doing business was least in 1905 (11.8 per cent 
on the volume), the highest, in another year, being 25 
per cent. 

Mr. Stewart urged the importance of figuring interest 
on the investment. 

B. F. Laudig, of Scranton, discussed the cost of 
planing mill operation. 

Carl Van der Voort, of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., discussed mutual insurance. 
He said his company in five years had collected $123,000 
in premiums and paid $55,000 in losses and $25,000 in 
dividends. He declared mutual insurance was the only 
thing that reduced the price of the stock company 
insurance and that there had been a 15 to 20 per cent 
reduction in board rates in five years. An average 
rate of $2.61 had prevailed on mill yards and this had 
been reduced to an average of $2.31 now. 

Twenty per cent of the fires on which losses were 
paid were caused by mill and yard connection. The 
speaker stated that the Indiana, Illinois and other 
western yards were in much better condition than east- 
ern yards, one reason being that they had more room 
and could pile their lumber in a more open manner. 
He advocated fencing yards to keep out tramps and 
children and weekly clearing up the litter about the 
yards and pulling up of the dry grass. There should 
also be barrel and buckets at hand. He said that if 
retailers would take these precautions the insurance 
companies would be able to make lower rates. He urged 
the dealers when they get back home to take a glance 
around and, if any conditions in the yard were likely to 
start a fire, to get rid of them. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, delivered an address on community develop- 
ment and improved personal service as a means by 
which the retail lumber dealer can meet mail order 
competition. 

H. A. Lane, of Pittsburgh, discussed the growing ex- 
ploitation of substitutes for lumber and urged the deal- 
ers to meet this kind of competition also. He suggested 
that the dealer send cards to every farmer in his terri- 
tory asking him what he is going to build this spring. 
He thought that if such cards were sent out in February 
that it would give a line on a lot of new and desirable 
business. In closing he told the Jumbermen that theirs 
was not the only line in which the cost of doing busi- 
ness has increased in the last four or five years. 

Elmer Diebold, of Pittsburgh, declared that the mail 
order houses were themselves doing much to overcome 
mail order competition, as one experience by a consumer 
was generally enough. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Thursday evening the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association gave the visitors a splendid en- 
tertainment at the rooms of the Pittsburgh Athletic 
Association. Its chief charm was its novelty. Instead 
of the usual professional entertainment a vaudeville 
program was given largely by talent selected from the 
lumber trade of Pittsburgh, and it was demonstrated 
that the Pittsburgh Jumbermen lead the country in his- 
trionic talent. There was not a feature of the program 
to suggest the amateur, but instead a high class dra- 
matic and musical program was given bv artists of real 
ability. The smoker and vaudeville were in charge of 
a committee consisting of W. K. Knapp, Louis Ger- 
main, jr., and Alex Willson, ably assisted by all of the 
officers and members of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. The opening number pre- 
sented the Hemlock Harmony Quartet, which had been 
expanded to a sextet for this occasion, and which sang 
a large number of popular airs in fetching style. The 
sextet consisted of Louis Germain, jr., A. A. Germain, 
W. M. Germain, M. H. Murphy, E. H. Gearing and V. 
F. Laurent. 


Address of Welcome. 
William H. Schuette, president of the Pittsburgh 


LOUIS GERMAIN Jr., PITTSBURGH ; Ww. W 
Vocalist from the Pittsburgh 
Trade Who Helped to Entertain. 


Wholesale 


Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, delivered the 
address of weleome and took occasion to say something 
of an inspirational character. After extending greet- 
ings he said: 

The more I see of meetings such as are now being held, 
and such as this meeting this evening, the more I am 
impressed with their value to us all for the reason that they 
take us out of ourselves, however pleasant that acquaint- 
anceship may be, and make us acquaintea with our fellow 
lumbermen; and it seems to me tnat the more we know 
about our fellows and their ways and methods the bigger 
and better lumbermen we are likely to be ourselves. 

I am aware that the motto “Every man for his own coun- 
try’ is a-very popular one but I want to say to you this 
evening that once in a while it is a mighty good thing to 
get over into the other fellow’s country and see something of 
his methods, to learn something of his experiences, to become 
familiar with something of his successes and failures, and 
somehow or other when we do this we are made bigger and 
broader and better because of what we have seen and heard 
and we go back to our own country better business men than 
before we came away. 

We get self-centered when we stay too close to our own 
little yard or our own little office. We become narrowed by 
the daily routine and grind, and a great deal of the joy and 
pleasure of our early business life takes its departure, but 
when we get out among our fellows and look into their faces 
and take them by the hand and exchange our experiences for 
theirs, we get a new vision, a larger vision, and we see our- 
selves as one of a great army of lumbermen, engaged in 
carrying on one of the world’s great industries; and this 
larger view helps to lift the burden and sends us back to our 
own tasks with renewed vigor and energy and something of 
the zest which helps to make our business worth while; and 
so I trust that these meetings which you are having in con- 
nection with your convention, and this meeting tonight, may 
help us to get this larger vision and it is our earnest wish 
that this year which lies before us may not only be one of 
larger vision but one of larger profit as well. 


President R. 8S. Cornelius, of Butler, of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania,, respond- 
ed. President Cornelius is a ready speaker and he 
well sustained his reputation by weaving good sense 
and humor into a warm-hearted response. 


Tabloid Drama. 

The next part of the program was the presentation 
of the tabloid drama ‘‘Chums,’’ written by Allen 
Fletcher. It was staged under the direction of William 
W. Wilson, jr., a young Pittsburgh lumberman. The 
stage had been equipped with a complete wireless outfit 
and the little drama was presented fully as cleverly as 
it may be seen upon the boards of any ttieater. Mr. 
Wilson played the leading role and received an enthus- 
iastie curtain call. The following was the cast of char- 
acters: 

William Hartley (of England)...William W. Wilson, jr. 

Halleck Sherman (of New York City)...W. H. Duff, II. 

Eugene Carcourt (of New York City) H. E. Barney 

Hez Weatherbee (of Connecticut)........ H. B. Wassell 


Charles G. Oldham sang popular songs and then the 
second playlet by lumberman talent was presented. It 
was called ‘‘The Editor’? and compiled by Walter H. 
Faulkner, a Pittsburgh lumberman. Mr. Faulkner ap- 
peared in five characters, Lord Algernon Fitzfeather, 
Ranton MacBeth, Ikey Sidolfkis, Frederick Schnitz and 
Muggsey Bradley. Robert H. Faulkner, another member 
of the younger generation of lumbermen, played the part 
of James Thompson, the editor. Walter H. Faulkner, 
who showed remarkable versatility by playing the 
five characters, handled all the roles with equal success 
and with much comedy effect. His brother, Robert H. 
Faulkner, was none the less notable as the editor, his 
two most pleasing performances being a song full of 
hits at Pittsburgh lumbermen and a beautiful number 
in which he was assisted by T. M. Reed, tenor, who 
sang the Miserere from Il Trovatore as an obligato 
to Mr. Faulkner’s recitation. 

The program closed with lively singing and dancing 


“by the Fleesons, Tom and Neville, assisted by a per- 


fectly upright piano. 

During the program those present—several hundred 
in number—were served with pipes and later there was 
a fine collation with sandwiches of several sizes and 
thickness and all uppers. The visitors were having such 
a good time that they organized an informal program 
and made merry until midnight. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


At the opening of the Friday morning session of 
the convention Secretary A. C. Rightor made a state- 
ment concerning the indictments which had bee: re- 


. WILSON, JR., PITTSBURGH ; W. H. 
Young Wholesaler Whose Splendid Acting 
Was a Feature of the Smoker. 


SCHUETTE, PITTSBURGH; 


President Pittsburgh Wholesale “Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 
turned against the association secretaries, and their 


probable outcome. Others who participated in the dis- 
cussion were A. J. Stewart, of Washington, and J. J. 
Munn, of Pittsburgh. B. F. Laudig, of Scranton, dis- 
cussed credits and stated that a few dealers made it a 
habit to be slow about paying small bills, and that the 
failure to pay such bills was poor advertising. ‘his 
applies particularly to association dues and+the fellow 
in the association who can’t pay for belonging to it 
ought to get out of it. : 

A special report was presented by J. E. Holbein, of 
Evans City, who, with A. J. Lesher, of Pitcairn, and 
W. J. McCollum, of Braddock, constituted a committee 
to consult with architects for the benefit of both archi- 
tects and lumbermen. He said his committee had had 
very interesting meetings with the architects and had 
discussed with them the increased cost of lumber, due 
to natural conditions, and pointed out to them the need 
(for their own benefit, for the benefit of the dealer, 
the consumer and the country) of economical utiliza. 
tion of wood products. He showed them that as late 
as 12 years ago uppers could be bought for $64 that 
today are worth $94. His committee urged upon the 
architects that they so make their specifications that 
they call for standard widths and thicknesses. 
figures showing the tensile strength of timbers are 
based on plumb thickness, and architects complain that 
thinner thicknesses will not carry the load. It was 
shown to the architects that it would be inadvisable 
and practically impossible to manufacture full thick- 
nesses and would indeed be revolutionary and expensive 
and that, if anything were done, the architects should 
revise their figures. This they stand very ready to do 
and Mr. Holbein reported they were open to education 
that would help to save the millman waste. 

Mr. Holbein stated that the Pittsburgh chapter of 
the architects’ organization would welcome a permanent 
exhibit of different grades and thicknesses that they 
might familiarize themselves with the present standards 
of the lumber trade. They also would like to have a 
ecard showing the standard thicknesses recognized by 
wholesalers and retailers that they might put it up 
in their drafting rooms. The committee was continued 
and commended for its excellent service. 


The National Federation of Retail Merchants. 
C. P. Mayer, of Bridgeville, had for his subject ‘‘ The 
National Federation of Retail Merchants,’’ and in the 
course of his address said: 


The time is here when the retailers must no longer argue 
why a black hen lays a white egg, but get the egg. <A good 
start was made in organizing the National Federation of 
Retail Merchants, at Chicago, October 18, 1911. 

Your board of directors sent me as your delegate to that 
convention. The convention was attended by 213 delegates, 
representing 212,000 retailers. And, to my surprise, I had 
never had the pleasure or privilege of meeting such a large 
body of men who were so unanimously bent upon self-defense 
for an existence. They came from 28 States, extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Great Lakes, and represented 15 lines of retail trades. 
A number of the men were presidents or secretaries of the 
various retail organizations. Nearly all were above the 
average intelligence. It was a pleasure to listen to the able 
speeches made by them. 

The. time is here when Pennsylvania should complete the 
retailers’ organization in every town and hamlet, in defense. 
so that we can say with force to those discriminating law 
making politicians that: 

Thou shalt not crucify the retailers on a mail order 
house altar, nor sacrifice him in the tabernacle of parcel 
post, nor destroy him by the undermining and eliminat- 
ing policy of unscrupulous wholesalers. 


A man passing an insane asylum asked one of the four 
attendants: “How can you four men control 100 demented 
people?” The reply came promptly, “That is easy. They do 
not organize.”’ You are not ready to admit lunacy. Then, 
why not all organize and join the National federation ? 

Mr. Retailer, you have before you the battle of life. Meet 
the advancing army, marching shoulder to shoulder in solid 
phalanx. 


Present 


The matter of joining the national federation was 
referred to the board of directors and a vote of thanks 
extended to Mr. Mayer for his address. 

The nominating committee suggested that four diree- 
tors be elected from the following: C. C. Yohe, Monon- 
gahela City; R. S. Cornelius, Butler; George N. Glass, 
Pittsburgh; J. Cavode Reed, Greensburg, and J. R. 
Wuichet, Sharon. Mr. Wuichet declined and the four 
others were elected by acclamation. These will meet 
later and elect the officers of the association, 
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THE HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 27.—The Hoo-Hoo coneatena- 
tion was held Friday afternoon and the following were 
received into the order with all the initiatory acecompani- 
ments: 
Raym Miller 


Darby, Fair- 








Francis rrexlet Milton 

“urner Oliver Brown McCrory, 
‘“leveland, Ohio 

Voort, Pitts- Clyde Erskine 


3ald, Pitts- 


‘arl Langgans, 





The following were the ofticers of the concatenation: 





eanoper—A. C. 
Fairchance, Pa. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 

riday afternoon the visitors inspected the Carnegie 
technical schools, which are being created at a cost of 
$20,000,000. At these schools they had opportunity to 
see practical instruction in the industrial arts. 

Friday evening the annual banquet of the association 
was held and very largely attended. It was a brilliant 
and notable occasion. President R. 8. Cornelius, of 
Butler, introduced Edwin M. Hill, of Pittsburgh, as 
toastmaster. The addresses of the evening were by 
James W. Wardrop and D. L. Gillespie, of Pittsburgh. 
There were also entertaining diversions by W. H. Faulk- 
ner, who had captivated the lumbermen at the smoker 
the previous evening. 


Barlett, Pittsburgh; Gurdon—J. L. Darby, 





THE LUMBERMAN POET 








Snark—W. M. Stephenson, St. Paul, Minn.; Senior Hoo- 
rf I Mo 3 Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. T. Carroll, 
l tov Be glas Malloch, Chicago, Ill.; Scrive- 
no Cc H town; Jaboberwock—B. A. Smith, 
I 1 F. F. Bullard, Pittsburgh; Ar- 

AT PITTSBURGH. 
PirTsBuRGH, Pa., Jan. 26.—Pittsburgh and Pittsburgh 





lumbermen are so famous that one is afraid to write any- 
thing about that town for fear that a fuller discussion of 
it has already been covered by Dave McCutcheon or 
William Shakespeare or some other well known writer. 
The best thing in Pittsburgh, so far as visiting lumber- 
men are concerned, is the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which we take the liberty of men- 
tioning, as it may have been overlooked by Mr. Shakes- 


peare. Pittsburgh lumbermen not only sell a great deal of 
lumber in eastern states and in states to the west, but 


lead the world in the production of dramatic talent. In- 
deed, Pittsburgh may claim to have the best acting whole- 
the trade. There isn’t a man there that couldn’t 
make a living on the stage, if necessary. Even President 
William He Schuette looks well in the glare of the foot- 
lights. 

Wholesale lumbermen of many centers have entertained 
retail conventions in the past. Certainly no retailers’ as- 
tion ever had better entertainment than the smoker 
vaudeville given the visitors in connection with the 
recent convention, and never have they enjoyed one so 
novel. A complete program was presented by actors and 
singers from the Pittsburgh lumber trade. 

The occasion was the fifth annual convention of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, of 
which A. C. Rightor is the secretary. We pause here to 
note the fact that on the last day of the convention Sec- 
retary Rightor fell on an icy sidewalk and broke a rib. 
This is the first time that Secretary Rightor ever fell 
down on anything in the history of the association. It 
is also the first time that he has broken a rib, although 
he has broken a number of records. 

There was plenty of enthusiasm at this convention, but 
it was not as well distributed as at some of the other 
association meetings. Some workers were full of enthusi- 
asm of the highest type, so that the average for the con- 


vention was good. 


salers in 





Soeél 


and 


The most important new thought brought out was 
the subject of the report of the committee which had 


been in conference with the architects of Pittsburgh with 
a view of endeavoring to induce them to specify standard 
widths and thicknesses. Architects figure tensile strength 
on the plumb thickness basis, and some inaccuracy results. 
The Pennsylvania lumbermen are trying to induce the 
architects to make their figures conform to lumber prac- 
tice, and are meeting with the most willing cooperation 
and encouragement from the men who make the plans. 
It has been said that no two architects figure alike and 
that no architect figures the same way twice. This co- 
operation lumberman and architect is sure to 
benefit them both and correspondingly benefit the con- 
sumer. It will help to reduce the cost of construction 
and to some extent the 
It would be well if other associations would 
Pennsylvania idea and invite the architect 
ence and convention. 

The annual banquet of the association gave Edwin M. 
Hill another opportunity to demonstrate his skill as a 


between 


talk of excessive lumbey prices. 
imitate the 
into confer- 


toastmaster and the Hon. Jim Wardrop his ability as 
an orator. The men who print the program for Pitts- 
burgh conventions keep Mr. Wardrop’s name set up all 


the time because they know if there is a banquet in 
Pittsburgh he will be on the program. Most people would 
rather hear tell Wardrop tell a story then to hear that a 
rich aunt had left them money. The Irish race in Amer- 
ica ought to send him from place to place to show the 
people what Irish wit and Irish eloquence can do. 

The fifth annual convention of the association may be 
It is hoped by the 
officers that their appeal to those members. present to 





very properly recorded as a success. 


get out and get after those retailers absent will have 
effect. 
We can not close this chronicle without paying some 


tribute to the Fort Pitt Hotel. We paid our board and 
lodging like an ordinary man, so the hotel has nothing 
coming from us. The Fort Pitt is apparently one of the 
best conducted hotels in the United States and about the 
best convention hotel in our experience. There was no 
advance in prices and no attempt to make hay while the 
sun shines. 


AT DAYTON. 


DAYTO Onto, Jan. 24.—When a newspaper man 
vrites ‘£307? at the end of his story it means that he 
has reached the end. The Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers this week held its 30th annual econven- 
tion, but the ‘430’? it wrote into its records had an ex- 


meaning. 


The ‘*30’’ it wrote upon its 
instead new 


m life, new vigor and an accel- 
erated speed in its course upon the sea of associated en- 
During the meeting one speaker, getting his feet 


aeavor. 


all tangled up in his metaphor, said ‘‘ Ultimately the 
retail lumber dealer is the beginning of the business. ’’ 
Taking this metaphor, after it has been well shaken, as 
the doctor prescribes, it may be well to state similarly 
ot the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers that 
the end of its 30th year is the beginning of greater 
things, greater energy and greater achievement. 

To state who is to blame for this is a dangerous proceed- 
ing because someone may be omitted to whom great credit 
belongs. It is safe to say that President O. H. Bachtel, 
of Canton, deserved a whole lot of credit. Bachtel is an 
association man through and through, up and down and 
across the middle. When our summons comes to jour- 
ney to that undiscovered country from whose bourne 
no traveler returns (because he is not foolish enough 
to return), and we have entered into that Heaven 
to which lumbermen and newspaper men are entitled, we 
will expect to find O. H. has organized an association of 
angels and Bachtel off the map. In order to get into prac- 
tice he is doing that now so far as the little daily hades 
of the lumber business is concerned. 

Some boys once smeared some axle grease on the balus- 
trade of a stair down which an ancient college professor 
was wont to wend his way. When he had summoned the 
student body before him and had inquired in thunderous 
tones who was responsible for the trick, one of the boys 
replied that he thought he could tell the name of one 
man who had ‘‘had a hand in it.’’ So, in considering 
the 30th annual convention of the Ohio association, while 
it is not possible to enumerate all of the modest gentle- 
men who did so much to make it worth so much it is 
easy to see that men like J. Elam Artz (and all men do 
like J. Elam Artz), 8.8. King and others had a hand in it. 
What Dayton did to entertain the visitors will be en- 
graven on their memory long after the price of a room 
with bath is forgotten. What the retailer did to appre- 
ciate it and to show his appreciation will be similarly 
remembered when earth’s last picture is painted and 
earth’s last politician has quit using the lumber industry 
as a political goat. 

Last summer was a hard winter for some association 
men. <A few scarcely lived through it. They woke up 
one morning and shivered when they discovered that it 
was snowing indictments, 

And yet in Ohio (where there is law for everything, 
and a man can hardly stir out of the house without fall- 
ing over some new enactment that playful legislators 
have tied across his path in the night) the winter of our 
discontent had little or no effect. There are no cold feet 
in Ohio, and no tremulous spines. This was a three-day 
convention. Before the close of the second day 610 men 
had registered at the association headquarters and the 
final registration boosted the total well toward the 700 
mark. Add to this the names of those who neglected to 
register (and there are always many to whom registra- 
tion is a terrific effort, an ordeal not to be encountered) 
and you will have 800 lumbermen making Dayton their 
home for three days and Ohio more habitable to lumber- 
men for another year. 

At this convention the wholesalers’ representatives, the 
mutual insurance men and the mill men, who could afford 





to come, equalled in number the retailers and, of course, 
the fellow was there who commented on the fact and he 
seemed to consider it a defect in the convention. This 
criticism is generally made unthinkingly. When it is 
made after proper thought it is generally made by the 
same man who kicks about the amount of advertising 
in a publication and forgets that the advertising makes 
the publication possible. Similarly the wholesale element 
makes the convention possible. There could, of course, 
be a convention made up exclusively of retailers, and it 
would be a good convention, too. The wholesale element, 
however, does more than make a convention possible. It 
makes it a success. It throngs the lobbies with the 
brightest men in the industry, who give off scintillating 
flashes of knowledge, humor and good fellowship. This is 
an element that impresses the people of the convention 
city and the state with the magnitude and importance 
of the lumber business. There is a feature that may not 
have occurred to association men, and it is this: No con- 
vention was ever held in a city without leaving behind it 
on the public mind an impression that lasted for years, 
and was for good. For days the good people of the good 
city of Dayton encountered the red badge of the Ohio 
association in every nook and corner of their town, and 
they could not but have felt that the lumbermen were 
Somebody. The lumbermen of Dayton will have no diffi- 
culty in convincing their neighbors in other crafts and 
trades that the lumbermen of Ohio represent a large in- 
vestment of capital, and a consequently large commercial 
asset that is entitled to have its rights respected in the 
community known as Dayton and in that important body 
known as the legislature of the state. 

A convention of retailers pure and simple (and many 
of them are simple, and most of them pure) would be a 
valuable occasion. If the retailers are pestered by un- 
friendly public officials, or unfair legislation or unmerited 
criticism, it is well that they should get together to rein- 
spire each other with those sentiments of brotherhood 
which are about all that make any business or life itself 
desirable. Such a convention would bring to the surface 
new ideas and valuable information which the dealers 
could convert into dollars when they returned home. But 
what is said of a convention of retailers can be said in 
an increased degree of a convention which brings to- 
gether under one roof in one city the representatives of 
all branches of the trade. Such a convention becomes 
more than an outing and, to the observing man, is indeed 
a university, giving him opportunity to pick up some 
technical knowledge. Incidentally, he has opportunity 
to pick up ears of lumber, an opportunity for which the 
wholesaler will not permit him to seek in vain. 

It was said back somewhere in these few rambling 
words that there are no cold feet among the Ohio retailers. 
When the Ohio retailers heard their secretary had been 
indicted and that someone was trying to do the Guy 
Fawkes act to the Ohio association, instead of crawling 
into the safe, slamming the door after them and turning 
the combination a few times, they did exactly the opposite 
thing. In 1911 the number of retailers enrolled in the 
Ohio association increased 43 per cent, which would seem 
to indicate that the circulation of blood in the pedal 
extremities of the Ohio retailers is not in condition to 
eause the doctors worry. It will interest the Ohio 
dealers to know that when a representative of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN had the pleasure of telling the western 
Pennsylvania retailers in convention assembled at Pitts- 
burgh that the membership of the Ohio association had 
increased 43 per cent under fire the statement was greeted 
with applause. 

The city of Dayton deserves credit not only for having 
entertained the visiting lumbermen in cordial style, but 
deserves credit for being somewhat of a town all of the 
year. It has been called the city of a thousand factories, 
but this is not an exact statement of fact, as there are iz 
truth 1,270 factories in Dayton and they make everything 
from aeroplanes to railroad cars. Dayton is a tremendous 
consumer of raw material. In 1909, for instance, it took 
$27,528,000 worth of raw material and added $32,850,000 
to its value by process of manufacture. It employed 
21,549 wage earners that year and their wages increased 
41 per cent over the amount received by 17,093 wage 
earners in 1904. The capital invested in Dayton has in- 
creased 86 per cent in five years. 

Dayton is best known as the home of the National Cash 
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Register Co. As a newspaper man we have no use for a 
cash register, but we appreciate what the cash register 
has done for the city of Dayton and for men all over 
the country whose business is such that they have occasion 
to use one. 

The tendency of the lumber conventions is demonstrated 
by the fact that this year’s Ohio convention was held in 
the Y. M. C. A. Building. Twenty years ago all associa- 
tion meetings were not held in the Y. M. C. A. 

The official program of the convention stated that Day- 
ton was settled over 115 years ago at the junction of the 
Miami and Mad Rivers, about 60 miles north of Cinein- 
nati. It failed to state what the latter river was mad 
about, but Ralph MaeCracken will probably insist because 


it is 60 miles from Cincinnati. The first house erected in 
Dayton is still preserved by the Dayton Historical Society. 
The lumber from which it was constructed is said to have 
been furnished by M. A. Hayward, of Columbus. 

The National Cash Register Co. alone has 6,000 people 
on its payroll, which is the next best thing to being on 
the payroll 6,000 times yourself. Dayton has five libraries 
and two more will be erected next year. This will afford 
room for all of the Ohio statutes. 

One of the interesting features of the convention 
was furnished by W. L. Whitacre, of Columbus, and W. E. 
Ford, of Mansfield, who talked from the viewpoint of the 
wholesaler. Being no phrenologist, we have never exam- 


‘ined Mr. Ford’s cranium, but we can safely say that 


he has a well developed sash and door knob. Mr. Whit- 
acre frankly criticised individual retailers who had it 
coming to them and gave an able presentation of the 
functions of the wholesaler. He is a tall man with a 
large voice; and his statements, like his feet, carry con- 
siderable weight. 

Dayton is the home of G. P. Burba, Ohio’s most dis- 
tinguished editorial writer. Mr. Burba molds publie opin- 
ion in Ohio so much that it makes him eligible to the mold- 
ers’ union. He wears a Carnegie hero medal, but it is for 
saving a girl from drowning and not for staying in the 
newspaper business all these years. 

We left Dayton with regret, however Dayton may feel 
about it. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS. 


Lumber Yard Men of the Keystone State Discuss Yard Arrangement, Contractors, Shipping Responsibility and 
Other Interesting Subjects and Are Entertained by Philadelphia Wholesalers. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 26.—The twentieth annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
which was held at the Hotel Walton in Philadelphia 
January 24 and 25, was particularly notable for the 
fact that the attendance was made up of the most 
representative and progressive men in the territory, show- 
ing beyond peradventure the value of trade association. 

Fred 8. Pyfer, chairman of the committee on enter- 
tainment, announced that ‘‘the program for the meeting 
had been arranged to entertain, but particularly to edu- 
cate the members to carry out the policy of the associa- 
tion, which is to transform its members from simply 
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handlers of lumber in a retail way, to MERCHANTS, 
broad, progressive men, who have ,as their animating 
idea service to the community in which they live.’’ 

At two o’clock in the afternoon the first general meet- 
ing was called to order by President Henry Palmer, of 
Langhorne, who spoke as follows: 


President’s Address. 


The past year has been an eventful one for lumber asso- 
ciations and there has been more or less lukewarmness, 
owing to so much agitation in the country..-The work of 
this association, however, has been conducted on conserva- 
tive lines, has withstood all investigations and is unscathed. 

Last year we increased the dues from:$5 to $10 a year, 
and it is very gratifying to state that our membership has 
not fallen off by reason of this. I want to impress upon 
all members the importance of an increased membership. If 
every member will personally solicit all eligible dealers in 
his locality I believe we can come to-the twenty-first annual 
meeting at least one hundred Stronger than we are today. 
We need the cooperation of every retail lumber dealer in 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

“United we stand, divided we fall,’ is as true of an 
association as it is of a state or nation. We can not hope 
to get every dealer to join the association, for there are 
always some who are satisfied to reap the benefits from the 
work of others without contributing to its support, but I 
will venture to predict that you could hardly find a dealer 
who will not admit that the association has been a benefit 
to the retail lumber business. : 

We have kept up our membership in the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association, an organization which has for its 
purpose the establishment of an inland waterway along the 
Atlantic Coast. This is a wonderful project that means 
much for all the Atlantic Coast States and should be sup- 
ported by all business associations. As your president I 
attended the waterways convention held at Richmond, Va., 
in October. I did this, however, at no expense to the 
association. 

In closing I wish to thank you for the earnest support 
given my administration, and to express my appreciation 
for the honor conferred, and further to ask for your most 
loyal support to my successor in office. 


Report of the Secretary. 


The secretary, J. Frederick Martin, read his report. 
It gave in specific detail the matters that had come before 
the association during the year, recited correspondencé 
in connection with them, and showed how they had been 
disposed of to the satisfaction of all parties. In his 
report, Secretary Martin said: 

The. most discouraging: part of my report is that of 
membership. In spite of the fact that we have almost if 


not quite doubled last year’s expenditures, and labored more 
earnestly and zealously in the interest of the association 








than ever before, our membership has not increased. This 
is in a manner discouraging, but beneath it all I find solace 
in the fact that it is not because of any lack of efficiency 
on the part of the association, but is rather traceable to 
external causes. 


Real and Imaginary Monopolies. 


During the past few years the mind of the American public 
has been much perturbed over monopolies, both real and 
imaginary, but mostly imaginary. It has to.a certain extent 
become a sort of dementia, which finds its exemplification in 
so-called public opinion. When any commodity by reason of 
the natural law of supply and demand advances in price, 
that commodity is popularly and commonly referred to as 
being in the hands of the “trust.” I sometimes question 
whether the present day phantom trust is not a worse 
hallucination than the Salem witchcraft. Perceiving what a 
potent factor this trust dementia is in the mould ae public 
opinion the newspapers have played upon it in trug sensa- 
tional style; the anarchist employs it to drive home his 
argument; every malcontent finds it an entering wedge by 
which he can reach the public ear with his idle talk, It has 
created a chaos of unrest throughout the country and the 
great political parties have taken up the slogan of “down 
with the trusts,’ as their motto. 


The Mythical Lumber Trust. 


During the last year this malady seems to have reached 
its most acute stage, especially in that branch of the 
Federal Government known as the Department of Justice, 
which has set out on a “trust busting’ career like a mad 


bull in a china shop, prosecuting trade and mercantile 
associations, as well as labor organizations. Startling 


indeed have been its disclosures of a mythical lumber trust 
—so absurd, I should say that anyone who is at all familiar 
with the lumber trade of the country will marvel at the 
Government’s stupidity. I do not mean stupid in the sense 
of what may be the ultimate ‘success of their prosecution, 
for I would not be surprised that the tribunal of last resort 
should concur in the views or policy of the administration 
from which a great number of its members derive their 
appointments. I mean the policy itself is destructiye. We 
need well-balanced men, statesmen of constructive ability, 
at the helm, not politicians who court the favor of public 
opinion whether wrong or right. 

It is not my intention to bore you with a politieg! discus- 
sion. I simply cite these facts to illustrate what has 
retarded our association work; what in my mind hag caused 
the lack of gain in membership. Some, alarmeq at the 
Government attitude, have dropped out of their aggqciations, 
and joined the ranks of a class who think they ¢gn enjoy 
all the benefits of the association’s work without the expense 
of membership. If all were that selfish there woy]d be no 
associations, and none of their beneficial influenegs. 

I congratulate those who attend this meeting, and all who 
haye retained their membership, for their good judgment. 
There are many reasons why you should make your con- 
certed actions be felt through association influenee? Not 
only to discourage unfair competition, to promote’ good fel- 
lowship, to encourage the preservation of forests; to protect 
ourselves against the discrimination of common carriers, and 
to carry. to a successful conclusion all other matters we 
haye undertaken. But we should also strive to make our 
association an educational mhedium, and be alert and prepared 
to’ meet justly and fairly all new conditions that may 
menace the business of the retail lumber dealer. 


The Middleman in Business. 


I particularly invite your attention to one of these new 
conditions. I refer to that movement which has found much 
favor among certain classes looking to the elimination of 
the middleman from business. The catalogue houses have 
been spending vast sums of money to disseminate this doc- 
trine. The retail lumber merchants have been among the 
first to be affected. The prosecutions instituted against the 
various lumber associations by the Federal authorities are 
nothing Jess in effect than that the retailers stand in the 
way of the consumer buying direct from the manufacturer. 
This deserves your serious consideration. Should you ask 
how you can help, I would say primarily by assisting to 
increase our membership. For there is strength in numbers. 
If each man here will pledge himself to bring into our asso- 
ciation one new member during the coming year he will 
render a great service. 

While we have not gained membership this year we have 
lost nothing in effectiveness, strength or influence. I do not 
believe any association enjoys a better reputation for purity 
of motive, unselfishness of purpose and -fair play, than we. 
I.point with some pride, but not with boastfulness, to the 
fact that we have kept out of the entanglements in which 
many of our sister associations are involved, and this, let me 
assure you, was not because we were overlooked. 


The report of the treasurer, T. J. Snowdon, of Seran- 
ton, showed that more money had been spent in earry- 
ing on the work of the association during the last year 
than ever before, but that receipts had about equaled ex- 
penditures, and the association was in a good financial 
condition. ; 

Lumber Sheds and Piling Methods. 


The meeting was then opened for discussion of topics 
of vital interest to the members. Thomas Merritt, of 
Reading, Pa., presented an interesting address on ‘‘ Lum- 
ber Sheds and Methods of Piling.’’ He said: 


In .Reading we have a yard which covers a distance of 
about 230x360 ft. It is in the southwestern section of the 
city, but unfortunately, we have no sidings in our yard, but 
we are-about a square and a half from the Reading railroad 
and about the same distance from the Pennsylvania. That is 
practically the only disadvantage. I will give you an idea of 
how we have it arranged. 


We have four avenues in our 
south; and two avenues running 
avenues are at least 30 ft. wide. We believe in plenty of 
room to get around. In this yard we have located six sheds. 
We have two sheds running east and west: and practically 
four sheds, because one is a large double shed, running 
north and south. Our first shed running north and south 
is 230 ft long, 17 ft. wide and 28 ft. high, including the 
overshoot. This is about the way the sheds run. The 
single shed is 230 ft. long, 17 ft. wide at the base and 28 ft. 
high, including the overshoot, 16 ft. high at the square and 
runs up to about 28 feet. We can pile up on that shed 
about 22 ft; we can get about 6 ft above the square. The 
largest shed we have is a double shed 230 ft. long, 34 ft. 
wide at the base, and 52 ft. wide, including the overshoot, 
16 ft. high at the square and 24 ft. high at the tops of the 


yard running north and 
east and west. These 
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roof. In the large shed, while we have piles in there which 
extend up to the roof, we have no small partitions except 
at the upper end, where we have put in a double floor to pile 
our shingles on, so with that exception it is used for straight 
piling. This is an old-fashioned yard. This yard has been 
in existence I suppose in Reading for 60 years. There are 
two sheds—the ones running east and west that have been 
there for over 50 years. The others have been erected since 
I have been there, over 30 years. We were the first party 
who did not believe in piling any lumber outside except 
timber. Our first avenue is opened on one side for timber. 
We put our posts about 18 ft. apart and that allows us to 
have 28 ft. piles in each division without the lumber touch- 
ing, giving us plenty of air space all around. When these 
sheds were first erected they were all covered with shingle 
roofs. At that time we did not think of using anything 
else, but of course in these days that would be too expensive. 
One of our sheds is covered with tin on one side, and the 
others have a rubberoid roofing. This is very good, but I 
do not propose to sell any of it here today 
one entrance in our yard and that is right at the office. 
That is a great thing. You do not want more than one 
entrance in your yard. Where i sit at my desk, unless I am 
asleep, I can see everything that comes in or out. 

Our stable is down at the corner of our yard. Our yard 
is well laid out, and as I said, we always believe in taking 
care of our lumber, we think the retailer ought to conserve 
his stock just as much as the wholesaler. We have used 
oyster shells in our vard for over 30 years and we have the 
finest kind of a roadbed. You would think you were on the 
beach at: Atlantic City. I do not know that I can say very 
much more; I have just given you a brief description of what 
we call a country. yard. 

Considerable discussion followed the reading of this 
paper and Mr. Merritt was besieged with questions of 
various kinds. In response to the question as to whether 
or not it does not pay to keep rough hemlock under cover, 
Mr. Merritt replied that he preferred to cover hemlock 
rather than white pine. 


We have only 


Discussions on Sheds. 


Further «iseussion was had on the following questjons 
put by different members: 


How to keep out the dust in covered sheds. 

How to pile long timber under cover. 

How to keep the dust down in the driveways. .« * 

What results have been obtained by piling moldings 
on end? 


pe 
mob 


One of the members suggested that he kept his shed 
where he piled his maple flooring lined a little, so that 
no more dust could creep through than would come into 
an ordinary house. 
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Another responded to the question in regard to keeping 
the dust down on the driveways. He states that for the 
last year he has been giving this matter a practical test 
by oiling the roads; that they oil them about twice a 
year and found the plan very successful. 

Another responded to the question as to the piling of 
moldings and suggested that the only plan to follow 
in piling moldings and casings is to pile them face 
together and keep them that way. 

As to the question how to pile long timber under cover, 
one member facetiously remarked, ‘‘Build a shed long 
enough. ’’ 

Motor Trucks. 


E. B. Jackson then addressed the members on the sub- 
ject of motor trucks. He gave an interesting account of 
the struggles and failures of motor-truck building in its 
earlier days, and of how, with the assurance that the 
idea was right, vast sums of money were spent in experi- 
ment and development, until the present efficiency and 
practicability were reached. In speaking of commercial 
trucks in connection with the retail lumber business, he 
stated particularly that he did not claim they were 
advisable in all cases, but cited many cases where they 
had added to efficiency and effected a great saving, 
giving names and addresses, and figures, to prove his 
contentions. He also answered many practical questions 
put by different members, the number participating in 
the discussion showing that the subject is a very live 
one at the present time. Several members who are now 
using trucks gave their experiences. 


Planing Mills and Lumber Yards. 


The next subject on the program was ‘‘A Planing Mill 
in Connection with a Lumber Yard,’’ and W. M. Watson, 
of Newtown, read an interesting and instructive paper, 
his findings being that while they are a great accommo- 
dation in getting out special orders quickly, and in many 
cases made savings by using up odds and ends, he did 
not believe they were a paying investment as an adjunct, 
on account of the loss that is sustained during the dull 
months of winter. If, however, the business is large 
enough to be run as a separate business, and be a profit- 
making proposition in itself, then it often added to the 
profits of the yard. 


The Contractor and the Lumberman. 


The next subject was ‘‘Contractors,’’ on which the 
following was said by Harry J. Meyers, of Bethlehem, Pa. 
The subject of contractors might have been stated 
something like this—the last thought at night and the first 
thought in the morning. At certain times the contractors 
keep us on the anxious seat. Talking about contractors from 
the point of selling to them, of course we have all seen 
great changes in the lumber business and the kinds of lum- 
ber handled, all of us have seen these changes—a man as 
young as myself and as old as Senator Hess here. Talking 
about red-heart boards: There was one contractor who 
saw a carload of red-heart boards 1x12 in the rough, and 
after looking them over, he said: “I will take about 5,000 
feet ; they look pretty good.”’ This man has a small planing 
mill, and I understand he took them to his shop and [ think 
he uses them for everything except possibly hardwood floors. 
If a contractor uses red-heart boards for scaffolding, instead 
of yellow pine box boards, it is all right if the coroner’s jury 
is all right. Of course these boards look very nice on the 
surface, and I think they are very much like some people: 
they are all right on the surface, but rotten inside. You 
have to be very careful how you handle them. ‘The box 
board may not be quite as handsome, but it is pretty 

reliable 
Their 


Talking about contractors, the relation of contractors to 

the lumber business is a very serious one. Any man who has 
been in business a short time will find that out. In the 
year 1911 we sold 77 per cent of our output to contractors, 
so that it becomes a very serious question and very necessary 
to have the good will of the contractor, and also to have 
their good checks after we give them our goods. The 
contractor stands in a very peculiar relation to the party 
he is dealing with, the party who is making the contract with 
him. As a class contractors are more or less under a cloud, 
that is, the average person thinks that the contractor is 
going to take advantage of him. Usually they hear of other 
people who had such experiences, and therefore are always on 
the lookout. But I must say that in the last seventeen 
years we have been in touch with contractors—all kinds of 
them, and very few in our experience deliberately asked me 
to help them to deceive the people for whom they were 
working. Sometimes the architect’s specifications are not 
very clear, or are impracticable, or they are rather in- 
definite. Then of course the contractor must use his own 
judgment. We try to help him out whenever we can, but 
it is not often done deliberately. 
_ Sometimes they can spoil a little business for you. Up 
in that section of the town of South Bethlehem we have a 
very large foreign population—in fact, all through the Lehigh 
Valley. The foreigners used to get their wages, put their 
money into some bank for a while and then when they had 
accumulated a little they would send it back to the old 
country. They now build homes, and the foreigners up there 
are of rather a good type. What I was saying about con- 
tractors spoiling our business—it had been customary for 
us to furnish to these people for their homes a grade of 
yellow pine flooring, about a No. 2 stock. Then one spring 
when we had stocked up on No. 2, a certain contractor 
came along and furnished them a No. 2 yellow pine flooring, 
2%-inch face. You can imagine the difference. This par- 
ticular foreigner was very much delighted. They had not 
been using carpets and rugs and liked the nice flooring. 
They saw this No. 2 yellow pine flooring, and we had to 
pile our stock up until we could work it off on plain Amer 
ican citizens. 


Relation to the Business. 


Where the Architect Comes In. 


Lalking about the architect's 


provisions being a° little 
severe: During the past year we had three very fine resi- 
dences erected in Bethlehem by. the same contractor, and 
the architect specified No. 1 white pine flooring, clear of 
sap. That was all he specified and I had to quote a figure 


on that before I could get a price from the lumber dealer. 
I quoted them $75. I afterwards found out that I paid more 
and we would not have come out with a profit of 50 cents. 
It was up to me to have the specifications changed. For- 
tunately, I knew this man very well and was able to do so 
I took one of them to a house which had been built for five 
years and where we had put in No. 1 white pine flooring 
and he seemed very well satisfied and altered the specifica- 
tions, and everyone was satisfied, and in that way the 
lumber dealer by working with the contractor will smooth 
over some of the rough places and help all parties concerned 
It is a very hard thing for a contractor himself to change a 
specification without the consent of the owner or architect 
The people who are getting the building done think that the 


contractor’s idea is to cheat them in material, when possibly 
they really can not buy what is specified or it will not be 
furnished. I think we can and should work with the con- 
tractor and help him out in his troubles wherever possible. 
The sale part in relation to the contractor is the easiest 
part. It is so easy to sell; the average sale is easy; a 
contractor comes into your yard and orders a nice bill of 
lumber, and then you can wait’for your money. Sometimes 
the contractors are held up in their payments, but the retail 
dealer seems to be the last one to get his money; of all 
the people who furnish materials to the contractor I will 
venture to say that there is not a man here in this room who 
will not say that the retail lumber dealer is the last one to 
get his money. Of course the laborer, the mechanic and the 
paint man get ahead of the lumber man. Now whether he 
has got more money or whether the contractor thinks he is 
able to stand off the wholesale dealers, I do not know, but 
I do know that we are the last to get it. 

How to Handle Them. 

The other day I called on one of our contractors—a very 
good friend of mine, and I said, “I have got to talk about 
eontractors at the convention and I want to say a lot of 
nice things about them, and to put me in good humor I wish 
you would give me a good-sized payment on account.” He 
said, “I was just going to send my bookkeeper down to your 
office to have my note renewed; I am just figuring on a lot 


of stuff.” Of course, I renewed his note, and gave him 
prices. Of course, in asking contractors for money you 


have to be diplomatic. I find it pays to keep personally in 
touch with them, meet them outside of business, and to 
keep interested as much as you can in the same things. You 
ean then talk to them in a different way and everything is 
not on a cold-blooded business basis. Often I have to call 
up contractors at night for money, because I can not see 
them during the day time. Our company runs two offices, 
one in Bethlehem and one in South Bethlehem, and I am the 
man who has to raise the money in addition to several 
things, so that at certain times I can not see the con- 
tractors during the day. If I should call a man up at night 
and say “Can you give me something on account?’ someone 
on the line might hear it, or he might be put in an embar- 


and understood distinctly that a moral obligation is 
assumed by the wholesaler to make delivery, and also a 
financial responsibility. In those cases the retailer to ask for 
any remuneration for any losses he suffers must be very 
eareful as to his mode of procedure. He should first state 
the case carefully to the wholesaler before a price is asked. 
After that he should state positively when he wants the 
lumber, why he wants it and that he will look to the whole- 
saler who accepted the order to make good in case it is not 
delivered by that time. On orders placed under those condi- 
tions, all other waivers being excepted, the wholesaler should 
stand the total loss, 


Views of the Wholesaler. 
Chas. J. Coppock was asked to present the views of a 
wholesaler on the subject, and spoke as follows: 


I think that the proposition as taken by Mr. Pyfer is all 
right, that where the wholesaler accepts an order with any 
obligation and gives his price for delivery at a certain time 
he should deliver the goods or stand good, but I think that 
in most of the cases where trouble arises an order is simply 
sent in, the wholesaler quotes his price, and gets the order 
which calls for shipment as soon as possible or within 380 
days. He writes back that he expects to ship it within 30 
days or 60 days; he meets with trouble at the other end 
which you all do meet with, and does not get it shipped. I 
think that the retailer should wait a reasonable length of 
time under these circumstances. But I think that whé¢re 
there is a contract to deliver within a certain time, after 
naming a price, then if he does not deliver it is up to him 
to make good. 

I have not given the subject any thought, but I think 
that Mr. Pyfer’s statement of the case is one that would be 
satisfactory to any wholesaler. I do not see anything 
wrong with it at all. We all agree to that. Any wholesaler 
is willing to take an order, have the time of delivery agreed 
on, get a satisfactory price for delivery at a certain time. 
then if he fails it is his lookout. We do not usually make 
any definite promises as to time of shipment. We certainly 
do not do it unless we get a price that will warrant us in 
taking the chance. 





J. F. 


MARTIN, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
Secretary Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


FRED 8S. PYFER, 


rassing position to talk from his end of the line, so_that 
it is best to use diplomacy with the contractors, and the 
more we do this the easier it will be to get their confidence 
and keep it and get your returns. 

It is a great temptation for men who are good carpenters 
and good mechanics to want to go into the contracting 
business, and they start out with very little capital and 
before long all their capital is paid out in wages, and the 
lumber dealer has an account on his books which this sort 
of a contractor has paid off in a very slow manner. If 
you will consider the ability of a man like that to do busi- 
ness, you will soon realize that he will not be a very suc- 
cessful contractor and you will soon lose money by dealing 
with him. I have adopted this rule with our company— 
that where you find that a man is not going to succeed, and 
where he is taking one contract to pay off what is due on 
another, the sooner you stop doing business with that man 
the better. The man may be honorable personally, and try 
to do what is right, but you are in business for profits, and 
while I believe in helping a man along if he happens to be 
unfortunate, still I believe it is very foolish to allow con- 
tractors of such character to get away with your capital. 
We need it to make our discounts. We need it to pay our 
bills at the end of 30 or 60 or 90 days or renew our 
notes. I believe that it is a fault of the lumber business 
generally that we give too much credit. 


The meeting was then thrown open to all, and the 
subjéct of the ‘‘ Responsibility for Shipment and De- 
livery by Wholesalers’’ was taken up. 


The Retailer’s Side. 


In presenting the retailer’s side of the question, Fred 
J. Pyfer said: 


The proposition is simply this: All retailers are up 
against a condition of suffering loss from delayed shipment 
on the part of the wholesaler for orders given in good faith. 
To what extent should the wholesaler be responsible for such 
loss? That is the proposition. I think that every retailer 
here can say that he has suffered loss along these lines. The 
proposition I will try to present in this way. 

There are three conditions existing. The general cus- 
tomers of the wholesale trade just give an order haphazard. 
That is where to a great extent the retailer is the guilty 
person and can not blame the wholesaler. He first finds 
out his price, sends the business to the wholesaler and then 
subsequently endeavors to fasten some time of shipment to 
him, which the wholesaler, sooner than cancel the order, 
quietly ignores or gives a tacit promise—then the retailer 
suffers loss. Under these conditions surely the_ retailer 
has no right to complain of the wholesaler and should 
bear the total loss himself. 

Then again, the condition under which the retailer makes 
the general statement that he wants the lumber in six 
weeks, the wholsaler says he can furnish it and names his 
price—the general rule of the trade in this case seems to be 
that they will get it there provided no unforseen accidents 
occur, such for instance as the cold weather we have had 
in the last six weeks etc. Of course the wholesaler under 
those conditions can not assume any obligation whatever, 
and there the retailer must follow the general practice of 
the trade. 

You next have the proposition of where it is clearly implied 


LANCASTER, 
Retiring Vice President and Strong 
Organization Worker. 


PA. 2 T. J. SNOWDON, SCRANTON, PA.; 
Treasurer Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


B. Franklin Betts was called on, and stated that he 
had always found retailers very reasonable, that no 
wholesaler would intentionally delay shipment, and that 
when conditions of weather, like those recently existing, 
or any other unavoidable delays occurred, he found that 
most retailers had bought early, making some allowance 
for unforeseen conditions. 


Prompt Shipments. 


_ The question was raised as to just what was a fair 
interpretation of the often used term ‘‘prompt ship- 
ment.’’ Several gave opinions, among them being Owen 
M. Bruner, who thought that a fair interpretation would 
be thirty days for stock sizes of southern woods, or sixty 
to ninety days if specially cut. This seemed to meet 
with general approval, and it was the consensus of opin- 
ion that a definite time should be specified on most 
orders, ; 

Other speakers during this discussion were A. G. 
Grater, of Norristown, E. K. Moyer, of Perkasie, H. 
Benton Leedom, of Bethayres, and several others. 


The Evening’s Entertainment. 


This meeting was hurriedly brought to a close because 
the room was needed to prepare for the entertainment of 
the evening, at which the members and their friends 
were to be guests of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, which is composed of the fol- 
lowing officers, Horace A. Reeves, Jr., of R. B. Wheeler 
& Co., president, Owen M. Bruner, vice president, Ralph 
Souder, of Hallowell & Souder, secretary and treasurer, 
and the following members: 


Chas. Atherton & Co.; Estate of Chas. G. Blatchley; J. D. 
Bush & Co.; Chas. M. Betts & Co.; Owen M. Bruner Co.; 
Brewn-Bates Co.; Geo. F. Craig & Co.; Coppock-Warner 
Lumber Co.; John W. Coles; Daniel B. Curll; Coulbourn 
Bros.; Wm, H. Fritz & Co.; Floyd-Olmstead Co.; Emil 
Guenther; W. R. Grady; Hallowell & Souder; Thos. B. 
Hammer; Jno. Halfpenny; Harding-Finley Lumber Co.; Bay- 
ard Henry & Co.; Jackson-Wyatt Lumber Co.; R. G. Kay; 
J. & Kent Co.; R. C. Lippincott; C. E. Lloyd Jr.; Geo. A. 
Latta & Co.; Munger & Bennett; Mingus & Rutter; Edmund 
Pennell; Producers Lumber Co.; Provident Lumber Co.; 
Chas. S. Riley & Co.; Righter Lumber Co.; R. B. Rayner & 
Co.; W. F. Robinson; Sam. H. Shearer & Co.; E. A. Souder 
& Co.; Jas. Strong & Co., Inc.; Schofield Bros.; Justice P. 
Taylor & Co.; J. W. Turnbull Lumber Co.; R. B. Wheeler & 
Co.; Wm. Whitmer & Sons, Inc.; J. Randall Williams & Co.; 
Seymour Y. Warner & Co.; Wistar, Underhill & Nixon; F. W. 
Whiteman; Currier & Campbell; Monarch Lumber Co. 


‘‘In Germany.’’ 


Emil Guenther, chairman of the committee in charge 
of the affair, had announced that it was entitled ‘‘An 
Fyening in Germany,’’ and his announcement was veri- 
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fied when the guests found the room profusely decorated 
in true German style, tables scattered about, and an 
enormous pile of ‘‘barrels’’ in one corner, already 
tapped and crying mutely, ‘‘Come and help yourself 
freely.’? As each guest went in, he was supplied with 
a fantastic cap of gay colors, an earthen mug, pipe and 
tobacco. The waiters were dressed and made up. as 
German men and women, and the effect when viewed 
from an elevated position was fantastic and bright. Suc- 
culent dainties such as olives, pickles, caviar, cheeses, 
pork, saur kraut, pigs knuckles, zwieback, ham and 
tongue were served. A small stage in one corner was 
utilized for the entertainers, which consisted of Swiss 
yodlers and musicians, monologuists, imitators, joke- 
sters, singers, dancers, and Ben Currie. Several of the 
hosts dressed themselves in comedian Dutch outfits and 
marched into the room playing weirdly what might have 
been intended for popular airs on horns which were 
made to resemble logs of wood with the bark on. These 
varied in size from that of the birch twig that warms 
the schoolboy’s anatomy to logs. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION. 

The Thursday meeting at 10 o’clock in the morning 
opened with an address by Tracy D. Luccock on the 
duties of the retail lumberman in furthering the cam- 
paign for the upbuilding of his own community. 

Copies of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S booklet en- 
titled ‘‘Suecess Lies This Way,’’ were then distributed, 
being much appreciated by all, and many accepted Mr. 


Luccock’s offer and took extra copies for distribution 
Additional copies were 


among their fellow merchants. 


WILLIAM S. GOFF, 
WILKES-BARRE, PA.; 
Director Pennsylvania Lumbermen’'s 
Association. 


Director 
left with Secretary Martin, 
secured on request. 

“*Some Facts on Fire Insurance’’ were next presented 
by W. Z. Sener for the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., which reported the best year 
in its history as regards new business, and stated that 
after adding a larger sum than last year to surplus, it 
had paid 40 per cent dividends, was in the pink of 
condition, and anticipated a good year in 1912. 


from whom they may be 


Railroads and Transportation. 


A. B. Shoemaker, chairman of the committee on rail- 
roads and transportation, presented the following report: 


Your committee on railroads and transportation has had 
many subjects under consideration, the condition of which, in 
our judgment, the railroads should improve. 

We find on account of the Saturday half holidays, the short 
time we are given to unload cars of lumber when Saturday 
is one of the days at such work, works more of a hardship 
than it otherwise would. 

We have heard much complaint from retailers of the dam- 





THEODORE A. ME HL, 

ROSEMONT, 

Pennsylvania 
Association. 


aged condition of lumber when cars have been loaded en 
route and also in shipment of small lots of lumber by local 
shipment—showing that the lumber has been handled in a 
— rough manner, all of which could be avoided if the 
carriers would take the proper precaution. 
_ To that end we ask the association to endorse the follow- 
ing resolution, and have a copy of the same sent to the 
different railroads in eastern Pennsylvania : 

The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association now in 
sion in Philadelphia, passed the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That owing to the above conditions existing 
we, the Lumbermen’s Association, ask the railroads in this 
section when computing time in unloading cars not to count 
Saturday afternoons, and to pass more rigid rules for the 
employees of local freight in handling lumber—loading and 
unloading.” 


ses- 


The above resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
association and the secretary instructed to mail copies to 
the railroads referred to in the said resolution. 

William C. Peirce, chairman of the committee on poach- 
ing, reported verbally that the year’s experience had been 
opposite to that of the preceding one and that practically 
no complaints had been placed before them. He did 
not know just what caused this condition, but gave a 
great deal of credit to the magnificent campaign of edu- 
cation and the teachings of clean dealing and fairness 
that are being carried on by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


advised the members to keep up to date by carefully 
reading them and ended by reading from the current 


number ‘‘The Parable of the Misspent Money.’’ 


J. Watson Kraft, chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions, offered resolutions of thanks to the hotel, the 


newspapers, the wholesalers and those who had added 
their knowledge in the discussions, all of which were 
passed. 





M [ILLE SISEN, 
PA. ME é H! ANIC SBURG, PA. ; 


Lumbermen’s Vice President Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association. 
After some discussion the mattter of where the semi- 
annual meeting shall be held was left to the directors 
and the committee on entertainment. 
Directors Elected. 

The terms of S. C. Creasy, T. J. Snowdon and F. 8. 
Pyfer as directors having expired, Mr. Creasy and Mr. 
Snowdon were reelected and J. Watson Craft, of Ambler, 
was elected, all for a term of three years, unanimously. 

After some further discussion the general business ses- 
sions adjourned, and after a short intermission the ban- 
quet was started. 

During the banquet the diners had the pleasure of 
listening to the singing of Miss Marie Loughney and 
to a very good orchestra, and the songs on the cards 
were lustily sung. 

Rudolph Blankenburg, mayor of Philadelphia, could not 
be present until late, so Mr. Palmer introduced Mr. 
Lukes, proprietor of the Hotel Walton, who was a guest. 
Just as the president was starting to announce the 








next speaker, Jacob Holtzman asked the privilege of the 
floor, and with appropriate remarks presented Mr. 
Palmer with a handsome pair of cuff links as a testi- 
monial of esteem by the officers and directors of the 
association. The presentation was an entire surprise to 
the retiring president, who was much moved by the 
token and assured the audience that he has worked faith- 
fully in the interests of the association, and would con 
tinue to do so after retiring from office. 


A Director Speaks. 


J. J. Milleisen, a member and director, was then intro- 
duced, and spoke in part as follows: 


Today, we, as an association, mark another milestone 
in our existence, and what scene could be enacted today 
more inspiring? 


These gatherings are bright spots in our experiences. 
Although they cover only a few brief hours, yet there is 
always compressed in those few hours sufficient pleasure, joy 
and good fellowship, bright and warm as the spring sun- 





shine, to fill a whole year of toil and labor with encourage- 
ment and enthusiasm. - 
Only two decades ago there was welded into that mighty 


chain of association workers this infant link. 

The infant in due time laid off her swaddling clothes and 
developed into youth. With the expanding body came an 
expansion of responsibilities. The young eyes looked out 
into a new world and the young heart experienced new and 
noble feelings. 

Grown to Full Stature. 

There is no longer any child, but in its place stands today 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, full grown to the 
physical and mental stature of maturity, for today our asso- 
ciation passes with leaps and bounds across the threshold of 
her year of majority. 

Life has imposed her cares and burdens upon her as the 
clouds that rise out of the distant horizon, to fill her skies 
and then vanish into the great beyond. 

We have long since passed that period of our existence 
where the question arose whether we were to remain upon 
the stage and perform our part throughout the entire drama 
or were we to retreat and have the curtain of popular opinion 
rung down before us, on which is inscribed in bold letters 
the single word “failure.” 

It has been the good fortune of our association from the 
time it was constituted, to be officered by men who carried 
out the policy incorporated into its birth, at which time 
the fixing of its standard was actuated by the sole desire 
to so strengthen that infant link forged into that mighty 
chain 20 years ago that it might bear its full share of the 
burden in that great commercial chain which we hope will 
some day bind the minds and hearts of all commercial men 
in one common commercial brotherhood; whose chain shall 
girdle the earth and cause commercial unrest to cease, and 


cause commercial peace to reign supreme throughout the 
world. 
To this end we as true loyal Americans can and are 


setting the pace in teaching the nations of the earth those 
high and noble lessons of commercial peace. 

But in order to bring about this great end each member 
of each association has a duty to perform which seems to me 
as much an obligation as his care for his family or his atten- 
tion to business, and that is to instil into the minds of our 
youth those teachings which strengthen the faith of Amer- 
ican manhood and American character and thus continue 
to advance this great Nation’s commercial integrity to still 
higher and nobler planes. 

During Mr. Milleisen’s speech, which was admired and 
appreciated both for its sentiments and for his oratory, 
the mayor appeared at the door, and the speaker paused 
while the audience gave him a rousing reception. 

Speech by the Mayor. 

The popularity of the mayor was shown again when he 
was introduced, he being greeted with uproarious ap 
plause, rising testimonial, waving of napkins, and cheer 
ing. He said, after welcoming the visiting members: 

I ask you in all candor where you would be if you did 
not apply business principles to the lumber business 
whether it is wholesale, retail or what not? It would not 
last; the other fellow would get away with it. Why, then, 
should we not apply this business efficiency in the munici- 
pal affairs? I think we need it more in municipal affairs 
than in any other business enterprise in our country, for 
is not the municipality a large business corporation? I 


do not know how many people might be engaged in the 
lumber business in the state, retail or wholesale, but in 


Philadelphia there are over a million and a half of people, 


men, women and children, engaged in industry to make 
Philadelphia a great, good and notable city, and that can 
only be done by applying business principles to the ad- 


ministration of the city affairs. 
This speech was followed by applause and the spon- 
taneous singing of ‘‘For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.’’ 
The Year’s Changes. 
Mr. Palmer then introduced the Hon. Frank 
bach, Jr., of Trenton, N. J., who said in part: 
am interested in associations of all kinds, in the coun- 


cils for associations, such as your association, and I know 
the objects and motives of the association that are made 


S. Katzen- 
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public and I likewise know some objects that are not made 
public, but are rather kept quiet. In these days we speak 
more about the public man than we do about the private 
citizen. Nevertheless, I believe that men engaged in sim- 
ilar business are shortsighted if they do not come together 
and take the necessary steps for the protection of their 
business interests, and while I do not believe that this 
association ought to do anything that is contrary to the 
law of the land, yet believe the law of the land ought 
to be so framed that their business interests will be pro- 
tected along lawful and legitimate lines. 

We have undergone a great change in the last 10 years. 
I am glad to say that these changes have been along what 
we call progressive lines, but there have also been changes 
that are along higher kinds of good morals. It did not 
take you long many years ago to find out that when a 
man died the first question that was asked by his relatives 
was “How much of an estate did he leave’’ People did 
not care whether he acquired it by questionable methods, 
but simply asked if he had it, not how he got it. 

There is a growing sentiment that large corporations 
may break down the right of private property. This should 
be changed at once. We need calm business reflection and 
the people of this country engaged in business enterprises 
are the ones best suited to give this the attention it re- 
quires. 


Mr. Katzenback then cited the terminal of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in New York as an example of con- 
demnation for the benefit of a corporation under the 
claim of ‘‘eminent domain,’’ and gave a very excellent 
and inspiring talk from a legal viewpoint. 

Directors Meet and Elect Officers. 

Immediately following the banquet, a meeting of the 
new Board of Directors was held, at which C. Frank 
Williamson was elected president, and J. J. Milleisen, 
vice-president. 

The Attendance. 


Langhorne, president; Fred S. 
: Snewdon, Scranton, 
tin, h lia, secretary. 
illiamson, Media; J. J. Milleisen, 
.. Peirce, Bristol; William §S. Goff, 
1, Rosemont. 
Adams; 













Mechanicsburg; Wi n 
Wilkes-Barre; Theodore 
Members and Retailers 
f the Elwood Allen Lumber 0.; Geo 
Harrison Ball, Mahoney City; John 
ley L. Beam, West - \ 
J. Meyers, of 

em; Harry 


Harrison W, Allen, 
gall, Minersville; 
Bustleton; Wes- 
h Hummelstown; 
k Lumber & Coal Co., 
D. S. Bunting Co., 












Chester; M. P. Cooper, Christiana; J. Watson Craft, Ambler; 
Moulton H. Davis, West Chester; W. T. McLees, of Wm. H. 
Fritz, Berwyn; Charles G. Gawthrop, Kennett Square; A. G. 
Grater and Samuel Roberts, of Grater-Bodey Co., Norristown; 
Wm, C. MacBride, of the Haney-White Co., Philadelphia; 
Jer. S. Hess, of the Hellertown Limber & Coal Co.; Heller- 
town; Wm. T. Hamilton and Charles A, Brown, of Edward 
I’. Henson & Co., Philadelphia; William Hobensack, Ivyland; 
Joseph C. Jones, Conshohocken; F*G. Justice, Glenside; W. 
H. Keas, Norristown; Wilson H. Lear, Philadelphia; J. K. 
Lewis, Honey Brook; George M. Hamel, of Luken Bros., 
Philadelphia; M. L. March, of J. F. March’s Sons, Bridge- 
port; H. K. Baumgardner, of the B. B. Martin Co., Lan- 
caster; J. H. Martinette, Trenton, N. J.; H. M. Miller, of 
Miller Bros., Lebanon; Herbert P. Robinson, of Miller- 
Robinson & Co., Philadelphia; E. K. Moyer and H. J. Moyer, 
of J. G. Moyer & Sons vo., Perkasie; J. Dyer Moyer, Willow 
Grove; P. Mulherin, Taylor; Morris P. Penrose, Phoénix- 
vie; G. L. Williams, of Peirce & Williams, Bristol; Conrad 
S. Hock, of the Sailor Planing Mill & Lumber Co., Potts- 
ville; W. Z. Sener, Lancaster; J. H. Schmuck, Hanover; A. 
B. Shoemaker, Tullytown; F. A. Simons, Maud; Bucks Co.; 
W. Henry Smedley and Franklin Smedley, of Smedley Bros. 
Co., Frankford; Andrew 3B. Smith, of Robert F. Smith's, 
Sons, Camden, N. J.; H. J. Stannert, Northumberland; W. M. 
James, of the Steelton Planing Mill Co., Steelton; Benjamir 
Stoker, of George W. Stoker & Son, Philadelphia; O. S. 
Kerstiller, of the Susquehanna Lumber Co., Nanticoke; Albert 
J. Thompson, Wycombe; L. Torlet, Dallerton; P. S, Trum- 
baur, Nazareth; Wm. M. Watson, of A. W. & W. M. Watson 
Co., Newtown; W. W. Webber, Sinking Springs; D. G. Weid- 
man, Cedar Lane; Horace Welty, Red Lion; C. S. Wetherill, 
Doylestown; A. W. Herman, of the Zearfoss-Hilliard Lumber 
Co., Easton, and others. 


The following manufacturers and wholesalers were 
represented. Philadelphia concerns unless otherwise 
noted: 


Charles Atherton & Co., Barker-Bond Lumber Co., by 
Joseph P. Comegys; Beecher & Bar, by Horace 8S. Bond, 
John W. Benyon and F. W. Watts; Charles M. Betts & 
Co., by William T. Betts, W. Clifton Lawton and E. L. 
Guilford; E. J. Bradley, of Pottsvulle, Pa.; Breitweiser 
& Wilson Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., by F. E. Smith; Brown- 
sates Co., by G. W. Brown and H. E. Bates: Owen M. 
3runer Co., by Owen M. Bruner, Henry Whelpton, Harry 
A. Prock and B. I. Patterson; Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Co., of Williamsport, Pa., by W. H.: Taggart and Albert E. 
Peepels; John W. Coles: Coppock-Warner Lumber Co., by 
Charles J. Coppock: Coulbourn Bros., by J. I. Coulbourn 
and M. W. West; Currie & Campbell, by Ben C. Currie; 
George F. Craig & Co., by A. J. Cadwallader; W. W. Demp- 
sey, of Johnstown, Pa., by T. L. Dietz; W. A. Durham; 
Floyd-Olmstead Co., by J. W. Floyd: William H. Fritz 
& Co., by William H. Fritz and E. B. Hayman; Emil Guen- 


ther; Hallowell & Souder, by Eli B. Hallowell and J. T. 
Robinhold; Thomas B. Hammer, by T. Hammer and 
John J. Guiniven; Harding-Finley Lumber Co., by W. H. 
Harding and J. A. Finley; Howes & Russell, by George A. 
Howes and Harry A Russell; Jackson-Wyatt Lumber Co., by 
W. H. Wyatt: the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., of North Ton- 
awanda, by J. D. Howden and J. T. Jamison, jr.; Kay 
Lumber Co., by Robert G. Kay and W. D. D. Smith; Ken- 
dall Lumber Co., by G. M. Chambers; J. S. Kent Co., by 
J. E. Troth, A. W. Kent, Allan K. Eaton and Isaac P. 
Walton; Kreamer & Co., by C. F. Kreamer; George A. 
Latta & Co.; Robert C. Lippincott; William M. Lloyd Co., 
by John E. Lloyd and J. Walter Keeley; A. J. MceGaughan ; 
D. T. McKeithan Lumber Co., by A. K. Borda; Watson 
Malone & Sons, by Edwin B. Malone, Watson Malone, jr., 
and Louis Wernicke; Manufacturers Lumber Co., of New 
York City, by A. F. Stetson, jr.; Mershon, Eddy, Parker 
Co., of Saginaw, Mich., by Thomas A. Updegraff, jr.; 
Mingus & Rutter, by Walter J. Mingus and Thomas B. 
Rutter, jr.; Monarch Lumber Co., by Howard B. France; 
Morgan Millwork Co., of Baltimore, Md., by R. McAuslin; 
Morgan Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., by A. T. Kirk: Munger & 
Bennett, of Camden, N. J., by Killam E. Bennett; Paine 
Lumber Co., Ltd., of Oshkosh, Wis., by W. E. Dickinson; 
Palmer & Seamanss Lumber Co., of Uniontown, Pa., by 
F. D. Duffield; Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co., by George 
F. Wood, Robert E. Greene and G. F. Zintt; Radford 
Millwork Co., of Baltimore, Md., by S. Stanton Foote; 
Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., by Joseph P. Dunwoody ; 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., by A. J. Williams and F. A. 
Stamler; William F. Robinson; John L. Roper Lumber Co., 
by R. L. Parkinson; Schofield Bros., by Robert W. Scho- 
field and J. H. Schofield; Samuel H. Shearer & Son, by 
H. S. Shearer; Edmund A. Souder & Co., by C. M. Fletcher ; 
Southern Pine Co., of Philadelphia, by George W. McKee; 
Justus P. Taylor & Co., by Harry S. Field; J. W. Turn- 
bull Lumber Co., by G. C. Burkholder; R. B. Wheeler & 
Co., by Horace A. Reeves, jr.: F. W. Whiteman, by himself, 
John N. Berry and C. W. McKim; Whiting Lumber Co., 
by W. C. Taylor and L. F. DeBordinave; William Whitmer 
& Sons, Inc., by E. M. Bechtel, H. F. Dunlap and John 
Hagerty; J. A. Wilkinson Lumber Co., of Bristol. Tenn., 
by himself and C. O. Maus: W. Wilson & Sons, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., by H. Sykes; Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, 
by Frederick S. Underhill and Ellis K. Guilford, and others. 

There were a number of guests present, including Mr. 
Lukes, proprietor of the Hotel Walton, Tracy D. Luccock, 
O. C. Quarterman and Jos. W. Tatum of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, H. J. Pelstring and P. S. Settle of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
H. N. Stayton, of R. G. Dun & Co., and others. 





THE RECENT SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 


Proceedings of the Last Sessions—Strength in Timely Addresses—Text of Pointed Resolutions— A Strong Official 


Last week’s report of the twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association cov- 
ered the first two days’ sessions and referred briefly to 
the luncheon given by the Commercial Club to the direct- 
ors and others of the visitors. This luncheon was given 
in the Baltimore Hotel and was a very enjoyable affair. 
There were brief speeches following the luncheon, by 
Frank J. Moss, of the American Sash & Door Co., Kan- 
sas City, and a prominent member of the club, and by 
M. P. Watson, chairman of its ways and means commit- 
tee; also by Howard E. Case, George H. Hodges, R. A. 
Long, E. J. Mannix, J. R. Moorehead, E. S. Cheaney, 
W. M. Lalor and others. Most of these speeches were 
entirely impromptu. 


FRIDAY’S CLOSING SESSION. 

Elmer C. Hole, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was the 
first speaker introduced at the opening of the session and 
he spoke somewhat briefly on the general subject of coop- 
eration with other retailers in the community, cooperution 
with the local newspaper man and allied topics. A book- 
let was distributed on behalf of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN to those in attendance which contained the gist of 
this address and discussed other practical subjects. C. H. 
Ketridge spoke very briefly of past occasions on which 
he had been a visitor of the association and emphasized 
the point made by the previous speaker as to the im- 
portance of the support of the local newspaper man. 

Met L. Saley was then called upon and spoke very 
briefly. He referred to himself as a convention ‘‘rail- 
bird,’’ saying that a railbird was a man who sat on the 
fence and saw the horses run. W. E. Barns of St. Louis, 
expressed his pleasure at being present. He also re- 
ferred to the injustice done the lumber industry by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor in thoroughly in- 
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vestigating the industry and then refusing to make pub- 
lic the result of its researches. 


Are Lumbermen Strangling Their Own Business? 


Julius Seidel, of St. Louis; was then introduced and 
read the following paper: 

For many years I have been’ impressed with the changes 
occurring in our business affecting the uses of lumber. These 
changes have been slowly but surely taking hold of the 
public mind until now they are a serious menace to our best 
interests and-unless we hasten to check the injury already 
done it is apt to undermine our trade and have direful results 
on the entire industry from stump to finish. 

I am referring to the uses of substitutes for lumber, sub- 
stitutes for shingles, substitutes for lath, substitutes for 
ceiling stuff, for siding, tanks and troughs, mining work and 
bridges, not to speak of furniture, packing boxes, cooperage, 
ties, poles etc. 

We dealers are more directly interested in the substitutes 
that affect the uses of lumber for structural or building work 
and to these I will turn your attention. The strange part 
of the proceeding is the fact that we dealers have been the 
too willing promoters of substitutes for lumber without con- 
sidering the recoil to our best interests, which must come 
if we continue in the channels that we have been pursuing. 

In the selling of these substitutes I believe we have 
deceived ourselves and have been led on to give their sale 
our best efforts and attention because the profit derived there- 
from seemed alluring. 

We charge our lumber account with every expense of doing 
business such as hauling, handling, office expense and hire; 
and in handling these side lines figure the profit derived from 
the sale of roofing paper, iron ceiling and roofing tin, and 
“Newfad” shingles, plaster and paper boards as _ strictly 
“velvet.” Indeed we chuckle when we make a sale of these 
substitutes and call the margin over cost a “clear” profit. 
It is this phase of it I believe that has been the bait to push 
their sale. Neither the manufacturers nor the retailers of 
lumber have been defenders of the uses for lumber. 


Encouraging Wrong Impressions. 
We hear the public say “Lumber is high” and give scant 


notice to or fail to rise to defend such an erroneous im- 
pression and squelch it on the spot. I have taken occasion 
to talk to people who told me this with the result that I 
found they had read about waning woods such as walnut, 
cherry, poplar and white pine. The first of these woods we 
know has been obsolete for commercial uses for many years 
and the last white pine is rapidly becoming so for building 
work. When told that we have substitutes such as yellow 
pine, fir, redwood and cypress at prices equal to or even 
lower than the old standards for wood construction formerly 
sold for, they look aghast and say, “Is it possible? Why, I 
read in this magazine or that paper that the lumber sup- 
ply was being exhausted.” They then tell you about hav- 
ing a few fine trees of walnut, cherry or oak on their farms, 
which they would like a market for and would be willing to 
part with at $25 a tree. I am afraid that the thought 
of a diminishing lumber supply has been encouraged in- 
stead of being refuted. Yes, it is true acres of timber have 
been felled and the land cleared for the plow-share, but 
other districts stand ready to supply lumber in exchange 
for farm products which they don’t produce. Believe me 
that raising dollar wheat beats raising or cutting up timber 
and selling it to the public. 


Educating the Consumer. 

It is unfortunate that so little attention is given to edu- 
cating the users of lumber as to the best wood adapted for 
the respective kinds of work. A shoe dealer would not sell 
a laborer a patent leather light-soled shoe for work in 
the swamps, or a heavy-built boot to use on a dance floor. 
God in his wisdom gave us the forests to use wisely and 
judiciously. When, therefore, you sell a quick decaying 
wood for exposed work you are helping to mould public 
opinion and make the buyer believe that lumber is no good 
for a durable job and further lead him in the straight road 
to try something else besides lumber. We know that proper 
lumber of a proper grade will withstand the ravages of 
time as will nothing else at an equal or higher price. We 
point with admiration and reverence to old homesteads of 
wood that have stood for 50 or 75 or 100 years and are 
still inhabited. Have you heard of a modern metal sheathing 
that will stand 10 years without paint every 6 months, a 
plaster or composition board that can beat a %-inch ceiling 
for wear, a cement floor in a basement that will not be 
cracked concave or convex in ten years? 

A floor on cedar or white oak sleepers with proper ven- 
tilation will last 25 years. A shingle roof will last 35 
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years in the country or 16 years to 20 years in the city. 
Show me a composition that will hold up one-half as long. 
Put your galvanized bucket against the old oaken or cedar 
bucket. We dote on antique furniture: it was built to 
wear and we cherish it. How long will steel cases last 
after they get dented and the lacquer wears off? Would 
our descendants cherish it? Yes, and this metal furniture 
is finished to imitate wood. How complimentary. I might 
continue indefinitely but this is enough for my purpose. 


Woods Products Exposition. 


Advertising a wood so as to compel to keep a duplicate 
stock of woods for a like purpose does not create a demand. 
It simply causes the displacing of one kind of wood for 


another. We must unite. That is, manufacturers, be they of 
yellow pine or white pine, cypress or hardwoods, fir or 
spruce, oak or maple, must place before the public and 


architects the fact that timber is still to be had in ample 
quantities for all demands, that there is a reasonable priced 
lumber for any purpose. How to attain this end can be 
best developed by the thought of lumbermen themselves. 
In the way of suggestion I would say that for a long time 
I have spoken of woods products shows or expositions to 
be projected and put on in big centers, to educate the public 
mind to the uses of wood, its economy and its durability 
when the proper kind is used for the proper place. Show 
that proper construction can make wood buildings safe or 
nearly so from conflagrations. There is no doubt “that more 
fires are caused through lax building laws than because of 
wood products being used. These shows could clearly demon- 
strate what it would take good literature years to impress, 
but do not understand me to mean that good convincing, 
truthful literature, paper exploitation, is not effective or 
needed, but it should be supplementary to the more forceful 
methods of practical work. The recent burning of the 
Equitable Building in New York has demonstrated forcibly 
that as long as we need combustible things in buildings, 
such as paper, cloth, carpets, leather, oils, curtains, books, 
ete., even though all the furniture were built of steel, the 
possibility of fire would exist just the same and expansion 
by heat may mean the entire ruin of a building. 

a campaign as outlined should meet with 
should be worked up on. the broadest of lines. 
be a “get together” spirit between 
tailer to accomplish the purpose. The best interests of the 
manufacturer are served through the retailer who dispenses 
the product to the community. The sterling worth of an 
article is always backed up by the good name of the firm 
or individual in his community that sells it. 

I believe the matter worthy of thought and nothing would 
please me better than to have our association take the ini- 
tiative in agitating the matter. 

L. C. Boyle was then introduced and read a communi- 
cation from William Allen White, on the subject ‘‘ The 
Small Community.’’ 

E. J. Mannix, editor of the Commercial News, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., was then introduced to speak on the sub- 


favor it 
There must 
manufacturer and re- 
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ject of the mail order house. In his opening remarks 
Mr. Mannix insisted that he wished to emulate the non- 
partisan political suggestions of the two previous speak- 
ers and to nominate James R. Moorehead for President 
of the United States and Fred Mason, of New York City, 
a retail grocer prominent in the organization of the 
National Federation, for Vice President. Mr. Mannix 
followed with considerable latitude his written paper and 
in the course of his remarks stated that it was very im- 
portant that any local retailer should, in his own buying, 
confine his trade strictly to his own community. If this 
is not done, it creates a bad feeling among the mer- 
chants of the community and prevents any successful 
organization or cooperation ‘between them. 

Following Mr. Mannix’s report the routine ‘business of 
the association was transacted in a very rapid and busi- 
nesslike fashion: The report of the auditing committee 
complimented the accurate and perfect condition of the 
accounts and the report of the committee on constitution 
and by-laws recommended that the suggestion of one of 
the members, of a permanent increase in dues, be not 
adopted at this time. P. C. Ives, chairman of the com- 
mittee on necrology, brought in a report remembering in 
suitable words the deaths of those of the association and 
those prominent in the trade which had occurred since the 
last meeting. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


The report of the committee on resolutions was then 
read as follows: 


Indictment of Secretaries. 


WHEREAS: Since the last convention held by this asso- 
ciation, the Government has brought indictments against 
thirteen secretaries of as many retail lumber associations, 
situated mostly in the Western and Central States, including 
the secretary of the Southwestern association, and only civil 
proceedings were brought against like associations in the 
Eastern States, and 


WHEREAS: The Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
has, at eg ny conventions, 
invited the 


Association 
by resolutions and otherwise, 
National authorities to make thorough investiga- 
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tions into the conduct of the affairs of this association, and 

WHEREAS: Within the last four years, the books and 
records of this association have been thrown open to all the 
representatives of the Government, for their inspection and 
no action of the secretary or its board of directors bas at 
any time been concealed or kept from them, therefore be it 

Resolved: That the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled, hereby enters its unanimous 
protest against the unwarranted attack upon us, aS an asso- 
ciation, and as individuals. 

Resolved Further, that in the indictment of our secretary, 
we feel keenly this blot cast upon his character, for in his 
indictment, we feel that the membership of this organization 
has likewise been indicted. 


Express Rates. 


WHEREAS: The rates of transportation charged by the 
express companies are in many instances excessive, when 
judged by the returns upon capital invested, and 

WHEREAS: A reduction of these rates to a reasonable 
basis would, in a large measure, satisfy any demand for a 
— post without a most certain Federal postal deficit, 
anc 

WHEREAS: The Interstate Commerce Commission nas in- 
stituted an exhaustive investigation of these express rates, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved: That this association commend the action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for having instituted 
such an investigation to the end that equitable carrying 
charges may prevail and the transportation of small pack- 
ages and parcels may be carried at a charge in proportion 
to the weight, distance and service rendered, and it is fur- 
ther the sense of this association, that the unit of western 
development must always be the small town and hamlet, 
which would be menaced by the passage of any parcels post 


law. 
Of Thanks. 

3e 3t further resolved that the thanks of this association 
be hereby tendered R. A. Long, L. C. Boyle, E. J. Mannix, 
George H. Hodges, and the other gentlemen who have so 
kindly assisted this association in interesting addresses, 
which if heeded will prove of benefit to every member of 
the association; also that the thanks of this association be 
extended to H. E. Davidson, Columbus, Kans., who has 
entertained us so cleverly with character sketches; also the 
Carl Hoffman Music Co., for the use of their Victor Victrola ; 
also to the Century Theater fos the many courtesies shown 
the members and guests. 

se it further resolved, that we extend our thanks and 
gratitude to all the officers and members and others who 
have contributed to the success of this the twenty-fourth 





Annual Convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and we bespeak for one and all a prosperous year 
another and happy reunion in 1913. 
Of Approval. 

Resolved further that this Association express its approval 
and praise for 
Club of St. 


and look and hope for 


the resolutions adopted by the Lumbermen’s 
Louis, wherein they protest against the procras- 
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ster Treasurer 
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. 
tination of the legal department of the Government in the 
investigation of the lumber industry of the country, and we 


join with them, in demanding a speedy report as to its 
findings, in order that the business may be rescued from an 


unfounded suspicion and be restored to normal conditions 
of activity. 
Badges. 


3e it further resolved that the thanks of this convention 
be tendered to the Dewey Portland Cement Co. for the finan- 
cial assistance in the purchasing and furnishing of the 
badges, for this, the twenty-fourth Annual Convention. 


National Retailers Indorsed. 

Be it further resolved, that this convention -indorse the 
organization of the Nz ition: il Federation of Retail Merchants, 
and that we hail the advent of this organization as a proper 
means of carrying on the fight in behalf of legitimate inter- 
est of retail merchants and to withstand the many unjust 
assaults to which they are subjected, and that we pledge 
the heartiest support of the association to that organization, 
and urge retailers in all lines, to cooperate in making ‘The 
National Federation of Retail Merchants’’ organization 
effective. 

3e it further resolved, that the thanks of this association 
be hereby tendered, first, to the press of Kansas City, and 
second to the trade papers who have always been the right 
arm of association work and the supporters and ardent 
defenders of association principles. 


Necrology. 


In the course of events, it is natural that an association 
as large as ours should lose by death some of its members, 
and this year has been no exception. Men who have met 
with us and have worked in the meetings and out of them, 
for the cause which it represents, have ceased their labors 
and have gone over to the other shore. By their families, 
their friends and neighbors they are sorely missed and their 
places can not be filled. To ‘us who remain have come 
seasons when we have felt a true personal loss by their 
absence from among us. By their long careers they have 
endeared themselves to us and now at this annual session, 
we present our sympathy and condolence to the families of 
the deceased. 

We would mention W. B. Judson, of Seattle, Wash., as 
one of the first advocates of the forming of associations of 
poe rag How well many will recall when he was the 

eading spirit of the trade paper, now the AMERICAN LUM- 
pine Let us remember that he was a_ pioneer in the 
lumber newspaper world and laid the foundation and built 
upon it so that today its influence is felt wherever lumber 
is used or machinery is run to make lumber. Numbered with 
him are these names: 


AS CITY, MO. ; 
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W. D. Mackey, Kiowa, Kan. D. W. Schoolcraft, Fredonia, 
John Latto, Enterprise, Kan. Kan. 

T. W. Ballew, Princeton, Mo. George Rugge, Milford, Kan. 

Mr. Cole, Cole. Mercantile Co., Capt. John Anderson, Harris- 


Hamilton, Mo. Anderson Lumber Co. 

These men who were the leaders in their towns and sec 
tions of the country, in business, good citizenship, directors 
in all movements and improvements, the builders of homes, 
schools, churches in town and country, have enshrined their 
memory in our hearts. 

We pay this tribute that it may become a 
archives in the office of this association, to be 
to those who have to uphold our principle of 
Live.” 

H. C. Taylor then offered a resolution to the effect 
that all members would go home and agree with the 
other retailers of their towns to do all their purchasing 
inthe home community, which was unanimously 

Election of Officers. 

The committee on nominations then brought in reports 
for the main officers and state caucuses were held for 
the nomination of directors, resulting in the selection of 
the following officers: 

President, A. F. Parkinson, Wagoner, Okla. 

First Vice Président, L. L. Seibel, Kansas City, Mo 

Second vice president, J. R. MacLaurin, Ellsworth, Kans. 

Treasurer, J. J. Foresman, Kansas City, M¢ 
Directors for Kansas: 

Howard E. Case. 

Fred S. Bolman, Leavenworth. 

A. D. Finley, Derby. 
Directors for Missouri: 
W. M. Johns, Sedalia. 
John Atwell, Chillicothe. 


Director for Oklahoma: 

F. J. Gentry, Pond Creek. 
Director for Arkansas: 

L. RK. Putnam, Fayetteville. 

E. M. Adams, the veteran retail lumberman of Mound 
City, Kan., was ealled upon and stated that he would 
have liked, at the close of Mr. Boyle’s address on the 
previous day, to ask some questions, but that this oppor- 
tunity was overlooked. The gist of his inquiry was as 
to why the lumber retailers, instead of being on the de- 
fensive all the time, were not on the offensive and insti- 
tuting some suits against the mail order houses for using 
the United States mails to conduct a fraudulent business. 

C. P. Ives, of Baldwin, Kan., — a little speech 
along the same lines, and H. C. Taylor thereupon sug- 
gested that it might be well for the association to have 


part of the 
an example 
“Live and Let 


carried. 
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an, advisory board such as the Government 
Naval Department, and to place the old war horses of 
the association, such as the two who had already spoken, 
upon this board to advise with the board of directors. 
There being no further business to accomplish, the con- 
vention then adjourned. 


FRIDAY EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT. 

Those in attendance were entertained at a 
party at the Orpheum Theater on Friday 
which a high class bill was presented. 
reserved entirely for the lumbermen visitors and its ca- 
pacity was taxed to the utmost. Following the theater 
party, Vicegerent H. M. Huey held a concatenation at the 
erie of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, the initiates upon 
this occasion being as follows: 

Elmer Cadwaliader Hole. 

Lather Newel Post Hudgens, 
Kansas City 

Walter Brizzell Warren, 


ington, Mo. 
Felix M 


uses in its 


theater 
evening, at 
The theater was 


Western Sash & Door Co., 


Fairmount Lbr. Co., Mt. Wash- 
Adams,’ Big Cabin, 
tu. Lester Clemons, Beagle, 

Earnest ‘‘Twins’’ Allen, Anna, Kans. 
George E. McCleery, Manhattan, Kans. 
The team doing the work upon this oc 

of the following: 
Snark—N. H. Huey, 
H. Baird. 

Senior Hoo Hoo—C. D. 
Tunic r Hoo Hoos—Ed. 
Bojum—Fred Schley. 
Scrivenoter—H. P. Allen. 
Jabberwock—Louis Hector. 
Arcanoper—E. M. Lockridge. 


Okla. 
Kans. 


easion consisted 
assisted by Ed. A. Horr and Jam 
Crane. 


Leech and R. J. Oliver 


Custocatian—A,..E. Cummings. 
Gurdon—A. L. Wilson. 


Only the written work of the ritual was performed on 
this occasion on account of the lateness in starting and 
on account of the elaborate entertainment program pro- 
vided to follow. This entertainment consisted of vaude- 
ville turns, boxing bouts and burlesque boxing matches 
between ten negroes, free for all, with a prize for the 
winner, and refreshments. There was a very large at 
tendance of members of the order at this concatenation. 
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San Francisco, Jan. 29.—The annual convention of 
the district supervisors of the Forest Service in Califor- 
nia, which began January 22 and closed January 27, 
with Chief Forester H. C. Graves as well as a number of 
lesser forest officials in attendance, was successful be- 
yond expectations. The sessions were held in a large 
room in the First National Bank Building, in which the 
offices of District No. 5 of the Forest Service are lo- 
cated. The session of greatest interest, from the lum- 
berman’s standpoint, was that of Friday, January 26, 
when representatives of nearly 50 prominent lumber com- 
panies and large owners of timber lands were present 
and held a joint conference with the forest officers. 
The salient points of interest were discussed from their 
various points of view. The principal topic of the day 
was actually a ‘‘burning’’ question, for ‘‘ Fire Protec- 
tion of Forests’’ was discussed until practical results 
were obtained. A number of big men among the timber 
and sawmill owners of California who were present 
were so impressed with the arguments of the Chief 
Forester and his associates that they agreed to take im- 
mediate action looking toward the formation of an or- 
ganization on similar lines to those of the Western 
rorestry & Conservation Association. 

The timbermen who attended the convention held a 
meeting with Miles Standish, of the Standish-Hickey 
Timber Co., as chairman, and took the initiative in a 
movement for the formation of a strong organization for 
protective purposes only. It is purposed to include in 
its membership all owners of timber lands in the State 
of California, whether redwood or pine. Those present 
voted unanimously to empower Miles Standish to appoint 
a committee of seven timber owners to formulate plans 
for a joint fire protection association. Then the manage- 
ment will proceed to bring the matter to a focus and 
weld together the various timber interests. The com- 
mittee will be named within a week or two weeks. 

Sample copies of the new and elaborate forms of con- 
ditions of timber sale and regulations, governing the 
cutting, scaling and removal of Goverment timber in 
California, were submitted to the timbermen, as well as 
to Chief Forester Graves and District Forester DuBois, 
for their criticisms. Copies of the new fire protection 
agreement for District No. 5 were also exhibited. 

Included among the lumber concerns represented at 
the convention were the Union Lumber Co., Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., L. E. White Lumber Co. and other prominent 
redwood mill concerns. The California Sugar & White 
Pine Agency was represented by President F. F. Sayre 
and various officers of the Truckee Lumber Co., Madera 
Sugar Pine Co., and other corporations that sell their 
lumber through that agency. 

It was considered promising for the future preserva- 
tion otf the timber of the State that the heads of the 
largest companies interested in both California pines 
and redwood had agreed to work together for fire pro- 
tection in cooperation with the Forest Service. Among 
the prominent lumbermen and timber owners present at 
the meeting were George X. Wendling, F. F. Sayre, 
S. O. Johnson, E. H. Cox, H. W. Swift, T. J. Riordan, 
J. E. Terry, Miles Standish, W. F. Thorsen, O. C. Has- 
lett, Ira B. Bennett, C. R. Johnson and D. L. Bliss. 

Monday Forenoon. 

Coert DuBois, district forester of the Fifth Forest 
Service District, which embraces the national forests in 
California, opened the meeting with a brief statement 
of its purpose, giving also a resumé of the progress in 
national forest work during the last year. 

The following committees were then appointed: 


Resolutions—R. H. Charlton, chairman; W. A. Huestis, 


D. P. Gedwin. 

Publicity—P. G. Redington, chairman; R. F. Hammatt, 
Hf. N. Wheeler. 

Entertainment—F. H. Smith, of the district office, chair- 
man; R. L, P. Bigelow, D. N. Rogers. 

Assistant District Forester Headley, in charge of 


operation in the district office, spoke on the advisability 
ot the adoption of a plan of scientific management under 
which the work of each national forest should be con- 
ducted. 

Under the general discussion which followed the intro- 
duction of this subject, Supervisor Rogers read a paper 
on ‘*Who Should Make the Operating Plans.’’ 

Supervisor Redington told the meeting what he be- 
lieved to be the ultimate relation between forest revenue 
and expenditure, and Supervisor Rushing criticized the 
method at present used to determine the relative impor- 
tance of the national forests from a conservation stand- 
point. 

Supervisor Rider of the Klamath Forest led the dis- 
cussion relative to efficiency of the force of forest 
rangers and how it can be improved. The size of ranger 
districts, the rangers’ salaries and their influence on 
the rangers’ efficiency, the training of the rangers by 
reading courses and by ranger meetings all received con- 
sideration in this discussion. F. C. Thompson, district 
fiscal agent, discussed in a very comprehensive manner 
the application of what he chose to call ‘‘sublimated 
horsesense’’ to the problems of forest administration. 

Afternoon Session. 

The afternoon’s session was devoted entirely to the 
very important subject of fire protection, with District 
Forester DuBois as chairman. He compared the results 
of the season of 1911 with those of 1910, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that, although the number of fires in 
1911 was greater than in 1910, the area burned over and 
the amount of timber destroyed were considerably less. 
This was accomplished at a very little added expense 
as a result of the application of detailed fire protection 
plans, prepared in advance of the fire season. Greater 


activity on the part of the forest officers in securing the 


FOREST SERVICE SUPERVISORS IN CONFERENCE. 


tangible codperation of private land owners with the 
service in preventing and fighting fire was urged. 
Tuesday Morning. 

The main feature of the meeting Tuesday morning 
was an address by the Forester, Henry 8. Graves. He 
said in part: 

To get at the point of view of the field men in the service 
is a very different thing than confronts a business man 
who has his force of 1,000 or 2,000 operatives massed 
within a few buildings within easy reach of him. 

I think it is a remarkable thing, because of the scattered 
force of men, that there is such a harmonious and cohesive 
force of men. ‘This is because there is something about the 
work which holds them together. I am proud of the way, 
they have stood together in spite of difficulties and large 
obstacles. 

I have been immensely gratified with the progress which 
has been made with the business management of the 
national forests. An example of this efficiency is the splen- 
did fire record made by the entire Service this past summer. 
This increased efficiency is being appreciated outside. We 
have got to justify our existence by our good work and I 
am glad to say the people are beginning to recognize the 
good work done by the men in the field. : 

We must find some way of letting the general public 
know how the people of the West really feel sbont the 
Forest Service, in order to counteract the sentiment existing 
in some localities that the West is antagonistic to the 
Service. 

Forester Graves outlined the three big problems of 
his bureau as follows: Protection of the timber against 
fire, continuation of forests or reforestation and de- 
velopment of the natural resources. In this connection 
he said: ‘ 

And the spirit with which the people are helping us solve 
these is really remarkable. Not only settlers in the national 
forests and owners of land @#djoining are helping us put into 
practice our theories, but even the private owners of timber 
lands have realized that it is to their benefit to preserve the 
forests and to continue them. 

In a few years the loss of timber by fire should be re- 
duced to practically nothing. We have always estimated 
that $50,000,000 worth of timber was destroyed each year 
by fire. Last year, I should judge, it was $20,000,000 or 
less. We were fortunate in having only a few fires last 
year, but still they were big ones. . 

The cooperation of the people in helping us minimize the 
risk of tire accounts largely for the big reduction in loss. 
The Forest Service is building new trails in the forests, put- 
ting up telephone lines, establishing lookouts and taking 
other precautionary measures. The owners of adjacent 
lines are following our example. In many places, particu- 
larly in the States of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, 
private owners are spending more money for protection than 
the Government. 

Private owners are also adopting our plan of forest con- 
tinuation. Not many years ago when a forest had been cut down 
for its timber, the land was left an unprofitable and unpro- 
ducing waste. Now owners are taking care that new timber 
will grow where the old stood. When we find it expedient 
to cut the timber in the national forests we carry out this plan 
of reforestration. If the scheme was generally adopted no 
one need fear that the timber supply of the country would 
ever be exhausted. 

Following Mr. Graves’ speech, Assistant District 
Forester Woodbury read a paper dealing with forest 
working plans and the necessity of obtaining as soon 
as possible accurate data on which these plans can be 
based so that the Forest Service will be positive that in 
making sales there will be no cut beyond the annual 
growth and that the future of the forest will be amply 
cared for. Mr. Woodbury outlined in general the policy 
to be pursued in marketing thé immense amourt of 
mature and overmature timber. It seems that negotia- 
tions are already under way for the purchase of a large 
amount of Government stumpage from some of the 
national forests. This makes all the more imperative 
the need of detailed working plans. 

Individual papers, by Swift Berry on ‘‘ Timber Sale 
Policy;’’ by J. A. Mitchell on ‘‘The Proper Systems to 
be Used in Cutting Timber,’’ and by William C. Hodge, 
jr., on ‘‘Growth Studies,’’ followed by a spirited general 
discussion on the individual problems of timber sale 
management, completed the morning session. 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

Tuesday afternoon’s meeting opened with W. C. 
Hodge in the chair. Mr. Hodge started the discussion by 
describing the standard methods of obtaining an inven- 
tory of the timber resources of the national forests and 
the data needed to handle them properly. A _ spirited 
discussion ensued, led by Messrs. Coffman of the Trinity, 
Show of the Shasta and Lyons of the Eldorado. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the meeting that 
greater care in the selection of planting sites must be 
exercised, and that the planting of nursery stock should 
be thoroughly tried out in spite of the fact that the 
initial cost per acre is greater than that of direct seeding. 

An interesting feature of the afternoon was a paper 
dealing with winter reconnaissance or timber cruising on 
the Shasta National Forest by Forest Assistant Show of 
that forest. Forester Graves took a personal part in the 
discussions, as did the distirct forester, Mr. DuBois. 

A discussion of nursery practice and intensive methods 
of field planting concluded the second day’s sessions. 

Wednesday Forenoon Session. 

After thoroughly going into the many details of tim- 
ber selling, planting and seeding work on Tuesday, the 
forest supervisors in their meeting at the First National 
Bank Building turned their attention this morning to a 
consideration of those problems which arise in connection 
with the handling of the grazing business. 

John H. Hatton, assistant district forester in charge 
of this line of work in California, opened the meeting 
with a statement of the necessity of handling the grazing 
work under a definite grazing working plan. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

Assistant District Forester L. A. Barrett, Chairman 
for the Wednesday afternoon session, took up the question 
of homesteads within national forests which are provided 
for under the Act of June 11, 1906. It was shown that 
the provisions of this, the Forest Homestead Act, were 





not clearly understood by the general public, and that, as 
a general rule, the policy of the Forest Service has been 
misunderstood. The number of applications for home- 
steads is increasing year by year and it is gratifying to 
note that the proportion of tracts recommended to be 
opened to filing has increased more rapidly than have the 
applications. In all, 3.082 applications have been re- 
ceived in California up to December 31, 1911, and 1,320 
applications aggregating 135,031 acres were listed. Dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1911, 734 applications were 
received and 500 applications for 55,599 acres were listed. 

The final results of a careful study of the work so far 
done shows that approximately 57 percent of the tracts 
listed are settled upon, 54 percent are used as actual 
homes, 53 percent are producing crops of some kind, and 
63 percent have improvements. 

The general discussion on the question was led by H. G. 
Merrill, and Messrs. Long, Bronson, Patterson and Hall. 

The remainder of the day’s session was taken up by ¢ 
discussion of the need for examination of the forests to 
provide for their more complete future utilization, with 
C. 8S. Brothers as chairman. A lively discussion was c¢ar- 
ried on in connection with the water power question, in 
which District Engineer Huber took a leading part. 


Thursday’s Proceedings. 

Thursday, January 25, the greater part of the merning 
was taken up with a discussion of forest hygiene and its 
relation to the use of the forests’ timber resources by 
Mr. Bigelow of the Tahoe and Mr. Elliott of the San 
Francisco office, and a talk on insect infestation control 
work by Messrs. Burke and Miller of the Bureau of 
Entomology. 

One of the speakers said: ‘‘The general public does 
not realize the immense amount of damage in timber 
killed and ruined which is done annually throughout the 
State by the work of bark and other beetles. In mature 
timber the annual damage from insects is fully as great, 
if not greater than the annual fire damage.’’ 

The need of investigative work and the utilization and 
preservation of local timber resources were among other 
topics brought up. Forest Assistant J. A. Mitchell, of 
the local office, presided over the morning session. The 
discussions were led by Foresters Dudley of Sierra, 
Wynne of Sequoia, Boerker of Lassen, and Maule of 
Mono. 

C. S. Smith presided during the afternoon session, 
when the general discussion was led by C. A. Kupfer and 
A. K. Armstrong, of the local office, W. C. Hodge, of the 
district, and P. G. Redington, supervisor of the Sierra 
National Forest. 

Forest Service officers and some of the interested lum- 
bermen spent most of Saturday, January 27, in covering 
subjects and details that had been overlooked for lack 
of time during the preceding sessions, 

The wind-up of the annual meeting was a banquet, 
Saturday evening, at the Heidelberg Cafe, at which Chief 
Forester Graves was guest of honor. 

Among the Forest Service representatives who attended 
the convention were the following: H. C. Graves, chief 
forester; F. G. Plummer, geographer, Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C.; Coert DuBois, district forester of No. 
5, San Francisco. The forest supervisors present were 
R. H. Charlton, of Angeles Forest; D. P. Godwin, of 
California; H. N. Wheeler, of Cleveland; E. W. Kelley, 
of Eldorado; A. H. Hogue, of Inyo; W. J. Rushing, of 
Kern; W. B. Rider, of Klamath; L. A. H. Kling, of 
Lassen; C. E. Rachford, of Modoc; D. N. Rogers, of 
Plumas; D. D. Bronson (acting), of Santa Barbara; 
A. B. Patterson, of Sequoia; R. F. Hammatt, of Shasta; 
P. G. Redington, of Sierra; R. W. Ayres, of Stanislaus; 
Rk. L. P. Bigelow, of Tahoe; W. A. Huestis, of Trinity; 
W. M. Maule, of Mono. There was also a good repre- 
sentation of the officers connected with San Francisco 
District Office No. 5. 





CALIFORNIA HOO-HOO DOINGS. 

San Francisco, Jan. 29.—In response to invitations 
sent out by Vicegerent F. S. Palmer to a newly ap- 
pointed ‘‘boosters’ committee’’ of Hoo-Hoo, about 20 
sat down to an enjoyable dinner last Thursday night. 
The erection of 2, Hoo-Hoo house at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition of 1915, the securing of the 
Annual for 1915 for San Francisco and the holding of 
concatenations in this city and outside points were dis- 
cussed. 

The consensus was that a Hoo-Hoo house is of vital 
importance and that a site should be secured at the 
= grounds before all of the choice locations are 
taken. 

It was decided upon to hold the first concatenation of 
the new year in this city March 2. It was agreed that 
a large San Francisco delegation would attend the Sacra- 
mento concatenation March 16. It is probable that some- 
thing will be done in the same line at Oroville in the 
spring. 

W. I. Clarke, of the Innes-Clarke Co., has awakened 
the lumbermen of Klamath Falls to the importance of 
having a strong representation of Hoo-Hoo in that grow- 
ing lumber center. If a special dispensation can be 
secured so that Oregon Hoo-Hoo will waive their juris- 
diction temporarily a bunch of wildeats from San Fran- 
cisco and northern California will go to Klamath Falls 
in May and capture the town. Most of the lumber 
plants there are owned and operated by San Franciscans, 
and it is therefore considered appropriate for them to do 
the work and entertaining. 

Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo F. W. Trower, Past Snark 
A. J. Russell, R. W. Neighbor, L. D. McDonald, Bert 
Neylan, Past Snark R. A. Hiscox and Hugh Hogan were 
among those who favored Snark Palmer with their views 
at his request. 
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WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


First Meeting Since Consolidation Devoted Principally to Reports of Officers and Committees—Door Manufacturers 


Hold Meeting in Conjunction—President’s Address 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 26.—The first annual meeting 
of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
was held in this city today and lumbermen from every 
district on the west coasts of Washington and Oregon 
were in attendance. The meeting was largely taken up 
with reports of the officers and committees, showing the 
work that has been done by the various departments of 
the association since its organization last August, when 
the three manufacturers’ organizations of Oregon and 
Washington were consolidated, forming the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. — of the fea- 
tures of the meeting was the report of J. Teal, gen- 
eral counsel for the association, on his ate in connec- 
tion with securing free tolls for American vesels using 
the Panama Canal. Mr. Teal recently returned from 
Panama, where he carefully looked into the situation on 
the ground. 

The door manufacturers of this territory held a meet- 
ing and luncheon at noon and were taken into the asso- 
ciation as a branch of the organization with many inter- 
ests in common with the lumber manufacturers. The 
members of the board of trustees of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association also held a meeting 
in the forenoon, and they and all other members who 
were on hand at noon were given a very enjoyable 
luncheon at the Elks’ Club, the local lumbermen acting 
as hosts. 

The general meeting of the association was called to 
order at 2:45 this afternoon in the Elks’ club rooms by 
President E. G. Griggs. The reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting was dispensed with and the secretary 
read some correspondence of interest to the members— 
including a letter asking that a request be sent the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to authorize a supple- 
ment to railroad tariffs including the recent shingle rate 
reduction to Denver and Colorado points and thus pre- 
vent a delay of putting these rates into effect until the 
regular tariffs shall be issued. A motion prevailed that 
the request be sent the commission. Another communi- 
cation asked that a resolution be passed requesting a 
congressional investigation of insurance rates and rules 
was referred to the insurance committee. 


Address of the President. 


Following the disposal of these matters, 
Griggs delivered his annual address, 
with hearty applause. The address follows: 


The final consummation of our long dreamed of or- 
ganization, namely, the consolidation of the several lum- 
ber manufacturing associations of the Pacific Coast, was 
realized during 1911. I consider it the culmination of our 
best associated efforts, and predict for the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association a long life. 

In the first place, it is a business organization, suf- 
ficientiy broad in scope to cover all the territory involved 
in the production of fir lumber, and its predecessors have 
blazed the trail with no uncertain notches. 

The new organization has fallen heir to a legacy of 
which it may well be proud, as the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the Southwestern 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association each 
points with pride to a long list of accomplishments. 

In the second place, this organization is so representa- 
tive of the manufacturing industry that it can assume a 
pay roll which will guarantee beneficial results to every 
subscriber. 

For some years I have maintained that association 
work has outgrown the scope of voluntary effort. and 
the benefits derived will: be in direct proportion to the 
money expended 

Past Labors. 


I need not here enumerate the many things our asso- 
ciated efforts have accomplished. I sometimes smile at 
the little credit some of our fellow operators give to the 
organization and its accomplishments. 

Standards of grades and manufacture, 
spection, insurance, 


President 
‘which was received 


bureaus of in- 
industrial compensation and legisla- 
tion, forestry, conservation and taxation, publicity and 
advertising, transportation problems and freight claims, 
standards of value and statistics, a target for the trust- 
busting political demagogue and muckraker, which will 


rebound to his discomfiture and one day remind him that. 


that it is the greatest employer of labor of any of our 
industries—an industry composef of men who are doing 
more for the development of our country than any other 
single industry. 

Lumbermen have been the pioneers who must precede 
the procession, develop the country. 

The history of our country since the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers has concerned itself with cutting timber. 
Where cities now thrive and fields of grain wave, timber 
was the first crop. 


Present Problems. 


Our problem is to profit by the mistakes of the past, 
improve the methods of manufacture by efficiency, but 
develop the country. I am tired of listening to those 
hare-brained theorists of the day (who never faced the 
grave problems of making a living) tell us, who are sweat- 
ing in the harness, under the lash of keenest competition, 
how we shall meet our pay rolls and buy our bread. 

Revolutionize our country if we must, but do not start 
in with the toilers of the realm who are facing the bold 
problems of the West and South. It has always taken 
nerve and capital to develop a new country «nd the red 
blood that made men who conquered the East pulsates 
in the veins of the men of the forests. 

I propose, as long as I have breath, to nail to the cross 
those canards that are being circulated about the lumber- 
men who today are doing their best to meet their finan- 
cial obligations and pay “their pay rolls. 

What we must continue to do is to strive to get facts 
before the American people regarding our business. I am 
doubly impressed with the importance of this work, as I 
occupy a dual capacity today, as vour president and the 
president of the National association. » 


The National Association. 


In assuming that position I have been brought in con- 
tact with conditions affecting the lumber business of 
affiliated associations representing an annual capacity 








of 15,500,000,000 feet—mills with a pay roll so large that 
it is hard to realize its wide-reaching effect. 

The incumbency of this position has taken me across 
the continent no less than three times in less than 
eight months, and I sometimes wonder why. In spite 
of the fact that we all have enough to do at home, I am 
— by the revelation that we are all in the same 
oat, 

Governed by the sime law of supply and demand, our 
united efforts can best be expended in widening our 
markets by encouraging the use of woods. 

It will not profit us to decry our neighbor’s product, 
but let us exploit the good features of our own product 
and extend its uses 

am wonderfully “enthusiastic over the 
our National advertising campaign as adopted by the 
board of governors of the National, and am now await- 
ing only the approval of the Southern Pine association 
at its annual meeting, to be held on February 5. 

With a follow-up system as outlined, I know the re- 
sults will surpass any efforts yet made. 


West Coast Exhibit. 


The possibilities of utilizing our own West Coast ex- 
hibit in Minneapolis are good, and we should improve 
them. The exhibit, installed at some considerable ex- 
pense, is now, by reason of time, one of the best ex- 
ponents of the use of fir finish. People are calling daily 
and are influenced to specify our fir finish. We have 
yes provided sufficient circulars and money to further 

ploit our wood to get the full benefit of this exhibit. 

“Phe Cypress association has expended $40,000 a year 
advertising and the Yellow Pine a like ameunt. By a 
follow-up system so complete that a vastly interested 
reading and building public is placed in correspondence 
with members of the association, a great deal of good 
will be accomplished and the markets increased. 

Wood will be for many years to come the great home 
building material of our country’s population, but it will 
not sell itself. The men interested in timber must rally 


prospects of 





EVERETT G. GRIGGS, 
President West Coast Lumber Mfrs.’ 


TACOMA, WASH. ; 


Association. 


to its support if they 


would get the 
stumpage values. 


benefits of their 


Friendships Formed. 


I have devoted so much of my spare time to the lum- 
ber business and its associations that I may be par- 
doned here in referring to one feature that appeals to 
me strongly. Honored as I have been in being made 
your president, I have thought many times of the friend- 
ships that we have created by standing together in 
these associations. After all, come what may in the 
din of commercial conflict and keen competition, we 
must recognize that men come and go and friendships 
go on forever. There is just this balm in Gilead that I 
wish to give you in closing, that whether we make or 
lose a dollar we have made many friends who are pretty 
generally in the same boat. The.industry prospers or 
declines as a whole and no one man has yet found the 
single road to assured success. He will have company 
wherever he goes. 

I wish to impress upon the association the importance 
of supporting loyally the organization and congratulate 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
having a working Torce second to none. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Following the president’s address, Secretary Babcock 
read a detailed report of the work of the association 
since its organization last August, which in part follows 


On August 25, 1911, the association was duly incor- 
porated and licensed to Go business in the State of Wash- 
ington. On September 19, license was duly granted to 
do business in the State of Oregon. 

On August 31, the temporary board of trustees, ap- 
pointed to serve until the first annual meeting, met in 
Centralia for the formal organization of the association 
and the election of officers to serve until the first annual 
meeting to be held this 26th day of January, 1912. All 
the, trustees were present and the following officers were 
elected: 


President—E. G. Griggs. 

Vice President—L. ba Wentworth. 
Secretary—T. Babcock. 
Treasurer—C. S. Gilchrist. 
Manager—W. C. Miles. 


J. N. Teal, of Portland, 
counsel of the corporation 
legal department. 

The meeting then proceeded to the formal adoption of 
the by-laws and further details of the organization. 

The capital stock of the association was placed at 
1,000 shares at $1.00 a share which was merely nominal 
and not intended in any way to provide a working capi- 
tal. 


was appointed 
and to have 


as general 
charge of the 


‘lication of a booklet setting forth the 


Reviews Year’s Work. 


Membership. 

The first consideration was the 
port of the manufacturers by 
membership in the 


obtaining of the sup- 
‘ their applications for 
association. It is not true that the 


members of the three then existing aaenciationn were 
taken over into the West Coast association as they 
stood collectively. It was required that new applica- 


tions be signed by all prospective members of the new 
association. By this move we lost some of the members 
of the old associations but to counteract this we ob- 
tained the support of some not heretofore affiliated in 
association work and furthermore put the question of 
membership, which had always been somewhat elastic, 
on a firm business basis with a clear understanding in 
each case of rights obtained and obligations assumed. 
Starting therefore with no membership and no funds the 
first month’s work, coming particularly under my prov- 
ince was clearly cut out. 

On the date of the first regular stockholders’ meeting 
in Portland, on September 30, we had signed up 93. 
ing the next month, October, 19 more were added. 
ing November we secured 14 additional members. Since 
then and to date applications have been received from 6. 
This makes a total of 1832 members with a daily estimated 
capacity of 15,460,000 ft. in 10 hours. From a revenue 
standpoint, however, this has no significance at this 
time owing to the large number of mills closed and gen- 
eral reduced outputs. Our revenues for the three months 
were collected on a daily cut of 7,420,820 feet, or less 
than 50 per cent of our estimated full capacity. 

The membership will be added to as fast as possible 
although the number is bound to increase from now on 
more slowly. A number have expressed their intention 
of joining the association upon the resumption of opera- 
tions but just when this will be depends on the develop- 
ments in the market. 


Correspondence. 
My further duties have required the attending to the 
correspondence of the association The volume of’ this 


and the diplomacy (if I may use that word), necessary 
to the proper care of it can be appreciated only *by one 
coming directly in contact with the business. Estimated, 
we have answered and written 4.000 letters since October 
1. This does not include matter going out in envelopes, 
of which there have been approximately 5,000. Among 
the various requests that come to us are those for in- 
formation regarding Pacific Coast woods and we are 
sadly lacking in this information compiled in a readable 
manner. All, these requests must be answered, as we 
never know when we are corresponding ‘with some pros- 
pective buyer. I cannot too strongly urge prompt action 
on the part of the committee having in charge the pub- 
facts in regard to 
Coast woods. In this connection and here should be con- 
sidered the exhibit of Coast woods maintained by the 
association in Minneapolis. Any enterprise may reach 
a point in its growing efficiency where it will cease to 
advance on a given expenditure while with a slight in- 
creased investment net returns may be doubled. It 
would seem to me that this is the case with our exhibit 
in Minneapolis. No one will deny the benefits that have 
been derived from the exhibit. This shows what has 
been accomplished and it also shows that we have 
reached that point of maximum efficiency on given capi- 
tal. In my opinion, we should either consider that re- 
sults accomplished have returned the investment and 
let it go at that, discontinue the exhibit, cut off the 
expense and quit or else go into it deeper and realize the 
extra benefits that can so easily, with a little additional 
expenditure be realized. Of the two alternatives the lat- 
ter seems to me the course to follow. 


Advertising. 
_We are all, I think, convinced by the reports of the 
National advertising commiitee that advertising, com- 


bined ‘with intelligent production, is the solution of our 
present troubles. The mere fact that that campaign will 
primarily exploit wood without respect.to species does 
not prevent us from holding up our end in the exploita- 
tion of Douglas fir and red cedar through our own estab- 
lished medium. But if we put in more money we ought 
to derive the benefits and derive them as directly as 
possible. By that I mean that the name of every manu- 
facturer in this Association should appear prominently in 
our literature and in every way possible. Some benefits 
will accrue to outsiders but it would seem unnece ssary 
to force these benefits on those that do not choose to 
lend their support to a common cause. The $75.00 or 
$100.00 a month additional necessary to get the results 
should be quickly subscribed by some of the members. 


Monthly Meetings of Trustees. 


The monthly meetings of the trustees and stockholders 
have been neld regularly each month in different dis- 
tricts. The attendance at these meetings has been good. 
Meeting as we do in the different districts it is the aim 
to encourage those members in those districts to attend 
the meetings and find out for themselves the benefits to 
be derived from leaving the office or mill for a short 
time at least, and mixing with friends and competitors 
in the business. ‘This is one of the advantages of the 
association not always fully appreciated and not always 
taken advantage of.as it should be. The attendance at 
the meetings has been as follows Portland 24, Seattle 
36, Everett 31, Tacoma 36. 

Considering that no meetings have as yet been held in 
seven of the eleven districts, I consider the attendance 
as shown a strong argument for the continuance of the 
plan for the rotation of meeting places. It is also sig- 
nificant that while the attendance at no one meeting ‘has 
exceeded 36, 67 different stockholders have at one time 
or another taken an active interest in the meetings. 


Credit Reports. 


I would now call your attention to the Pacific 
branch of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Corporation or, as it is better known, of the ‘ 
In spite of the fact that I have said this before in open 
meeting and have several times given notice of it in 
circular form it does not seem to be entirely understood 
that this branch is located in our office. We have a 
complete duplicate set of special credit reports placec 
here for your convenience. As subscribers to the ‘“‘Blue 
Book”? you are entitled to these reports and they are 
kept here on the Coast to save your time in waiting for 
mails to reach St. Louis where the home office is lo- 
cated. As members of the association, although you may 
not be subscribers to the ‘‘Blue Book” you are still en- 
titled to the reports by paying a nominal charge for 


them. 
Getting Established. 


The work that has been accomplished during the three 
months’ operations has been chiefly in the nature of 
getting established, perfecting the organization, prepar- 
ing our systems and lining up for the work before us for 
the coming year. Little of value can be had from sta- 
tistics until such time as the figures obtained can be 
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compared with like figures of a corresponding period. 
Values in statistics are essentially derived from compar- 
ison. Bald figures mean little. At the end of 1912 we 
should have, with your proper support, figures and data 
that will mean everything to the members of the associ- 
ation and statistics which if intelligently used will, in 
conjunction with other benefits derived, mean an excel- 
lent return on the investment and I think no one will 
dispute me in the statement that that is the end to which 
we are all working. 
Manager’s Report. 

The secretary’s report was followed by the report of 
General Manager W. C. Miles of the association. 

Mr. Miles’ report was as follows: 


The secretary has shown you what the membership 
is. As far as membership is concerned the work is not 
all done. We have still in the territory covered by this 
association a number of mills not members, with an esti- 
mated 10-hour capacity of 2,645,000 feet. An extra effort 
should be made to get these mills to join this organiza- 
tion. It would increase the efficiency of the organization 
and reduce the expense per mill. If we succeed this year 
in getting the statistics we need, we will give you 
valuable information every 30 days, but you will see 
readily that if our figures were gathered from every 
mill in the territory instead of from 65 to 70 per cent of 
them, how much more serviceable they would be, and if 
the members of this association will give their em- 
ployees the support and information necessary for them 
to do good and efficient work, we will return to you the 
information that will be of such value to the constituent 
mills that no manufacturer can afford to remain out of 
the association. Statistics are absolutely essential. _iIt 
is only by comparison that we can know anything. You 
ean only measure the future by the past, and if you are 
to manufacture your product and sell it to the best ad- 
vantage you must have a guide for your future opera- 
tions, and you can only get this by having accurate 
statistics. 

Circulars and Reports. 

The following circulars were sent out to all the mem- 
bers (125) and replies were received_as follows: Circu- 
lar No. 14, 49 for November, 14 for December and 8 for 
January. Circular No. 27 received 47 replies, circular 
No. 30 received 53 replies, circular No. 22 received 18 
replies and circular No. 24 received 3 replies. This kind 
of support will get you nothing and you are simply wast- 
ing the time ot your employees as well as the time of 
such members as do report. Y 

The inquiries I sent out requesting the amount of 
stock on hand January 1, 1912, have met with flattering 
results. We now have reports from 112 mills, three of 
which are in British Columbia, and their figures will not 
be in use in the following totals. Nine mills show no 
stock and two mills will report stock later. One mill 
does not want to give out the information asked for. 
Ninety-seven mills show a total stock of 576,404,665, or 
an average of 5,942,318 per mill. Eighteen mills are yet 
to hear from. : 

I will ask for a report of the cut and shipment of 
each mill in feet board measure at the end of every 
month. If each mill reports as it should this would 
give us a complete check on the cut and shipments, 
showing every 30 days which is increasing and which is 
decreasing. The Alabama and West Florida, Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the Northern Hem- 
lock and Hardwood Association are doing this. The 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows _ its 
shipments by States, and its record shows just how 
many cars and how many feet of material it ships 
into each State. If every association affiliated with the 
National can be persuaded to do the same it will give 
us every 30 days information of great value to govern 
your operations. ‘Today the lumber markets of the world 
are having trouble to absorb the manufactured lumber 
that is being forced on to them and if the business re- 
turns a fair profit in the future, a more sane and care- 
ful policy will have to be observed in regard to produc- 
tion. The opening of the Panama Canal will bring you 
in closer competition with all other lumber manufactur- 
ing centers and you will have to have a better knowl- 
edge of the conditions than you have today if the fu- 
ture is to bring you a just compensation for your labor. 

Uniform Record of Shipments. 

I would strongly advise the adoption of a uniform rec- 
ord of shipments so that you could be advised each 
month as to what markets were taking your stock and 
what particular kind of stock went to each market, so 
that if vou found a certain market was taking your 
dimension and not your finish, you could investigate and 
find the cause and remedy it by advertising or some 
other method. 

I would also advise the adoption of a uniform stock 
sheet in complete details, so that you may be advised 
each month as to what particular items of stock are 
long or short. This information would enable you at all 
times to keep a well balanced stock. I want to re- 
iterate a statement I have made before, that no one 
item of stock is ever long at all of the mills at the same 
time. A manufacturer being long on a certain line of 
stock is apt to imagine that the whole territory is long 
on that particular item of stock, and cut the price, when 
the facts are the territory is short on the item and no 
necessity exists for price cutting. 

It has been stated by some of the mills that the re- 
quests for information have become so numerous that it 
is a burden to make out the reports. The reports that 
we will ask you for as outlined above will not increase 
the burden, but rather decrease, for I am only asking 
you to keep a uniform system of records that you are 
compelled to keep in some manner if you keep vourself 
properly informed as to your own business. As for the 
information the Government asks you for, it will be a 
simple matter to get it from these records, as, the asso- 
ciation can make the report to the Government for all 
the mills in it, which will simplify the work for all con- 
cerned. 

It has been suggested that we establish for the benefit 
of our members a list of buyers not entitled to credit. 
The suggestion is a good one and I have asked our attor- 
ney for advice as to the limitation of our rights in com- 
piling such records. I would advise its establishment. 

Washington Lumber Output. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association on November 
23, 1911, made claim, through the medium of the press, 
that their members had shipped 50 per cent of the lum- 
ber output for the State of Washington and 70 per cent 
of the rail shipments of western Washington, in the year 
1910. In the year 1910 the State of Washington cut 
4,.097,492,000 feet; deducting 300,000,000 feet for the cut 
of eastern Washington, leaves 3,797,492,000 feet for the 
western Washington cut; aS 929,575,000 feet were shipped 
by water in 1910 it would leave a balance of 2,867,917,000 
feet to be shipped by rail and to be consumed in the 
loeal trade. The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
claims to have shipped 1,922,614,637 feet of this amount, 
leaving 945, ,263 feet to be used in local consumption 
and shipped by those not members of their association. 
Assuming that 400,000,000 feet were used in local trade, 
it would seem that manufacturers not members of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association shipped by rail only 
545,302,363 feet direct to the trade by rail in 1910. These 
figures are very surprising and if true the manufac- 
turers do not sell enough of their output direct to enable 
them to say what the price should be. 


Rate Book. 


It is evident that the majority. of the manufacturers 
are not properly equipped to list the country or quote by 








wire on receipt of an inquiry from unfamiliar territory. 
To remedy this condition it is our purpose to issue a 
rate book that will enable you to list every dealer in the 
United States and Canada where rates apply, also to be 
in a position to quote to interior towns in the Atlantic 
States via Panama. We have already, with our present 
force, practically gotten the station lists up for the 
States west of the Mississippi River. We have done 
211% hours’ work on this book in the Centralia office 
and 137 hours in the Portland office. I have no way of 
arriving at the time it will take to put in the rates and 
the routings, but think we will be ready to issue the 
book early this summer. We can do nothing with the 
Southwest and Denver territory until the new tariffs are 
out and we may be delayed by other tariff changes. 

You can reduce your dues by increasing your member- 
ship and you can reduce your dues and at the same time 
increase your selling efficiency, by establishing a rate 
book. When the Canal is finished the rate book will be 
an absolute necessity. . 


Scale Testing Car. 

The Public Service Commission of Washington and 
the State Railway Commission of Oregon have built a 
seale testing car to be used in testing railway scales in 
the two States. This car is now in active commission 
and is testing scales throughout the State of Oregon. It 
will be in our State probably in February. The car is 
in charge of Geo. H. Keiser, scale expert, who acts for 
both commissions. Mr. Keiser has promised to notify 
me when the scale testing car will be in Washington 
and I will notify the members of the association so that 
they can note its workings if they so desire. I would 
advise that all manufacturers put in railway scales at 
their mills as the commission will test private scales 
when so desired. I saw’a private scale tested in Port- 
land by the seale testing car and it showed the scales 
to be practically perfect. For several years I have made 
it a particular point to weigh al! the shingles that we 
shipped and bought scales for this purpose. They have 
paid for themselves many times over and it has occurred 
to me that if the mills had their own scales and they 
were regularly tested by the railway commission’s test- 
ing car it would be the best possible check on the rail- 
way weights that you could get and would substantiate 
all claims made for error in weights by the railway 
company. 

Benefits of the Association. 

It is often asked, What does the association do for 
me? I will endeavor to answer that question for the 
benefits of the association are mostly indirect and it is 
a query that naturally occurs to a manufacturer not 
active in association work. 

The benefits of the association are like taxes. Direct 
taxes are fully appreciated and everyone knows how 
much direct tax he pays but no one knows how much 
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indirect tax he pays; nor do they ever enter into his 
accounts, but they are there, and he pays them. 

It is the same with the indirect benefits of the associ- 
ation. You receive them though you may not appreciate 
it, for they cannot be measured out to you, and every 
mill receives them whether they be members of the 
association or not. The mills not belonging to the asso- 
ciation receive the benefits of the association work in 
the same proportion as the mills in the association, 
thereby reaping the benefits of the time. labor and 
money expended by the association members. 

The chief function of an association is to maintain an 
organization so that you may at all times be prepared 
to take quick and effective action when anything arises 
that affects the interests of the members, and to gather 
and distribute information and statistics that will aid 
the members in better conducting their business. In the 
past the associations have been faithful in the perform- 
ance of these functions and have given to the mills 
great benefits in matters of legislation, freight rates. 
grading, inspection and uniform standard of sizes. But 
greatest of all they offer you a means of getting together 
and through acquaintanceship to broaden your knowl- 
edge of the business. 


A letter from A. F. Peterson, manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, Wash., to Manager Miles of 
the association was read. The letter was in regard to 
market conditions and enclosed a report from.a Nebraska 
representative of the agency, which stated that at present 
the dealers were buying coal instead of lumber, extreme 
cold weather prevailing, but that future prospects were 
promising, car building material being particularly in 
demand, and that lumber manufacturers could obtain 
better prices for their products. by simply asking them. 

It was announced that the door manufacturers of this 
territory had formed a branch of the association and 
the following committee was in charge of the work of 
the branch: R. B. Dyer and W. D. Plue, Astoria, Ore., 
E. O. MeGlaaflin, Hoquiam, C. D. Fratt, Everett, Wash., 
and G. H. Hartung, Hoquiam, Wash. 

J. N. Teal, general counsel of the association, was 
called upon by President Griggs as the ‘‘Brains of the 
Association. ’’ 

General Counsel’s Report. 


Mr. Teal submitted a report covering matters which 
have come under his jurisdiction since the organization 
of the association. This report covered the work of the 
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traffic and claim departments and such matters as come 
under the head of litigation and legal questions of a 
general nature. 

Referring to the work of the traffic department, Mr. 
Teal stated that this department is absolutely essential 
to a lumber association; its value can not be determined 
by volume of business, but rather by results, some of 
which may take a long time to reveal themselves. There 
is never a time, he declared, when rate and traffic matters 
of one kind or another are not under consideration. Con- 
sequently it is the aim of Mr. Teal and his associates to 
build the traffic department up to a high state of effi- 
ciency. He appended a report by F. G. Donaldson, who 
is in direct charge of the department, which went fully 
into the details of the work. 

With regard to the claim department, Mr. Teal frankly 
stated that its results have been disappointing. Though 
handling about 400 claims, amounting to about $5,000, 
since its inception, the collection fees so far have 
not been large enough to place the department on a 
self-supporting basis. Moreover, not as many con- 
cerns have availed themselves of the use of this de- 
partment as might be expected. Mr. Teal went 
on to say, however, that the success of such a depart- 
ment is not to be measured by receipts. It could not be 
expected to be fully self-supporting, for by its very 
nature a claim department is designed to minimize the 
need for claims, thereby reducing its own revenue. The 
object of a claim department is to save money for its 
patrons, compelling the railroads to be more careful in 
their billing and more prompt in their payments. The 
difference in conditions between now and the time prior 
to the establishment of claim departments by various 
organizations is sufficiently marked to indicate that the 
claim departments have really been successful. 


Value of Rate Experts. 


It stands to reason, Mr. Teal contended, that no book- 
keeper, no matter how accurate, or shipper, no matter 
how familiar with rates, can approach in efficiency the 
trained expert. The rate expert is in a particularly 
favorable position to serve the shipper, owing to the 
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attitude naturally taken by the parties in revising a 
freight bill. The bookkeeper looks for a rate to confirm 
the rate charged; the claim expert looks for a lower rate. 
The latter is not only familiar with rates, but with the 
rules that control them. Many shipments billed at the 
tariff rate are yet heavily overcharged. The tariff rates 
are not always the lawful. rates, because they are some- 
times named in violation of some of the provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. Again, cases arise where 
the through rates are higher than possible combination 
of locals, in which there is but little difficulty in securing 
repayment of overcharge. Mr. Teal cited several con- 
crete instances where recovery was made on overcharges 
of this nature, all of which went to show, in his opinion, 
that the advice which a rate expert can give is invaluable. 
Properly used, a claim department could be of great 
service to the association, and Mr. Teal would, he said, 
view its abandonment, with regret and as a serious 
mistake. 
Commerce and the Courts. 


Touching on the subject of litigation, Mr. Teal gave 
special consideration to the decision in the Eastern Rate 
Case. He regarded this decision as important from a 
number of aspects, not the least of which is placing on 
the railroads the burden of justifying any advances in 
these rates in the future. Mr. Teal gave it as his opinion 
that the confusion and limitation of market caused by 
the threat of advances and the advances themselves are 
responsible for the unfortunate conditions that now pre- 
vail in the lumber industry. He referred to the various 
trials and court hearings to which rulings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have been subjected by the 
railroads as evidencing how helpless a single shipper 
would be against a great railroad system. Only by co- 
operation can the shippers expect to gain redress of large 
abuses. The policy apparently adopted by the railroads 
of contesting all orders made by commissions is, in Mr. 
Teal’s opinion, a mistaken one and will not lead to good 
results, for the public will have protection, and if the 
law now does not furnish it, then a law will be framed 
that will. It is a fact worthy of consideration, he re- 
marked, that all attempts to defeat regulation have but 
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strengthened it. Let the principle be honestly accepted 
and acted upon that regulation is right and necessary to 
all concerned, and many seeming difficulties will dis- 
appear. 

New Markets Wanted. 


Speaking of freight rates in their relation to the 
lumber business of the Northwest, Mr. Teal remarked 
that a large reduction must be made under present 
schedules if the lumber business is to be carried on 
profitably. The profitable manufacture of a low grade 
product requires wide distribution. This can be secured 
only through a reduction in rates. Mr. Teal expressed 
the situation as follows: 

The time is here when returns can not depend altogether 
upon a small percentage of high grades. You can no longer 
throw away a large percentage of the tree, give away the 
lowest grades, sell the common for what you can get, and 
depend on the uppers for the profits. The industry is now 
at a point where the laws of efficiency, economy and business 
will control. In other words you must have wider distri- 
bution for all grades. 


The Panama Canal. 


This led Mr. Teal to a consideration of the possible 
effects of the opening of the Panama Canal on the lum- 
ber business of the Northwest. It is likely to have a 
large and stimulating effect, he observed, by providing 
new markets in the South and East via the water route. 
But he added an important provision, namely, that the 
‘canal be operated without tolls. If tolls are levied on 
ships passing through the canal, the cost of transporta- 
tion would be raised to such an extent that the advant- 
ages offered by the water route would be diminished to 
such an extent as to preclude this wider distribution of 
product which the Northwest lumbermen desire. 

Mr. Teal then entered upon an extensive and able 
argument in favor of keeping the Panama Canal free 
of tolls on domestic commerce. The building of the 
canal, he said, was inspired by two motives, military 
and commercial. Its operation is so purely national that 
no tolls should be charged in this connection, any more 
than at any other protected harbor or waterway of the 
United States, in accordance with the policy of the Gov- 
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ernment, which has always been to make the improved 
waterways free. If tolls were imposed at the Panama 
Canal it would be logical to demand that they be im- 
‘posed on improved waterways everywhere in the country. 
The primary consideration to be held in view is the 
development of American commerce. The imposing of 
tolls would be inimical to this purpose, isolating possible 
markets and narrowing the benefits residing potentially 
in the free operation of the canal. 

Mr. Teal’s address was received with much interest 
and commendation and at its conclusion President Griggs 
complimented him highly. : 

The treasurer’s report showed the association in good 
financial shape, and following its reading, A. C. Dixon, 
chairman of the freight and claims committee, gave the 
following report. of that committee’s work: 


Up to date the committee’s work has been largely that of 
supervision. It has aimed to keep in touch with the gen- 
eral counsel of the association and with the managers of 
the traffic and freight departments. One reason why the 
committee has not been engaged in active, aggressive work 
is on account of the fact that members of the committee and 
others of the association have put forth considerable effort 
with the various transcontinental railways in order to 
make the railway management see the necessity for better 
transportation rates on our product East. As yet we have 
had no definite results from this work, and in fact have had 
no positive reply to our various requests. It is expected, 
however, that something definite will come from these 
efforts in the near future. 

Traffic. 

Considerable of the time of the traffic manager has been 
spent on the prospective. rate book which many of the mem- 
bers deem necessary; also on the compilation of rates from 
Atlantic Coast points east, as well as on the making of 
maps and collection of data, all of which work is in prepa- 
ration for any change in traffic conditions we may have to 
meet in the future. ; 

The traffic department is open to all members and has 
been of distinctive benefit to all who have seen fit to take 
advantage of it. It is certainly the wish of the committee 
and those actively engaged in the traffic work, that all of 
the members put their perplexing traffic problems up to this 
department, and all the members who do not feel that they 
are thoroughly qualified as experts in transportation mat- 
ters are overlooking their opportunities if they do not follow 
this suggestion. 

Claims. 

The work of the claim department has been hampered 

by the lack of cooperation on the part of the members. For 
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some reason, unknown to the committee, neither the com- 
mittee nor Mr. Ostrander, manager of the claim department, 
has been able to persuade any of the members who were 
not putting their claims through’ the department prior to 
the amalgamation of the three associations, to join in this 
part of the work, and the committee will appreciate definite 
and pertinent suggestions as to enlarging the scope of the 
claim department. Many of the members who have sent 
their expense bills to Mr. Ostrander, have expressed appre- 
ciation of the work done and every inducement has been 
held out to others to do likewise. We feel that only united 
action along this line will give our organization the strength 
that it should have and are extremely desirous that this 
department be proficient in every respect. It will not show 
the highest degree of efficiency until it has a large increase 
in supporting members and until it increases in volume of 
business. 


Support of Freight Claim Bureau Urged. 


—— 

Following Mr. Dixon’s report on the matter of freight 
claims, he stated that this question had been discussed 
pretty thoroughly in the trustees’ meeting and he had 
been asked to bring up the discussion in the general 
meeting and tell of some of the benefits that members 
of the association would derive from using this depart- 
ment. He pointed out the difference between freight 
bills checked by a mill company’s bookkeeper and by 
an expert rate man and showed that the use of this 
department by the members would be the means of saving 
each of them hundreds of dollars. 

Mr. Griggs then called on J. E. Rhodes, secretary of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., St. Paul, Minn., and a 
member of the advertising committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


National Association Work. 


Mr. Rhodes said that he had come to the Coast to 
thaw out in its balmy climate. He then paid a pretty 
compliment to President Griggs, who is also president 
of the National association, saying that he had recently 
attended a meeting of the board of governors of the 
National association and that Mr. Griggs "had won the 
respect of all by the efficient way in which he presided. 
He said that it was the intention of the advertising com- 
mittee to start its work as soon as the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association approves its share of the 
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Ass'n. 
appropriation, which he was assured it would do. The 
committee has also engaged an advertising agent and 
made some contracts with magazines. It will first take 
up the proposition of advertising wood against substi- 
tutes, one of the most important of which is cement. 
The committee is now busy getting data together and it 
has a list of 150 cement buildings that were failures in 
1911. The many failures of steel cars, both passenger 
and gondola, is another feature that will be brought 
out in the association’s advertising. Another point that 
will be brought out in the advertising is the fact that 
the common idea of the people that the timber supply of 
the country will soon be exhausted is erroneous. Ex- 
haustive follow-up plans will be used and the committee 
will do its best to get the most for its money out of this 
advertising. Its advertising will probably begin to 
appear early in the spring. 

Conditions Growing Better. 


Mr. Rhodes said that in regard to market conditions 
he touched most of the high spots in the country and he 
knew things were looking better. The railroads are in 
the market stronger and the big corporations are feeling 
much better and even the election of a radical progressive 
will not be able to stop business, in fact would not have 
near as much influence on big business as the indictment 
of the Steel Corporation. Other woods are gradually 
becoming less and less competitors of fir. The northern 
white pine cut in 1912 will only be about 50 per cent of 
the amount cut in 1910, another four years will wind up 
the, hemlock business and it is a question of probably 
two years until fir will come into its own and not only 
the price of lumber on the Coast will advance, but stump- 
age values will be higher. 

Following Mr. Rhodes, E. G. Ames, of the cargo branch, 
reported prices in that branch firm and that after about 
eight months’ hard work the ‘‘G’’ list had been uni- 
versally adopted and is being used. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the bureau of grades, reported that 
Chief Inspector T. R. Greenwood had resigned and would 
be relieved February 1. He will be succeeded by A. L. 
Hubbard, as acting chief inspector. He also reported 
that the grading committee would at an early date meet 


with a committee from the cargo inspection bureau to 
discuss the matter of consolidating the two bureaus. 

T. R. Greenwood was called upon to read a letter 
regarding a congress of sawmill superintendents to be 
held annually. This idea met with hearty approval and 
C. C. Bronson and L. J. Wentworth were appointed a 
committee to make a report on plans at the next meeting. 
J. H. Bloedel, who had shown much interest in the matter, 
was excused from acting on the committee. 


Bureau of Grades Report. 


Mr. Greenwood then read the following report of the 
bureau of grades: 


The bureau of grades through its chief inspector wishes 
to submit the following report of work done from October 1 
to December 31, 1911: 

During this time we have made inspections at 102 mills 
in Washington, 67 mills in Oregon, 5 special inspections 
consuming 12 days. 

The following is a statement of expenditures: 
SES TSE mtn eres Sec ae eta eeny 


Received from special inspections................ $ 
Received from association 





$1,939.62 


The large number of mills shut down accounts for the 
few inspections made during the last three months. 

While the work of the inspection bureau has been satis- 
factory in the main we have been unable to accomplish the 
greatest amount of good for the mills because of the fact 
that we have had no one at the mills whom we could hold 
responsible for proper grading of materials at the car. We 
have established an honor roll among car tallymen and 
are issuing certificates signed by these tallymen and we 
hope through this medium to correct the errors-which have 
occurred through poor inspections at the cars. 


Final Inspection at Shipping Point. 

All agree that final inspection of lumber should be at 
the point of shipment. This proposition of shipping lum- 
ber several thousand miles and then having to submit to. 
inspection made by some incompetent inspector does not 
look like good business. The buyer has been justified in his 
complaints, but the method of settling these complaints has 
been unsatisfactory. Working on the supposition that the 
retail dealer would prefer to have lumber up to the grade 
ordered at the price agreed on than to have a lower grade 
at a lower price we believe that by the establishment of 
the honor roll we will eliminate the complaints received 
by eliminating errors in shipping. 

The Inspection Bureau stands ready to do its part toward 
making the certificate to be issued an instrument of value, 
but it must have the cooperation of each mill shipping under 
the certificate. 

The man who is chosen to represent any mill on the 
honor roll must have the confidence of that mill and should 
not: be coerced, through fear of losing his position, into 
loading lumber which in his judgment is not up to the 
grade being shipped. 

We believe it we all do our part toward making this 
thing a success it will only be a short time before the buy- 
ers will insist that all stock be shipped under a certificate. 

A marked improvement was shown last year in planer 
work, due to the modification of the fast feed and to the 
fact that the planermen generally have a better understand- 
ing of the use of the hard knives. We do find a planerman 
occasionally jointing too much and consequently carrying 
too much heel. % . 

Grading of bundle stock has been generally uniform; 
only one complaint has been reported on this stock during 
the last year. 

Constant vigilance on the part of the inspectors is neces- 
sary, however, to maintain the proper standard of grading, 
as on several different occasions we have had to adyise 
regrading of stock found to be badly off grade. In each of 
these instances, however, a new grader was found to be re- 
sponsible. 

Railroads and Standard Sizes. 

We are pleased to report that more railroads each year 
are coming to the realization of the importance of standard 
Sizes and specifications. 

_, The Railroad Storekeepers’ Association, which includes in 
its membership practically all purchasing agents in this 
country, has been using all the effort possible to have the 
mechanical departments of all railroads get together on 
standards of all kinds. 

The Master Car Builders’ Association has adopted the 
rules for grading car materials as recommended by the 
Storekeepers’ association. Rules covering the grading of 
maintenance of ways lumber have been drafted by your 
committee and recommended for practice by the Storekeep- 
ers’ association. The rules will come up for final action at 
the American Railroad Engineering & Maintenance of Ways 
Association at its meeting this spring. : 

While all railroads have not as yet adopted the master 
car builders’ specification still we feel encouraged to believe 
that ultimately they will do so. 


Better Lighting in Mills. 


Our plea for better lighting facilities in mills has not 
borne the fruit it should; the expense necessary to improve 
lighting in the planing mills is so very small that they 
would return a hundred fold. ‘The majority of mills are 
consuming sufficient current to furnish ample light if the 
right kind of lamps were used. 

We would recommend Mazda arc lights, as the cheapest 
and most practical lights for mill use. They give a power- 
ful white light and consume’'a minimum amount of power. 

Lumber is not graded close enough at the chains. Any- 
thing from a No. 3 clear to a-cull is sent to the No. 1 com- 
mon piles. A lot of handling could be eliminated if markers 
were instructed to mark separate grades of common, or at 
least cut out the culls. On special orders the marker is 
very apt to mark from the size entirely and not pay any 
attention to the grade. It is nothing uncommon to see the 
tallymen send back 20 per cent of the stock supposed to 
apply on an order. Of course there are bound to be some 
outs on final inspection but there is no ‘excuse for the 
amount of outs that are now being sent back. 

In summing up we would urge the following: The adop- 
tion of the certificate on car shipments by each individual 
mill and their cooperation in making this certificate an in- 
strument of value; giving the graders in the planing mill a 
chance by installing proper lights and insisting that the 
markers on the chain mark as well for grade as for size. 


E. O. Sutherland, who has been very active on a com- 
mittee on forming selling agencies of mills, reported that 
the work along this line was meeting with a great deal 
of encouragement from the mills and that two agencies 
were being formed in Tacoma, and in Seattle millmen 
were ready to go ahead with their organizations there. 
He also stated that nearly all of the mills in Oregon 
favored the formation of agencies. 


Trustees Elected. 


The committee. on nominations reported the following 
for trustees for the ensuing year: 

R. H. Alexander, Vancouver, B. C.; J. H: Bloedel, Belling- 
ham, Wash.: W. H. Boner, Everett; E. G. Ames, Seattle; 
F. B. Hubbard, Centralia; W. B. Mack, Aberdeen; George B. 
McLeod, Astoria, Ore.; L. J. Wentworth, Portland; E. L. 
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Gaudette, South Bend, Wash E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, and 
A. C. Dixon, Env 





gene, Ore 


There being no further nominations, the secretary was 
instructed to cast the ballot, and the election of this 
slate was declared unanimous. 

Mr. Teal was again called on and discussed further 
the progress being made in the fight to have free tolls 
through the Panama Canal for American shipping and 
he recited some of his impressions on his recent visit to 
Panama 

J. E. Rhodes was also called to the floor again, and 
among other things he brought out the point that while 
the National association proposed to advertise lumber to 
consumers it was by no means its intention that manu 
facturers should sell to consumers. That he character- 
ized as a physical impossibility and stated that the man- 
ufacturers would continue to sell through the medium of 
the retail dealer as heretofore. 

C. E. Patten, Seattle, reviewed the curtailment of the 
past few months and reported it to be the heaviest that 
has ever taken place on the Coast. Reports from al! 
sections were encouraging. The door monufacturers who 
had just joined the association reported a decided im 
provement in the door business, with a large volume 
of business on hand and prices much firmer than for 
several months past. 

The meeting was adjourned at 5:40 in order to allow 


members from the North to take the six o’clock train. 
NEW ACTING CHIEF INSPECTOR. 

A. lL. Hubbard was elected acting chief inspector of 
the bureau of grades at its meeting yesterday, just 
before the annual meeting of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. He has been one of the 
bureau’s inspectors for the past year. He has been on 
the Coast eight or nine years and was for six years with 
the Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., at Centralia, the 
president of which concern, Frank B. Hubbard, is his 
uncle. Mr. Hubbard thoroughly understands the inspec- 
tion of western lumber and for that reason was given 
charge of the bureau’s inspection work. 

Those Present. 
G. Dickson, Tacoma, Wash., Pacific States; Lumber Co. 


14. L. Doud, Tacoma, Wash., Defiance Lumber Co. 
: iles, Centralia, Wash., Mgr. West Coast Lbr. Mfrs. 





. Rhodes, St. Paul, Minn., Weyerhaeuser & Co. 

E. L. Gaudette, South Bend, Wash., South Bend Mills & 
Timber Co. 

John Dempsey, Tacoma, Wash., Dempsey Lumber Co. 

.. C. Shoemaker, Raymond, Wash., Willapa Lumber Co. 

©, O. Southerland, Kent, Wash., Covington Lumber Co. 

T. R. Greenwood, Doty, Wash., Doty Lumber & Shgl. Co. 

Cc. E. Hill, Tacoma, Wash., Tacoma Mill Co. 

R. W. Mercereau, Doty, Wash., Doty Lumber & Shgl. Co. 

W. A. Whitman, Tacoma, Wash., Tacoma Mill Co. 

J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, Wash.; Larson Lumber Co. 

A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore., Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 

Kk. O. MeGlauflin, Hoquiam, Wash., Northwestern Lbr. Co. 


A. L. Hubbard, Centralia, Wash., Acting Chief Inspector. 
C. D, Fratt, Everett, Wash., Robinson Mfg. Co. 
C. §. Gilchrist, Centralia, Wash. 
KF. A. Brewer, Tacoma, Wash., Lumbermen’s Information 
Bureau. 
George J. Osgood, Chehalis, Wash., Chehalis Fir Door Co. 
J. A. Gable, Chehalis, Wash., Chehalis Fir Door Co. 
Ralph Forbes, Clear Lake, Wash., Clear Lake Lumber Co, 
E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash., St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 
H. G. Foster, Tacoma, Wash., St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 
R. B. Dyer, Astoria, Ore., Clatsop Mill Co. 
W. D. Plue, Astoria, Ore., Columbia River Door Co. 
W. B. Mackay, Portland, Ore., North Pacific Lumber Co. 
L. J. Wentworth, Portland, Portland Lumber Co. 
F, C. Young, Portland, Ore., Westside Lbr. & Shgl. Co. 
George TT. Gerlinger, Dallas, Ore., Dallas Lbr. & Log- 
ging Co. : 
W. T. Grier, Falls City, Ore., Falls City Lumber Co. 
E. S. Collins, Ostrander, Wash.; Ostrander Ry. & Tim- 
ber Co. 
W. C. Yeomans, Pe Ell, Wash.; Yeomans Lumber Co. 
lL. G. Horton, Seattle, Wash.; Northwest Lumber Co. 
A. N. Riggs, McCormick, Wash.; McCormick Lumber Co. 
George McCormick, McCormick, Wash.; McCormick Lum- 
ber Co. 
Cc. E. Patten, Seattle, Wash., Atlas Lbr. & Shgl. Co. 
A. C. C. Laursen, Tacoma, Wash., Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau. 
F. W. Alexander, Seattle, Wash., Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau. 
Thorpe Babcock, Centralia, Wash., Secretary. 
Lynn Miller, Tacoma, Wash., Pacific National Lumber Co. 
E. W. Demorest, Tacoma, Wash., Pacific National Lbr., Co 
J. N. Teal, Portland, Ore., association counsel. 
H. Kirk, Seattle, Wash., Seattle Lumber Co. 
c¢. C. Bronson, Seattle, Wash., Day Lumber Co. 
E. G. Ames, Seattle, Wash., Puget Mill Co. 
» Sry oo, Tacoma, Wash., Tacoma Fir Door Co. 
W. W. Wheeler, Tacoma, Wash., Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
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NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION. 


Third Annual Meeting Remarkably Successful — Large Percentage of Membership in Attendance — Work of Last 


Year Revised and Tentative Policies Discussed. 


Both as to quality and quantity the third annual 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man 
ufacturers’ Association, held at the Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., January 31, was considered by all 
present to be one of the most highly successful in the 
history of the organization. Nearly 90 per cent of the 
membership was represented at this meeting. The 
reports of the secretary and of the committee on 
grades and information were full of suggestions which, 
if followed out, will make for a closer knitting to- 
gether of the membership of the association. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

President Landon prefaced his address by saying 
that he was glad to look into so many faces of friends 
and that before the day passed the members probably 
would plan things for the future which would be of 
great help and assistance to all present. He then read 
his annual report as follows: 


President’s Address. 


A year ago at our meeting—which was held in this 
room—there was a large and enthusiastic attendance, and 
as we then reviewed the conditions of the business world 
we had reason to believe that the year 1911 would be 
considerable of an improvement over the year 1910, In 
this we have not been altogether disappointed, while it 
may not have measured up to our full expectations. I 
believe we will all agree that there has been an improve- 
ment in the lumber business, not alone in price, which is 
always important, but in the condition of stocks, not only 
in the territory covered by this association, but throughout 
the whole country. When you take into consideration the 
improvement which has developed within the last 60 days 
and the fact that_mearly everything has been liquidated 
to a very greatvextent; coupled with the fact that the 
total business of the entire country for the year 1911 was 
as great as that of 1906, we certainly have every reason 
to feel hopeful for 1912. While I do not look for a boom 
for the year 1912, I do look for a considerable expansion 
of business in all lines, in which I believe lumber will 
share in fair demand and somewhat better prices. 


Association Work. 


Until recently I have never realized to the full extent 
the importance of a lot of association work that this asso- 
ciation can and should be doing. We are too much en- 
grossed in our own affairs to give the time and attention 
to many of the problems that come to us, and they are 
let go by default until we come up to a solid wall, where 
we are forced to act, many of us individually, and many 
times fail to accomplish what we might have done as an 
association in a very much more satisfactory way and at 
very much less expense. ; 

We have before us now some important railroad matters, 
particularly that of inequality of rates, some of which are 
manifestly unjust, and I believe could be remedied very 
easily at a small expense by engaging a tariff man for a 
short time to check over the rates and put the matter 
in shape for the railroad committee to present to the va- 
rious railroad companies. Then there is the equipment 
of cars for logs and lumber. In some states there is a 
law to the effect that the railroad companies must not 
only allow 500 pounds for the stakes, but must either 
furnish you with the desired equipment or pay $1 per 
ear for staking cars. 


Safeguard Rules. 


We also have before us the ruies for safeguards as 
applied by the Bureau of Labor of Wisconsin. These rules 
can be improved upon, and I am sure that the commis- 
sion would have welcomed any reasonable suggestions in 
the making of them. These rules are now being revised 
and the committee of manufacturers which has been ap 
pointed to draft these rules covering the different indus- 
tries, wants our cooperation so that it may, as far as 
possible, avoid mistakes that might impose a_ hardship 
on us as manufacturers and at the same time carry out 
the plan of safeguarding the employee 

Our inspection department has a very important part 
in our association work. One of the things that the bureau 
of grades should now have under consideration is a change 
in the grading of hardwood, so that the lumber will be 
graded from the good side of the piece, instead of the poor 





side, as is now the custom. Another thing is the ques- 
tion of standard sizes and widths of hemlock in the rough 
and after being worked. There is an effort being made 


throughout the United States to bring about a uniform 
standard of working all kinds of lumber, and I believe that 
we should join in this movement. 

I would recommend that the office of chief inspector be 
moved into the office of the secretary. While I realize the 
importance of having a chief inspector and chairman of the 
bureau of grades in close touch with each other, I believe 
that there are many more advantages in having the office 
of the chief inspector in that of the secretary. 








National Lumber Manufacturers. 


About Sept. 1 of last year it seemed to the board of 
directors advisable that this association withdraw from the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and we _ ten- 
dered our resignation, which President Griggs refused to 
accept and asked that the matter be deferred until the next 
meeting of the board of governors. I am now free to 
confess that I believe this would have been a serious mis- 
take, as I find the National association is doing a valuable 
work in many ways for the lumber industry, and while we 
may not see some of the direct benefits of the work, they 
are worthy of our support and encouragement. 


R. Ss. KELLOGG, WAUSAU, WIS.: Cc. A. GOODMAN, MARINETTE ; 
Committee on Grades and Information. 


Secretary. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has had 
a committee at work for some months on an advertising 
and publicity campaign. You have had reports from that 
committee setting forth some of the things that it proposes 
to do. If this is started, and I believe it will be, it will 
require considerable money, which will be kept in a sep- 
arate fund and used for that specific purpose. This is a 
very important subject and should receive our careful 
consideration. . 

In conclusion, let me impress upon you that this is your 
association; that the results accomplished by it will de- 
pend upon how much we as individuals put into it. Your 
officers can not do it all; they need your hearty cooperation 
in the future as in the past in all of the demands that 
will be made upon you. 


Finances. 
Treasurer George E. Foster’s report on the finances 
follows: 
Balance on hand last annual report, Jan. 28.......$ 653.70 
Received from the secretary....... EKA senon Sake se 14,425.27 
$15,078.97 
Saimin Wate otiee ete terete 14,909.86 


gece §=©160.11 


Total disbursements 





3alance on hand 


The report of Secretary R. S. Kellogg was followed 
closely and was ordered accepted and placed on file. 
He said: 


A few members have not vet sent in their final reports 
for 1911, but the figures and estimates which I am able 
to give you compare most favorably with those presented 
at the annual meeting here a year ago today. At that 
time our membership was 75 firms. Now it is 80, not- 
withstanding the fact that four firms finished opera- 
tions and dropped out at the end of 1911, and that the 
contracts of three others have been terminated for 
various reasons. We can say with confidence that both 
the scope and the effectiveness of association work are 
greater than at this time a year ago. For this we are 
largely indebted to the conscientious, unselfish atten- 
tion to the demands of association activities freely be- 
stowed by many members. The member who devotes the 
most time to the furtherance of association purposes is 
personally the most benefited by the results. It is the 


member who does little, and the nonmember who does 
nothing to assist us who are prone to scoff at asso- 
ciation efforts, and to say that they are of no avail. The 
workers know better, and that something for nothing 
can no more be obtained from the association than from 
other undertakings. 


Financial Statements. 


The following comparison of estimated sales in 1911 
and actual shipments reported at the end of the year 
has proved very satisfactory to the officers of the asso- 
ciation, for the additional dues paid upon the overrun 





GEORGE FE. FOSTER, MELLEN, WIS.; 
Treasurer. 


enable us to enter the new year with a balance to our 
credit, instead of a deficit, as was feared at the be- 
ginning: 

Hemlock: Estimated, 414,450,000 feet; shipped, 452,914,000 
feet. Overrun, 9 per cent. 

Hardwoods: Ustimated, 213,942,000 feet; shipped, 248,- 
808,000 feet. Overrun, 14 per cent. 

Total estimates, 628,392,000 feet; total shipments, 696,- 
722,000 feet. Overrun, 11 per cent. Gain on. overrun, 
$1,694.92. 

Association.expenses in 1911 were $14,801.78. 

Making conservative estimates for the few reports that 
are lacking, the statement of association income in 1911 
is as follows: 





Freight rate books LEAP TE | 65.00 
TMEPCCTIONS 2.00 ssc0ss Pie eh ee a ens ocatereae eee eae 829.60 
ABSCEBBMENIS ......055506 13,903.96 
ED. tek Soe pontcte wel Ssh Wie Say 5a Se ee Fa en 3.69 

MNGEAL 5 foie sige asa disc sos Gis aa wide RAS nists dies oa Oe 


There was an unexpected call for the association 
freight rate books during 1911, so that the total receipts 
from sales since the publication in August, 1910, have 
slightly exceeded the cost of compilation, printing and 
distribution. The supply of eastern books is exhausted, 
and only 45 copies of the western books remain to be 
sold. Frequent calls still come in for the eastern books 
which cannot be filled, since the demand will not be suf- 
ficient to cover the expense of a new edition until there 
is some general change in freight rates. 

Making conservative estimates for the few final reports 
not yet received, the resources and liabilities of the as- 
sociation at the beginning of 1912 were approximately as 
follows: 

RESOURCES. 





RSMRMNID S Wse haste co eine bs costs SUS wa “Aca, Aes es IG Feld si6eieie. ere gee) eD 
Expense money held by inspectors....,............. 116.65 
SR RPUNUCR WME EIN oe Latics OIG Iva ly uc Yah iaviolave\ Si g’b Wie Oe Sin Aa thte eihoe ais 380.69 
NN Skee a nrg Cea Tevet tteee rrr | 
LIABILITIES. 
Credits for overpayments on dues.............. 0s. Coeue 
PARPEEMPRARURUNAAD ROMMUNBOS Go oo. diss a. ores B 9d IS 0) is Sib Sg S18 838.87 
MDNR artic W ee Wis cots arabe ess or ela See ed SETA ee $1,471.43 


This is approximately the same balance as at the be- 
ginning of 1911. 
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The estimated expenses for 1912 are: 


Postage. telegraph and telephone..................$ 500.00 
Office expenses and equipment. ......scccccceerceve 700.00 
Stationery, printing and sales reports......... geese 2,606.00 


4,000.00 
8,100.00 


Traveling expenses 
Salaries ; 


SPMDRRR Lie seiner y aiietsa 0s vais eco sia baiasauwlia iene to)-ag. oe Aalevareiwiw asa 6 ee 
This does not include membership in the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. If affiliation with 
the National association is continued, the sum of $1,600 
must be added to the above estimate in order to cover 
dues from September 1, 1911, to January 1, 19138. The 
estimated sales upon which to base the assessment in 
1912 are 370,000,000 feet of hemlock and 205,000,000 feet 
of hardwoods. 


Hemlock and Hardwood Statistics. 


The statistics upon hemlock and hardwoods available 
are complete enough to throw a good light upon condi- 
tions, but to avoid a tiresome repetition of figures, only 
certain features of the reprints of compilations of cut 
and‘ shipments in 1911 and stocks on hand January 1, 
1912 which you have, will be touched upon. 

Shipments by the same 60 firms compare as follows 
for 1910 and 1911: 

Hemlock, 


Hardwoods, 
Feet Q 





1910..<; 39,937,782 168,247,832 
HOU oe occ ee 621,933 189,396,879 





Decrease 3% Increase 16% 

Reports of hemlock stocks held by 60 firms on the 
first of January this year show an increase of 11 per- 
cent over the first of January last year. However, it 
is pretty certain that the actual increase in hemlock 
stocks -has been slight, if any, for the summary of 
monthly cut and shipment statements for 1911, based 
upon an average of 73 reports, shows shipments equal 
to production during the year. The stock reports show 
that out of 265,000,000 feet of hemlock on hand unsold 
on January 1, 1912, only 20 per cent is No. 3, which is 
less than the normal ratio of No. 3 to the entire produc- 
tion. Moreover, we know that stocks of dry No. 3 hem- 
lock are 40 to 50 per cent less than at this time last 
year. 

Notwithstanding a decidedly heavier hardwood produc- 
tion in 1911, the stock reports show a strong condition on 
the first of January, 1912, compared with a year earlier. 

The monthly reports indicate that shipments of hard- 
wood in 1911 amounted to 90 per cent of production. 
while the stock reports show that of all the hardwood 
on hand the first of January this year, 42 per cent is 
sold, against 36 per cent sold last year. Moreover, the 
recent increase in demand for low grade material has 
reduced stocks of dry No. 3 hardwoods to at least 25 
per cent below what they were a year ago. 

Reports gathered last October indicated a _ probable 
decrease of 14 per cent in the input of hemlock logs 
this winter, and of 11 per cent in hardwood logs—a 
probable decrease of 13 per cent for the two combined. 


Suggested Association Activities. 
The future of northern hemlock and hardwoods is not 





M. P. McCULLOUGH, SCHOFIELD, WIS. : 
Committee on Grades and Information. 


discouraging. If we lose some old outlets for our prod- 
ucts, we can find or make new ones. Wood has a real 
and substantial value, notwithstanding all the inroads of 
substitutes, and just because a man owns both stand- 
ing timber and a saw mill, it isn’t absolutely necessary 
that he should put all the timber through the saw mill 
in order to sell it. The pulp mills of the United States 
won’t indefinitely continue to import yearly 900,000 
cords of high priced Canadian spruce to make paper of. 
They will learn that, after all, there is an abundant 
supply of pulp material available at home, and right 
here is where the experiments of the Government Ground- 
wood Laboratory at Wausau, some of whose results are 
soon to be officially published, will do much for hem- 
lock. Moreover, if the: competition of the substitute 
box proves too keen for the wooden box, there will still 
be a chance to use much low grade timber for boxes, 
for the substitute box is made of pulp, and pulp is 
made of timber. Still again, our lower Michigan breth- 
ren are finding the manufacture of railroad ties to be a 
good outlet for a lot of material which, if sawed, pro- 
duces chiefly No. 3 lumber. ‘There is much opportunity 
for a careful investigation of the possibilities of diversi- 
fied utilization of our woods which might well be under- 
taken either by the members individually, or by the 
association. 
: Publicity. 


Reference was made a year ago to the need of adver- 
tising our northern woods. Since then, a general com- 
paign to advertise wood against substitutes has been 
proposed which will probably be undertaken by the Na- 
tional association, but whether this is done or not in 
no way affects the need of wider publicity for the merits 
of our own products, and especially of birch, Wisconsin 
produces 40 per cent of all the birch lumber cut_and 
nearly three times as much as any other state. “Wis- 
consin also leads in basswood, elm and hemlock, with- 
out counting upper Michigan, whose products and in- 
terests are in common with Wisconsin’s. This associa- 
tion, which represents both sections, could advertise 
the real merits of these woods effectively for probably 
one-half of the sum now spent by the members indi- 
vidually in making general statements (never read by 
the consumer) that ‘“The Dryasdust Lumber Co. manu- 
factures hemlock,’’ or that nobody else can _ possibly 
produce as good hardwoods as the John Smith Co. 
Trade-bringing publicity catches attention, arouses in- 
terest in the article to be sold, carries conviction as to 


W. C. LANDON, WAUSAU, WIS. ; 
Director. 


its merits, and creates desire for its possession. Has 
such an advertisement ever appeared over the name 
of any member of this association? Plenty of. money 
has been spent for advertising which has not brought 
results. It is time to consider what changes in methods 
are necessary. The least the ~ssociation should do is to 
appoint a live committee to study the question most 
thoroughly. To steal a quotation: ‘tHe who finds he 
has something to sell, and goes and whispers it down a 
well, is not so likely to collar the dollars as he who 
climbs a tree and hollers.’’ 

George Robson moved that a special committee of 
five be chosen to consider recommendations on reports 
rendered. The Chair appointed M. P. McCullough, 
chairman; R. C. Shulz, Thornton A. Green, W. B. 
Karle and George H. Chapman to serve as this com- 
mittee. 

W. G. Collar, chairman of the railroad committee, 
brought up a number of important subjects for the 
membership’s discussion. A. L. Osborn, chairman of 
the legislative committee, stated that his committee 
had not held a meeting during the last year, but that 
he, as chairman of the committee, had cared for mat- 
ters which he thought should have been looked after. 


Forest Fire Protection. 

Thornton A. Green, chairman of the forest fire com- 
mittee, pleaded with the membership of the association 
to form an organization similar to the Northern For- 
est Protective Association, in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. He said that the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association recently passed a resolu- 
tion looking to the forming of an organization similar 
to the Upper Peninsula organization, to protect the 
forests of the Lower Peninsula. He told of the work 
being done by the Upper Peninsula organization. He 
said its rangers were patrolling at this time 2,000,000 
acres of timber and the association expected to raise 
it one-half million the coming year. To do this work 
18 to 20 rangers were employed to keep in touch with 
settlers and blueberry pickers and hunters, explaining 
to them the nature of the Michigan forest fire laws. 
Every settler had been called on and 8,000 blueberry 
pickers were all seen last year and asked to help keep 
out the dread menace, forest fires, with the result that 
not a single forest fire was reported. The association 


was helped earlier in the season by copious rains. 
During the year the rangers had put out 95 incipient 
The cost of all this work was five-eighths of a 
Mr. Green said that the rangers secured 


fires. 
cent an acre. 





T. A. GREEN, ONTONOGAN, MICH. ; 
Committee on Grades and Information. 


help and extinguished fires through the supervisors of 
the different townships and the expense of fighting 
fires in the townships was charged two-thirds to the 
state and one-third to the township in which the fire 
occurred. He thought that the association would ac- 
complish much more in the legislature if the owners 
of timber would do something themselves in the way 
ot fire patrol. They had found it so in northern 
Michigan, and the western states had also found it a 
great help in getting suitable legislation for fire pro- 
tection. 

W. A. Holt made a report for the forest fire sub- 
committee as follows: 


On February 14, 1911, your secretary and the writer 
went to Madison to attend a hearing before the legis- 
lature on the subject of proposed forest legislation. For- 
ester Griffith addressed the legislature, advocating a 
state fire patrol and securing a large appropriation for 
purchasing stump plains near the headwaters of the 
Wisconsin river, to be converted into magnificent forests 
at State expense. No specific bill was then under con- 
sideration and we could do nothing, but we were as- 
sured we would be kept posted and given an opportunity 
to be heard before any bill was introduced. 

On May 26 we obeyed a summons to appear before the 
committee, which had drafted a bill, and A. L. Osborn, 
John R. Davis, Secretary Kellogg and myself spent the 
afternoon in conference with the committee. We found 
that instead of following the recommendation of the 
Forest Fire Conference, held ‘at St. Paul, which had 
been indorsed by this association, they had inserted a 
general slash burning -provision. After discussion they 
agreed to cut this out and insert a clause such. as was 
recommended by the conference. They refused, however, 
to put the> expense of the control on to the State, as 
they said it could not pass the legislature if they did. 
They provided, however, for the expense being borne by 
the wild and unoccupied .land in the 22 counties which 
were to be patrolled. 

We were convinced that the thoughtful lumberman 
wanted something done, and we approached the subject 
in a friendly spirit, hoping to have a bill passed, which 
would be the beginning of scientific fire protection at 
public expense, the same as all other fire protection. 


We left the committee apparently friendly and willing 
to meet us, if possible, within the limits of political 
expendiency. It was too near the end of the session to 
permit of our taking it up with this association or its 
members individually, and before we could meet the 
committee again, some of the land owners got together 
in Wausau and denounced the whole plan, and sent a 
committee to Madison, and all of the proposed fire pro- 
tection legislation was defeated. 

As it was so late in the session that we had no time 
to get the bill fixed in proper shape, perhaps it was best 
that it be laid over until another session of the legisla- 
ture, but it will surely come up again. We were dis- 
appointed that no patrol! was created, as we believe in 
the principle and were instructed by this association 
to favor it. In the form proposed by the senate com- 
mittee, however, it was very unsatisfactory. 

The scheme for a state forest reserve we neither in- 
dorsed nor opposed, as we had no authority to do either 
Somé of us thought it a very pernicious scheme, with 
possibilities of huge graft, and a great waste of public 
funds, and a probable benefit only to the owners of un 
salable stump lands and a large force of state employes. 
Others favored the plan. 

That is a matter which this association should in- 
vestigate and carefully consider and be prepared to act 
upon at the next session of the legislature. 

A. L. Osborn moved that a special committee of five 
be appointed to make a report at the next meeting, 
recommending constructive legislation concerning the 
well-being of timber owners. W. A. Holt amended the 
motion that the work of the forest fire committee here- 
after be handled by the legislative committee, which, 
Mr. Osborn agreeing to, was carried. The meeting 
then adjourned for luncheon in the Red room of the 
hotel in a body. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention convened at 2:45. President Landon 
said it was deeply gratifying to him to see so many 
present at the third annual meeting. He then stated 
that they had with them Frederick Klapproth, first 
vice president of the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers and he asked him to address the con 
vention. Mr. Klapproth spoke briefly and invited all 
who could to attend the annual meeting of the Na 
tional Box Manufacturers’ Association, which will be 
held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, February 21-23. 
He said he thought the manufacturers would be deeply 
interested in a talk on low grade problems and he 
heartily invited all to attend. 

In the absence of A. R. Owen, chairman of the com- 
mittee on grades and information, M. J. Quinlan read 
a report on the work of that committee. Mr. Quinlan 
said that the hemlock branch of the business for 1911 
had been fairly good in volume at least, and barring 
the prices obtained for No. 3 it could be called fairly 
satisfactory as regards prices, the whole showing a 
small margin of profit. At the risk of being ealled 
tiresome he said he was going to say a few words on 
the various woods that went to make up the group 
known as northern hardwoods. Concerning ash, he 
said that, while a small item with many of the manu 
facturers, it was important to a few. He said this 
wood had had a fair sale with reasonably steady prices. 
Basswood, which had been in the dumps for the last 
18 months, had experienced a marked improvement. in 
the last three months, this being particularly true of 
the lower grades. Beech, he said, was finding a readier 
market and at better prices than in former years. He 
predicted that this wood would gain friends from now 
on. Birch was still a prime favorite and is being intro- 
duced at a profit, which he.said can very easily be 
wiped out by overproduction. Soft elm is advancing 
in value, with the supply decreasing. He had many 
kind words to say for Wisconsin maple and thought 
that while the Michigan logrun maple is worth more 
than the Wisconsin product he considered that grade 
for grade he was not ready to admit that there was 
any material difference. He said he thought that this 
statement of his might be questioned, but he was ready 
to defend his position. Rock elm, considering its value, 
was not bringing the owners any return on the money 
invested. Soft elm during the year has moved readily. 
The spread of prices, he said, however, was wide. 

Wisconsin Hemlock. 

Concerning hemlock, he said that Wisconsin for the 
last few years had produced more of this wood than 
any State in the Union, even surpassing Pennsylvania 
in output. The State has been rapidly denuded of this 
valuable wood, which has been done not only without 
profit, but at an actual loss. He said: ‘‘I have no 
hesitancy in saying that no manufacturer in this 
State has got a new dollar for an old one out of hem- 
lock transactions since 1907.’’ He read the report 
from Chief Inspector Charles Lusk, which showed that 
this department had answered 437 calls from regular 
yards and had inspected 852,775 feet of hardwood, 
1,573,440 feet of hemlock, 34,267 feet of pine and 
17,043 lath, which totaled 2,482,525 feet. The depart- 
ment had reinspected 817,106 feet of lumber, which 
brought the grand’ total inspected up to 3,299,631. The 
inspectors had loaded 241,664 feet of hardwoods, 33,400 
feet of hemlock and 33,021 feet of pine. 

George H. Chapman moved that the report be ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

The subject of resawing 
discussion. 

Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports. 

This was followed by a report of the committee on 
officers’ reports through its chairman, M. P. MeCul- 
lough. It follows: 


We have no recommendations to make on car stake ques- 
tion, as same was disposed of at the morning session. 

We recommend that the committee on grades consider the 
advisability of changes suggested in hardwood grades. 

Ve recommend the cooperation of our association regard 
ing uniform standards of work on all kinds of lumber. 

We recommend that the suggestion of moving the office of 
chief inspector from Owen to Wausau be referred to the 
board of directors and the committee on grades. 

Owing to the present condition of our treasury and the 
inadvisability of a special assessment for the purpose, we 


next came up for general 
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recommend that our association do not participate in the 
proposed advertising campaign. 

We recommend that our secretary continue publishing in 
weekly circulars, stocks wanted and for sale. 

We recommend that the secretary obtain information 
regarding insurance premiums and losses of our members, in 
same manner as compiled by the Northwestern Cedermen's 
Association and publish results in weekly circular. 

We recommend that the matter of our affiliation with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association be brought up 
for discussion at this meeting. 

These recommendations were fully discussed. Messrs. 
Landon, Green, Osborn and Holt participated. 

George N. Harder moved and A. L. Osborn seconded 
his motion that the association retain its membership 
in the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which was carried. 

Regarding the advertising campaign by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the secretary read 
a communication from a prominent lumberman, ex- 
plaining the features of this work. This resulted in 
the appointment of a committee of five to investigate 
the fundamental principles of the advertising cam- 
paign of the national association. This committee will 
be appointed by the president later. 

Resolution of Condolence. 

George E. Foster, chairman of the committee of res- 
olutions, offered the following: 

WHEREAS, Since our last meeting we have lost a valued 
member of our association in the person of Hon. J. A. 
Wright, of Merrill, Wis. ; be it 

Resolved, That his sturdy and lovable nature appealed to 
all of his friends. That his career as a lumberman and his 
faith in men and his business made him an invaluable mem- 
ber of his community. That his premature death was an 
irreparable loss to our industry, to his community and to his 
many friends; and be it further 

Resolved, That we mourn his loss and extend our sincere 
sympathy to his bereaved family. 

Officers Nominated and Elected. 

The committee on nominations reported as follows: 

President—Edward A. Hamar. 

Vice President—R. B. Goodman. 

Treasurer—George E. Foster. 

Directors—Eugene Shaw, W. C. 
George H. Atwood. 

The secretary was ordered to cast an unanimous bal- 
lot for these selections. 

The following were nominated and unanimously 
elected to serve on the committee on grades and in- 
formation for the ensuing year: M. P. McCullough, 
M. J. Quinlan, J. T. Phillips, T. A. Green, Joseph J. 
Ott, M. J. Fox and C. A. Goodman. 

President Landon asked Messrs. Green and Ott to 
escort the new president to the chair. He congratu- 
lated him on his election and said: ‘‘I speak for you 
the hearty cooperation of the new membership for the 
performance of your duties the ensuing year.’’ Mr. 
Hamar replied that he felt the association was losing 
the best president it had ever had and stated that 
inasmuch as this was the first time in the history of 
the organization that a president had been elected 
from the upper peninsula of Michigan he would do his 
utmost so as to not fall down on the job. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the retiring presflent 
and officers for the splendid services rendered the asso- 
ciation. 

Under the head of new business Mr. Landon pre- 
sented a pamphlet prepared by the Industrial: Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin, which consisted of suggestions of 
changes in the factory rules, recommended by the spe- 
cial committee on safety and sanitation standards. Mr. 
Landon thought that the members would find the new 
set of rules fairly satisfactory to those present, in 
safeguarding mill equipment. 

Messrs. Fox and Landon moved that a committee 
should be appointed to draft a set of rules govern- 
ing grades which should be presented to the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association at its annual meeting 
next June in Chicago. It was their impression that 
some good might result to the membership. This mo- 
tion was carried. 

Secretary Kellogg read a communication from Man- 
ager Leonard Bronson, of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, calling attention to resolution 
357, which was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Rep. F. F. Jackson, of Kansas. This resolu- 
tion asked that the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
be called upon to investigate the business of foreign 
and domestic fire insurance corporations and to gather 
information concerning the abnormal losses of life and 
property by fire in the United States. This commu- 
nication was ordered filed. 

No further business coming before the convention it 
adjourned. 


Landon, A. E. Wells and 


Attendance. . 


Allen, C. H., Merrill, Wis.; Rib Lake Lumber Co. 

Anderson, L. R., Stevens Point, Wis.; John Week Lum- 
ber Co 

Atkinson, C. L., Goodman, Wis.; Goodman Lumber Co. 

Atwood, George H., Park Falls, Wis.; Atwood Lumber & 


Mfg. Co 
3urton, A. R., Green Bay, Wis.; Diamond Lumber Co. 
3uswell, F. W., Wausau, Wis.; Buswell Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Cass, DeLysle F., Chicago 
Chambers, S. W., Stanley, Wis.; Northwestern Lumber Co. 
Chapman, George H., Stanley Wis.; Northwestern Lum- 
ber Co. 


Christianson, Nels, Hawkins, Wis.; Ellingson Lumber Co. 

Collins, J. E., Elton, Wis.; Crocker Chair Co. 

Collar, W. G., Merrill, Wis., W. G. Collar Lumber Co. 

Collins, W. H., Madison, Wis.; Collins Bros. Lumber 

Conklin, C. E., Chicago; White Star Lumber Co. 

Cook, C. A., Milwaukee, Wis.; Von Platen Lumber Co. 

Cortis, George S., Chicago; Sawyer Goodman Co. 

Crawford, E. C., Oshkosh, Wis.; Morgan Co. 

Darlington, H. B., Chicago, Ill.; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

DeWitt, Walter, Chicago. 

rle, L. G., New Richmond, Wis.; Willow River Lumber Co. 

Earle, W. B., Hermansville, Mich.; Wisconsin Land & Lum- 
ber Co. 

Edinger, John, Fosterville, Wis.; Vilas County Lumber Co. 

Elliott, J. W., Eau Claire, Wis.; Daniel Shaw Lumber Co. 

Foster, George E., Mellen, Wis.; Foster-Latimer Co. 

Fox, M. J., Iron Mountain, Mich.; Von Platen Lumber Co. 

Gibson, L. W., Medford. Wis.: Medford Lumber Co. 

Gillouly, E. J., Mellen, Wis.; Foster-Latimer Co. 

Green, Thornton A., Ontonagon, Mich.; Greenwood Lum- 
ber Co 


Halpin, J. F., 


> 









Chassell, Mich.; Worcester Lumber Co. 








Hamar, Edward A., Chassell, Mich.; Worcester Lumber Co. 
Hamar, Edward A., Chassell, Mich.; Worcester Lumber Co. 
Harder, George N., Merrill, Wis.; Rib Lake Lumber Co. 
Hart, F. M., Tomah, Wis.: C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 
Hayéen, J. F., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hoit, W. A., Oconto, Wis.; Holt Lumber Co. 
Hollister, ©. W., Oshkosh, Wis.; Hollister, Amos & Co. 
Hubbard, W. K., Winchester, Wis.; Turtle Lake Lumber Co. 
Kaye, J. W., Westboro, Wis.: Westboro Lumber Co. 
Kellogg, R. S., Wausau, Wis.; Secy., The Nor. Hdwd. & 
Hem. Mfrs.’ Assn. 
Kessler, Wm. J., Mattoon, Wis.; New Dells Lumber Co. 
Klann, Wm. C., Milwaukee, Wis.; Rietbrock Land & Lbr. Co. 
Landon, W. C.; Wausau, Wis.; Barker & Stewart Lumber Co. 
Lightbody, D., Mattoon, Wis.; White Star Lumber Co. 
Lowe, Perley, Chicago; Perley Lowe & Co. 
Lusk, C. F., Owen, Wis., Chief Inspector. 
McCullough, M. P., Schofield, Wis.; Brooks & Ross Lum- 
ber Co. 
McGuire, W. T., Athens, Wis.; Rietbrock Land & Lbr. Co. 
McLean, David, Mattoon, Wis.; White Star Lumber Co. 
O'Callaghan, James, Vulcan, Mich.; The O. C. Lumber Co. 
Oelhafen, Tomahawk, Wis.; John Oelhafen. 
Osborn, A. L., Medford, Wis.; Medford Lumber Co. A 
Ott, Joseph J., Eau Claire, Wis.; John H. Kaiser Lbr. Co. 














Phillips, J. T., Green Bay, Wis.; Diamond Lumber Co. 
Quinlan, M. J., Soperton, Wis.; Menominee Bay Shore 
Lbr. Co. 
Quinlan, 
Lbr. Co. 
Rea, Charles F., Marinette, Wis.; Sawyer Goodman Lbr. Co. 
Rietbrock, A. C., Milwaukee, Wis.; Rietbrock Land & Lbr Co. 
Robson, G. C., Parrish, Wis.; Parrish Lumber Co. 
Ross, H. C., Blackwell, Wis.; Flanner-Steger Land & Lbr. Co. 
Rousseau, L. A., Merrill, Wis.; Rib Lake Lumber Co. 
Rozenbeck, S. C., Hackley, Jis.; Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co. 
Scharsch, C. A., Hackley, Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co. 
Schulz, R. C., Arbor Vitae, Wis.; Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co. 
Shaw, Eugene, Eau Claire, Wis.; Daniel Shaw Lbr. Co. 
Simonds, G. D., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Smith, L. B., Wausau, Wis.; F. W. Buswell Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Shead, Ralph C., Chicago; C. H. Worcester Co. 
Stolle, H. H., Tripoli, Wis.; Stolle Barndt Lumber Co. 
Uber, C. C., Tomahawk, Wis.; Bradley Co. 
Van, Etta J. K., Westboro, Wis.; Westboro Lumber Co. 
Vogelsang, W. E., Winchester, Wis.; Turtle Lake Lumber Co. 
Week, A. . Stevens Point, Wis.; The John Week Lbr. Co. 
Wellmuth, E. J., Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Wells, A. C., Menominee, Mich.; Girard Lumber Co. & J. W. 
Wells Lbr. Co. 


J. \V., Soperton, Wis.; Menominee Bay Shore 


































[By ROLLIN W. HvutTcHINSOoN, JR.] 

You are constantly moving raw stock—stock in process 
or finished stock. 

You are convinced that by the use of motor trucks you 
can in many instances move more stock more quickly, 
cover a larger area, and reduce your present payroll. 

Many of your competitors are using motor vehicles 
with varying degrees of success. A few condemn the 
particular make they have purchased, or motor vehicles 
in general, and say that they are ‘‘stung.’’ Others 
acknowledge the mistakes into which they were led by 
ignorance and are willing to charge the expense to in- 
experience. The majority, however, are placing repeat 
orders. This is the fact that convinces you the day for 
action has arrived. Still you hesitate. You realize the 
importance of the problem. The experience of your 
competitiors indicates that the mistakes they have made 
have been mainly those of selection before purchase and 
management afterwards. At some future time we 
hope for an opportunity to talk about management. 
Just now the intention is to advise you impartially on 
selection. 

Selection is a process of elimination, and in the case 
of motor vehicles should be under two heads: (1) Se- 
lection of body; (2) selection of chassis. 


Selection of Body. 

You are advised first to select the type and size of 
body, as your decision under this head will determine 
many points in your selection of chassis. You must first 
analyze the present and future requirements of your 
transportation department, and determine as nearly as 
possible the following points; ’ 

1. The quantities in which your stock is available for 
movement from one department to another, or from your 
shipping floor. ; 

2. Rate of loading and unloading. . 

3. Waste time; in other words, time that is not con- 

sumed in actual loading, unloading or running. 
. Location and accessibility of loading and unloading 
points. Conclusions reached under No. 2 and No. 4 will 
generally determine the type of body to be used; likewise 
conclusions reached under No. 1 and No. 3 will determine 
the size and number. f 

The main object should be to reduce the number of 
drivers to a minimum and furnish each truck with a 
full load the entire length of the trip and a full load on 
the return trip. In other words, your transportation 
should be so planned as to keep each one of your units 
running fully loaded the maximum portion of the work- 
ing day. The more nearly you can approach this condi- 
tion the better. 


Type of Body. 
In selecting the type of body you may, of coursee, 


be guided more or less by your present equipment. 
It is not always safe, however, to assume that you 


aU 





“an best use bodies of the same type and capacity that 
are on your present vehicles. By far the best course is 
to forget present practice absolutely, get all the facts re- 
garding the present and future requirements of your 
transportation department together and study them very 
carefully. 

In a certain sense you are planning to run a rail- 
road and you must first determine whether you can af- 
ford to run your locomotives and flat cars permanently 
linked together, or whether it would be wiser and better 
economy to build the carrying body so that it can be 
quickly detached from the truck chassis and rolled 
on an auxiliary truck to some portion of your yard, 
factory or building, where the truck as a’ whole could 
not be driven; but where the body can be properly 
loaded under the best conditions for handling your stock; 
and meanwhile it will not be necessary to keep the loco- 
motive end of the chassis waiting for this particular load, 
but it can be driven off fo do other work. 


Permanently Attached Body. 


If you decide that the permanently attached body is 
preferable, and your stock comes through in large units 
that are heavy and troublesome to handle, you may find 
that some form of auxiliary power—winch, hoist, con- 
veyor, pump or dumping device, that is driven from the 
truck motor—can be used and greatly reduce the time 
of the loading and unloading and effect distinc. 
economies. 

You may find that the materials you have to handle 
require two or more different types of bodies, and it is 
possible some of these may be combined in a convertible 
body. Compartments or partitions may be used and dif- 
ferent materials carried in one load. 

Look at it in this way: The working day of a truck 
is made up of periods. No. 1 is standing idle, No. 2 
is loading, No. 3 unloading, No. 4 running unloaded, No. 
5 running loaded. 

The truck’s earning capacity is utilized only during 
the latter period. To secure the greatest economy the 
other four periods must be reduced to the lowest limits 
consistent with handling of the work. Any special type 
of body, loading or unloading device arrangement of 
platforms, method of handling bills of lading, receipts 
and collections that will reduce the standing time of 
locomotives should be considered. , 

As a general thing where stocks can be loaded and 
unloaded quickly, where the loading and unloading plat- 
forms are accessible and sufficiently large so that the 
truck can always find room to get in, it will not be neces- 
sary to consider anything but a standard form of motor 
vehicle, with bodies permanently attached to chassis, 
such as are now in general use. 

Strange as it may seem, however, there exist a great 
many lines of business in 
which for years it has been 
considered necessary to hold 
a truck and a team of horses 
nearly 75 per cent of the 
working day, either loading, 
unloading, waiting to load, 
or unload. It would, of 
course, be extremely foolish 
to put motor trucks to work 
under these conditions. This 
does not necessarily mean 
that the motor trucks cannot 
effect economies in these 
lines of business. 





To get the proper under- 
standing of their application 
vou must forget, for the time 
being, the question of tools 
to be used on the work and 
think only of the problem 
of moving or transferring 
a known quantity of stock 
a known distance and in a 
given time. 

Style of Body. 

‘Determine the style or 








WILCOX TRUCK OWNED BY THE PITTSBURGH HARDWOOD DOOR CO., PITTS- 
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type of body that will re- 
duce loading and unloading 
times toa minimum. Use the 
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power of the motor if time or labor can be saved. ; 

Determine carefully the rate at which the stock is 
available for moving. 

Determine the weight per cubic foot, if in. bulk, or the 
size and weight of standard units handled. Design a 
load that is short, wide and shallow, exact dimensions 
subject to modification according to chassis selected. A 
body to take this load, and no more, is the proper size 
to build. The number of such bodies should be deter- 
mined by the necessity for handling the work with the 
minimum number of drivers and keeping each truck run- 
ning loaded a maximum portion of the day. A great deal 
of assistance can be obtained from your local body 
builder whose interest in this class of work’ is much 
greater than you imagine. 


Chassis, 

This term, borrowed from the French, covers the motor 
vehicle with its carrying body removed. It is the loco- 
motive end of your problem and must be selected with 
your motive power requirements in view. The main con- 
siderations are: 

(1) Capacity; (2) Number required; (3) Type. 

Capacity of Chassis, 

Knowing the size, capacity and weight of the body to 
be used it is a comparatively simple matter to determine 
the power, size and weight-carrying capacity of the 
chassis. 

Type of Chassis. 

Attempts to determine this point ahead of anything 
else have in the past led to many misapplications of 
vehicles. It has here been purposely left until the last 
as it seems impossible to absolutely decide on steam, 
electricity, gasoline, gas electric or gas hydraulic; and 
whether straight or mixed equipments, until all other 
variables in the problem have been fixed. 

The following points should be considered: 

1. Speed and daily mileage required of each chassis. 

2. Intelligence and skill of men available as drivers. 

8. Character of road surfaces and grades. 

4. Location of source of power supply. 

5. Type and load distribution of body. 

The main characteristics of the chassis being deter- 
mined, it remains to eliminate those makes which do not 
incorporate accessibility, simplicity, clean cut design, 
record for continuous running. The final selection then 
is made on basis of manufacturer’s stability, reputa- 
tion for fair business dealings, prompt and reliable serv- 
ice to customers during life of vehicles. 

You can get reliable transportation service. Do not 
expect too much from vehicles carelessly selected because 
they represent the lowest first cost. 


Chicago Motor Truck Show. 

What motor truck enthusiasts characterize as the 
world’s greatest motor truck show, will be held at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, next week. Practically every gaso- 
line or electric motor vehicle of any consequence will be 
on exhibition either at the Coliseum or at the sales head- 
quarters, near the Coliseum, and it is expected that a 
tremendous crowd of prospective buyers of trucks will 
visit Chicago to get in closer touch with the possibilities 


of commercial motor vehicles. At last year’s show, repre- 
sentatives of the lumber industry were so numerous as to 
lead most other lines of business in the list of visitors at 
the show and, in view of the greatly increased interest 
in the truck question, it is probable that lumbermen will 
be more numerous this year than the representatives of 
any other one industry. 

In addition to practical demonstrations on the streets 
of Chicago, the show will afford an opportunity for visit- 
ing lumbermen to gather literature, detailed statistics 
and practical information regarding the various types 
of machines offered for sale to the Jumber trade. A num- 
ber of special lumber bodies will be on exhibition and 
engineers who have studied lumber hauling will be prepared 
to advise lumbermen with regard to the types of body 
construction best adapted to their use. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to furnish 
information regarding any of the trucks exhibited at 
the Chicago show and will be pleased to extend all visit- 
ing lumbermen the usual courtesies. 


Inquiries Count. 


A large number of inquiries continues to come in re- 
garding the various makes of trucks and the _ pos- 
sibilities of utilizing motor delivery under varying ¢ir- 
cumstances. The following letter, received this week 
from a well known eastern lumber company, is an ex- 


ample of the interest that is being shown in many 
quarters: 


We are firmly of the opinion that the motor truck is very 
applicable to the lumber business, not because of the con- 
siderable time saved in delivering only, but the question of 
loading and unloading is similar to that of teams. If the 
portable body could be used to an advantage enabling a truck 
body to be loaded in the yard while the duplicate body is 
delivering a load, there is no question that the truck would 
pay for itself in a very short time and do the work of three 
teams. We would prefer to use a motor truck if it can be 
proved that a truck would do the work of three teams. 

We operate three teams with an average haul of 1,000 feet 
to the load, through the city streets only. There is an opinion 
advanced by several critics that the motor truck will be 
ready for the scrap heap after three years of service and 
that a truck costing $6,000 would involve an item of depre- 
ciation of $2,000 annually. 

If this argument can be satisfactorily refuted, we have no 
doubt that we will purchase a truck in due course. 


A communication from an Illinois dealer contains 
the following paragraph: 


Personally we have not investigated the merits of the 
truck as compared with teams, but would not hesitate to 
adopt the former if it can be shown that it is more eco- 
nomical. We use from two to three teams and haul as high 
as 2,000 feet to a load, but have frequently small loads to 
deliver. The country roads are most of the time practicable 
for a truck. 


An Ohio retail concern writes as follows: 

Do not know whether trucks as now constructed would be 
profitable for us in our town business. If we could handle 
our business more cheaply with trucks than without, would 
use them. We employ three to four teams and deliver from 
our yard to any distance up to 10 miles, charging of course, 
delivery on long hauls. Average load for two horses in 
summer, about 2,500 feet. 

These are isolated instances of the trend of thought 
in lumber circles regarding the adoption of motor de- 
livery. It is to be hoped that the Chicago truck show 
will be productive of much valuable information for 
the benefit of these and many other inquirers. 





LUMBER PROSPECTS IN PITTSBURGH. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 29.—The question of the an- 
nual hemlock peel for this coming spring is interesting 
the Pittsburgh hemlock manufacturers not a little. While 
there has been a general opinion that the new peel is 
regulated largely by the demand of the tanneries for 
bark, this is denied in the lumber circies and the declara- 
tion is made that the peel is to be made this year 
wholly upon the apparent requirements of the market. 
However, it is admitted that there is today a shortage 
of hemlock and fairly firm prices are ruling in spite 
of the somewhat irregular conditions of the past year. 

Taking this matter up recently, prominent Pittsburgh 
hemlock men pointed out that the hemlock trade is prob- 
ably the most puzzling of any of the standard woods 
‘of the present time. It seems to stand between spruce 
on one side and sap and low grades of yellow pines on 
the other. When the demand for sap pines and low 
grades of yellow pine falls below normal production. 
there is an effort to push these woods into the hemlock 
field of trade and as a consequence hemlock has to meet 
an under cutting. On the other hand when this form 
of competition is withdrawn through ‘natural causes, and 
hemlock comes into its own, and perhaps gets a little bet- 
ter than ordinary prices, the substitution of spruce for 
, hemlock follows and a lowering of spruce prices brings 

that grade of lumber into competition. 

In any case, the effect of a change in market condi- 
tions on either low grades of yellow pine and of sap 
pine or of spruce is bound to have some influence fa- 
vorable or unfavorable on hemlock and the demand for 
the latter is likely to be affected to considerable extent. 
In spite of this fact, however, the estimates of the total 
sales through and in Pittsburgh of hemlock the past year 
have indicated a steady decline in the total production 
and marketing of this grade of lumber. 


A Pittsburgh Idea. 


This is a Pittsburgh idea, but has many facts be- 
hind it to support the theory. It is also pointed out 
that in the same manner the Northern pine markets are 
feeling the more pronounced influence of substitution 
just now. The heavy decline in production of white 
pine in Michigan and Wisconsin has been followed by 
steady advancing prices. Cypress has filled in a part of 
this shortage in the Pittsburgh market, put has only just 
begun to be regarded seriously in this respect. Better 
grades of yellow pine and spruce have also had a share 
of the substitution trade. Now comes the remarkable ac- 


tivity among the Pittsburgh trade in securing a connec- 
tion with the Idaho white pine mills. It is coming to 
this market in greater volume each year and this spring 
a number of new connections with Idaho mills have been 
effected that will enable an increase in the marketing 
of this grade of white pine. 

Another feature of the past 12 months in Pittsburgh 
markets has been the appearance of Mexican sugar pine. 
It has been somewhat gingerly handled as yet, but pre- 
dictions are made that it is bound to have a better 
showing as the prices for soft pine go higher and the 
long distance shipping cost can be met because of the 
higher price and scarcity of the home pine supply. 
Sugar pine from the Pacific Coast is expected to make 
its appearance with the opening of the Panama Canal 
and while the influence of this great waterway on the 
lumber market is as yet theoretical, there is more than 
ordinary watchfulness being kept on its development. 

The Lumber Year. 


The closing of the year 1911, in the lumber trade of 
Pittsburgh, has brought to attention again some of the 
more interesting features of Pittsburgh as a lumber mar- 
ket. It has often been a cause for regret that there 
has been no method by which accurate figures could be 
kept of the volume of lumber business done in and 
through Pittsburgh. Careful estimates by the most ex- 
perienced and best informed of the lumbermen have 
given a fairly close figure however as they all practically 
agree when compared afterward. For instance, there has 
been a general admission that during 1911 the total sales 
of lumber in and through this market reached 2,600,000,- 
000 feet. Hemlock has a record of about 800,000,000 
feet, a decline of 200,000,000 feet in five years. Yel- 
low pine Sales are estimated at 600,000,000 feet, a gain 
of 200,000,000 feet in the same period. White pine is 
one of those that have shown the greatest decline, the 
figures showing that 1911 totaled 150,000,000 feet, as 
against 400,000,000 feet five years ago. 

In rittsburgh there are three score wholesale eom- 
panies. There are a score of manufacturing companies. 
The combined capital of the industry reaches above $25,- 
000,000, and the annual business last year approximates 
$60,000,000. These are not the-banner figures of the dis- 
trict by any means, for in better times, the sales have 
gone above 3,000,000,000 feet and the valuation of the 
business over $75,000,000 in the year. Nevertheless, the 
relative business volume has. been at least equal to any 
other point in the country for 1911. 


The Goods 

The Demand 
And— 

The Advertising 


When you engage in a com- 
mercial pursuit your first require- 
ment is ‘‘to have the goods,’’— 
real, honest, bona fide goods. 


To sell these goods, you must 
go where there is a demand for 
your particular product. You can 
sell more ice, for instance, in 
Panama than in Alaska. You 
can sell more boards to lumber 
dealers than to grocers. 


And by the same token, you 
can sell more lumber of any de- 
scription to the dealer whose stock 
is depleted than the dealer who 
is well supplied. 


The man you want to reach is 
the man who is in the market 
NOW. You have the goods; you 
are seeking the demand for those 
goods. 


You can locate the demand for 
lumber always by continuous ad- 
vertising in the leading lumber 
paper. Without steady adver- 
tising you are without steady 
demand. Your sales, your suc- 
cess and your permanency de- 
pend on your advertising in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


The Goods, the Demand, and 
the Advertising — these three, 
and the 


Greatest 


Of These Is 





dvertising 
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WE MAKE LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


In Amounts of 


$100,000 to $5,000,000 


During the past eight years we have loaned about Fifty Million 
Dollars ($50,000,000) to a group of the largest and most conservative 
lumber concerns in the United States. 

We Are Now in the Market 
for several additional Loans and shall be glad to advise with you, if 
you are-considering the advisability of a Loan. We have the cash— 
if you have the timber. 
We are the only large Financial House making 
an exclusive specialty of Loans for lumbermen. 


CLARK L. POOLE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











An opportunity for you 
to participate in the 
large 


profits which 
owners of Pacific North- 
west timber will soon 
realize. Write for in- 
formation. 


R. J. MENZ LUMBER CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 











WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with, 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


~NEW YORK BOSTON 




















Many businesses fail be- 
cause of poor accounts car- 
ried on the books. Avoid 
this loss by using our 


Red Book Service 


which will furnish you with dependable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking trade. Thru 


the services of our 


LAW AND COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 


You can collect those accounts which fail to 
respond when they should. 


LUMBERMENS’ CREDiT ASSOCIATION 


20 West Jackson Blyd., ESTABLISHED 1876 1 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 








WASHINGTON NEWS. 


SUBSTITUTION OF TONNAGE CASES HEARD. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1—In the hearing of the 
matter of substitution of tonnage at transit points before 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner MeCord this week 
other interests than lumber have fully engaged the time 
in presenting their evidence. A number of prominent 
lumbermen were present, however, awaiting that part of 
the hearing which will have an important bearing on the 
lumber business. Among these were A. W. Kreinheder, 
Horace F. Taylor, C. W. Betts, I. N. Stewart, F.. W. 
Vetter, J. B. Wall, Knowlton Mixer, Edwin Goerlitz, W. 
A. Perrin, Newton Scatcherd, all of Buffalo, and W. H. 
Frederick, of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 


Largest Government Timber Tract Ever Offered for 
Sale. 

The largest tract of timber that the Government has 
ever offered will be advertised by the Forest Service 
shortly on the drainage of the north fork of the Joaquin 
River in the Sierra National Forest. Eight hundred 
million feet are in the tract, consisting for the most part 
of sugar and yellow pine, white fir and cedar. Its 
development will probably mean the construction of 
about 70 miles of railroad. A line can be built in on 
the Southern Pacifie at Friant. Because of the large 
investment necessary the Government will offer a 20-year 
contract, with two years’ allowance for construction 
work. The minimum prices are sugar pine $3, yellow 
pine $2.50, fir $1 and cedar $1. A new plan will be 
tried for the readjustment of stumpage prices. A certain 
price is to be paid for the first five years. After that 
time the readjustment will be made by the Forester every 
five years based on the current market value of lumber 
in that market. The award will be made about the Ist of 
August. 

Forest Service Appropriation. 

The appropriation for the Forest Service for the next 
fiscal year as recommended by the House Committee on 
Agriculture in the Agricultural appropriation bill re- 
ported to the House on Monday is $5,115,245, which is 
$383,370 less than estimated. The appropriation for 
fighting forest fires is cut from $1,000,000 to $150,000. 
The service is authorized to permit timber and other 
forests products cut or removed from the national for- 
ests except the Black Hills and the Harney National 
Forests in South Dakota to be exported from the State, 
Territory or District of Alaska in which these forests 
are situated. The exportation of dead and insect-infested 
timber only from the Black Hills and Harney Forests 
shall certify that the ravages of the destructive insects 
in the forests are checked, but in no case after July 1, 
1914. Provision of $200,000 is made for fighting and 
preventing forest fires in cases of extraordinary emer- 
gency. 

Bids for Stumpage Timber. 

Bids have just been opened at the Forestry Bureau for 
the cutting of stumpage timber under Government super- 
vision on the Sitgreaves and Apache National Forests 
and the Fort Apache Indian Reservation. The cutting 
comprises 600,000,000 feet, 300,000,000 feet on the Indian 
reservation and 300,000,000 feet on the two national 
forests. The only bid received was from the Navajo 
Lumber & Timber Co., of Holbrook, Ariz. It offered 
$2.50 for the first five years and $3 for the second five 
years a thousand feet. According to the advertisement 
of the department a 10-year contract was desired. Two 
years’ allowance was made for improvements. While 
the contract has not been awarded it was stated on good 
authority that this bid will be accepted. 


Killed Timber Sales. 

W. B. Greeley, silviculture branch of the Forest Serv- 
ice, in speaking of the killed timber which had been 
sold recently, gave the following figures: In the last 
18 months the Government has sold 365,000,000 feet in 
western Montana and northern Idaho. The most recent 
sale, two weeks ago, was a tract of 25,000,000 feet on 
the Two Medicine River, on the Lewis & Clarke National 
Forest. This consisted mostly of logpole pine, Douglas 
fir-and Engelman spruce. Fifty-five million feet was 
recently sold on the St. Joe River in Tdaho. This was 
mostly white pine. 


Philippine Forestry News. 

Maj. George P. Ahern, director of the Bureau of 
Forestry in the Philippines, gives some interesting facts 
concerning the resources of these insular possessions in 
lumber. He estimates that the islands contain 200,000,- 
000,000 b. f. of timber, and that there is a market de- 
mand for this. Contrary to popular impression, he says, 
‘‘much of the timber is so located aléng the sea coast, 
on navigable rivers, and lakes or on fairly level land, 
as to be easily logged by team.’’ It is also in extensive 
tracts, in many cases running up into hundreds of square 
miles, where the cut will run from 10,000 to 50,000 b. f. 
an acre. The labor question is not serious. With an 
American foreman better results are obtained from Fil- 
ipinos than American labor in the woods and mills. 
Sixty steam sawmills are in operation, though the cut is 
small. 

Concerning markets Major Ahern says: 

‘The world furnishes no greedier market than that which 
exists for Philippine timber. At the prevailing prices, and 
they are very high, the largest producers of lumber in the 
islands could contract for their entire output a year in 
advance. Timber users find it almost impossible to ade- 
quately fill their needs. The Government has had to take 
special measures to secure timber for public buildings. 

Oregon pine and California redwood are imported to help 
out the local supply. The amount of native timber cut and 


manufactured is so inadequate to fill the local demand 
that there is little inducement to export. If the local mar- 
ket should become overstocked there is an unlimited field 
abroad. China, Japan and Australia use 200,000,000 feet 
of American lumber a year. The Philippine forests are avail- 
able for supplying much of this. The United States and 
Europe are constantly demanding the better grades, where 
some of the most abundant of native woods are known as 
“Philippine mahogany” because of their richness of grain 
and beauty of color. 


Express Rate Hearing Begins. 


A hearing began Wednesday in the Cabinet room of 
the New Willard Hotel before Commissioner Lane, ‘‘in 
the matter of express rates, practices, accounts and rev- 
enues.’’ This is the second hearing that has been held on 
this matter, the first having been held a short time ago in 
New York City. It was stated that this hearing will 
probably last from one to two weeks according to the 
cross-examinations which the witnesses must undergo. The 
case of the shippers is in the hands of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Associations, represented by the transportation 
departments of the chambers of commerce of Boston, New 
York and other large cities. D. O. Ives and his assistant, 
H. Chandler, are representing the shippers. The express 
companies are represented by Walker D. Hines, as joint 
counsel. Other attorneys present are T. B. Harrison, 
C. W. Stockton and M. Shearrer. 

All of the larger express companies in the country are 
represented in one way or another, as well as between 
250 and 300 organizations. The session on Wednesday 
morning was taken up explaining technically exhibits 
which will be introduced as testimony. 





COMPLAINTS FILED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—American Lumber & Export 
Co. vs. Southern Railway Co.—FPetitioner prays that the de- 
fendant may be required to answer charges, and that after 
due hearing and investigation an order be made by the com- 
mission commanding the defendant to cease and desist from 
the violation of the act to regulate commerce, and establish 
and put in force and apply as a maximum rate in the future 
for the transportation of lumber between Mobile, Ala., and 
Morristown, Tenn., just rates and further to pay complain- 
ant reparation of unlawful charges made. 


J. J. Newman Lumber Co., of Hattiesburg, Miss., vs. South- 
ern Railway et al.—Complainant prays that defendants be 
required to answer charges that a hearing and investigation 
be had and that after such hearing and investigation an 
order be made commanding said defendants to cease and 
desist from the violation of act to regulate commerce, and 
to pay to complainant reparation and such orders as the 
commission may deem best. 


Danville Lumber & Manufacturing Co. vs. Southern Rail- 
road Co. and Columbia, Newberry & Laurens Railroad Co.— 
Complaint prays that defendants be made to desist from 
violation to regulate commerce and that they be required to 
put into force a rate of 141% cents per hundred pounds any 
quantity, on lumber, from points between Chapin and White 
Rock, 8S. C., to Danville, Va. Also that commission make 
such reparation to complainant as in its judgment seems 
best. 


Philadelphia Veneer & Lumber Co. (Ine.), of Knoxville, 
Tenn., vs. the Central Railroad of New Jersey ; Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co. ; Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac Railroad Co.; Clyde Steamship Co.; Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co.; the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co.; Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co.; Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.: Norfolk & Western Railroad Co., and the 
Southern Railroad Co.—Complainant prays that rate of 20 
eents a 100 pounds in lieu of 81 cents be made on cedar 
logs from New York City to Knoxville, Tenn., and that 
reparation be made complainant of $1,732.88 for over- 
charges. 


There will be a hearing at Lansing, Mich., February 
24, 1912, before Special Examiner Flynn, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in these cases: 

Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. vs. Manistee & North Eastern 
Railroad Co. et al. 


Dudley Lumber Co. vs. Grand Trunk Western Railway Co. 
et al. 





DULUTH HEARING ADJOURNED TO WASH- 
INGTON. 


DuLutH, MINN., Jan, 29.—The rate hearing which was 
begun here before Commissioner Harlan, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was adjourned after three 
sessions to Washington, D. C., where it will be resumed 
February 16. It is expected that Duluth will come out 
victorious in this rate hearing, for the traffie commission 
of the Duluth Commercial Club feels satisfied that for 
the first time it has had a good opportunity to disclose 
and prove that Duluth is the place where lake and rail 
rates should break, and that the 'lwin Cities have profited 


for years on rates that have been discriminatory to the 


head of the lakes. 


IN APPROPRIATE COMMAND. 


(Concluded from front page.) 


all of the other officers and directors have earned 
their places upon the official roster of the organiza- 
tion. 

The fact that the Kentucky Lumber Co.’s office is 
but two floors removed from the association’s head- 
quarters in the First National Bank Building, Cincin- 
nati, will also be a factor in expediting the work. 
Mr. DeLaney can continue in constant touch with the 
general and detailed work conducted by the secre- 
tary’s office and can lend to the entire organization 
that stimulus that goes with the personal supervision 
and direction of a forceful executive. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins with Mr. De- 
Laney ’s many friends in congratulating him upon his 
elevation to the presidency of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States. It is an 
honor which he has deserved, a step forward in a 
useful career, 
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COMMENT ON THE COST OF MANUFACTURE. 


[By Leon B. Stoddard, Grande Ronde Lumber Co., Grande Ronde, Ore. | 


Considerable interest appears to have been aroused by 
the series of articles on cost of manufacture which have 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently. There 
ean be no doubt that the expositions of the methods of 
accounting presented especially appealed to a great num 
ber of your readers who are connected with manufactur- 
ing operations and to whom this subject is one of no 
small importance. 

Of all the articles published the one contributed by 
M. L. Wuescher, of the Great Southern Lumber Com 
pany, which appeared in your issue of July 8, 1911, was 
unquestionably the most thorough and complete. Mr. 
Wuescher’s presentation of his scheme of accounts 
reveals a thorough knowledge of the subject and careful 
study of the elements and principles involved. 

The writer acknowledges his appreciation of Mr. 
Wuescher’s efforts in preparing such a lucid explanation 
of a rather complex and intricate part of sawmill 
accounting, bespeaking considerable painstaking analysis 
as well as expenditure of much time and thought in 
preparation. Therefore it is with no intention of dis 
paraging Mr. Wuescher’s ability that I have undertaken 
to point out a few errors which seem worthy of attention. 
Though four months have passed since Mr. Wuescher’s 
article appeared it is hoped that this will not appear an 
untimely, even if it be a tardy, criticism. 

Tn the article referred to, under the division of ‘‘Over 
head Charges,’’ there are included (item 94) ‘¢ Discount 
on Taumber Tnvoices’’? and (item 95) ‘* Allowances on 
Lumber.’’ This treatment of these items as factors in 
the cost of production I question and shall attempt to 


* show is erroneous. 


Recently, in examining the monthly cost statement of 
a large western mill I discovered the same errors thai 
are patent in Mr. Wuescher’s exposition, and this cir- 
cumstanece prompted me to undertake the correction of a 
prevalent misconception of the proper allocation of these 
accounts. 
Items to Which Exception Is Taken. 


Granting that the other elements of cost in Mr. 
Wuescher’s ‘‘Statement No. 2’’ are correctly stated, and 
that the items are properly chargeable to manufacturing 
costs, we may pass directly to the items to which excep 
tion is taken. Taking the arbitrary figures used by Mr. 
Wuescher the costs given may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


Divisions 1 to 3—prime average cost.......... $10.85 





Division 4—overhead charges................ 2.20 

Cost el DreGacton. (ie4) a6 65.6 we s.s.a 9.00 sleeve 12.53 
Marketing cost: [SAWING oo. essisccccenccs 50 

NAMM EN MNAIED Crececs'ts bos a eslaistorsiele .50 1.00 

Total production and marketing.......... 13.55 
Arbitrary charges; Commercial discounts..... .30 

PUIG WOANGCES 66.6000 s 000s 0s 10 40 

MOTAUECONt AIVCHAD Ors. cs. ay piccalvceto eile oue eres wes $13.93 


Ignoring the question as to whether overhead charges 
should be distributed or applied en masse, the method 
of determining cost of production can safely be admitted 
as correct to the point where the marketing costs are 
included; and the addition of marketing costs to deter 
mine average cost of lumber shipped is in line with 
regular accounting practice. 

This brings us to consideration of what I have desig 
nated as ‘‘ Arbitrary Charges.’’ The crux of the matter 
rests on the fact that discount on sales and allowances 
on lumber are the direct result of trading operations ; 
therefore these items belong in the trading statement and 
can not properly be considered as part of the manufac- 
turing section. 

Obviously, if no lumber were sold during the period 
there would be no allowances, and if no invoices were 
subject to discount within the period there would be no 
discounts allowed. But, following out Mr. Wuescher’s 
line of reasoning, if lumber is sold in April, for instance, 
and the invoices for it are discounted or allowances 
granted during May, the cost of: May production is 
increased accordingly, though none of the discounts or 
allowances arise from the op- 
erations of the latter month. gj,yyy 77% __ Mans 
Clearly this is an incorrect ,....-—@<— 1 — 
conclusion and is at variance a - 
with the actual facts of the 
case. 

The Proposition Simplified. 

In order to further illus- 
trate wherein such a course is “7 
founded on a fallacy we may 
state the proposition in a 
simpler way, though the dif 
ference is only in degree and 
not in kind. Suppose ‘‘A’’ 
buys (or produces) an article, 
say a pen knife for instance, 
which costs him $2; he sells 
it to ‘‘B’’ at an “agreed price 
of $3, subject to 2 per cent 
discount for prompt payment. 
After the article is delivered 
‘*B’? discovers a flaw or for 
other reasons demands a re 
duetion of 50 cents, which 
perforce is allowed, and the 
balance promptly paid. Then 





MOVEMENTS OF PINE 


consider the final status of the transaction, which will 
stand thus: 


Original GmMountiok Pil... .i.cisecsoescies $3.00 

Less deduction allowed...............- 50 

Less discount allowed on balance....... 05 55 

Net amount. realized: ...csccsc ccee cass $2.45 
C500) 0 TL. Le a 2.00 
SRS SPO gl ravaisve «hbase oie 3% Gerd merece s $ .45 


On the other hand, if we follow Mr. Wuescher’s pian, 
the transaction would appear thus: 


Amount of bill, taken as absolute............. $3.00 
Be OVI MNG Le COSB 515 td. 0-0 eeiireor os Arie am OOS OLE $2.00 
AGG Geduction: allowed. ....6c...0ccweessseceese 50 
AAG GISCOUNE RILOWEEs ..oo.:cckso sot cemewesecns .05 

MU COG os5 3 orS0. a 14S adh ace 6 ee MEER ORE 2.55 

go 2 I 15 1) 1 a 2 ee a ae $ .45 


Reverting to Mr. Wuescher’s ‘‘Statement No. 2,’’ and 
considering the method of determining net gain, it would 
properly appear thus: 











Cost of production......... 10,000 M ft.@$12.53 $125,250 
Selling and shipping........ 10,000 Mft.@ 1.00 10,000 
Total cost f. 0. b.... .. 10,000 M ft.@$13.53 $135,250 
INDERROI OR ood 6. citi sio 1b: Scstene wide 10,000 M ft.@ 15.00 150,000 
Less discount and_= allow- 
oy aa eg ES A 10,000 M ft. @$4,000 








INGE -TORHZGQ. i Si ceed 10,000 M ft.@$14.60 $146,000 


ING i GME oe ha ase sre etevdcetn te 10,000 M ft.@$1,075 $ 10,750 
While the net result as regards profit realized is iden- 
tical there is a wide difference in the principles involved. 
Inasmuch as the determination of the profit is not the 
sole object sought where cost accounts are employed, the 
distinction between the two methods is extremely essen- 
tial. For if we were only concerned with ascertaining 
average net profits, all items of expense could as well be 
charged direct to profit and loss, and income credited to 
the same account; the resultant difference would show the 
proper profit or loss and minute classification had better 
he dispensed with. 


Figuring Net Sales. 


While there is no mention made as to the method by 
which Mr. Wuescher figures net sales, undoubtedly the 
same plan is followed that obtains in ordinary accounting 
practice. That is, sales account is credited for gross 
amount of lumber invoices baSed on delivered prices, 
from which sum freight on shipments is deducted, as 
shown by returned expense bills. Surely it can not be 
maintained that the gross amount of sales is absolute and 
that freight on delivered shipments is to be considered as 
. factor in cost of production. Then why should strictly 
analogous items which are also negative to sales be 
treated in a different manner? If discounts and allow- 
ances are chargeable to manufacturing cost, then why 
should not freight on shipments be charged likewise, when 
these accounts all come from the same source, namely, 
the sale of finished product? , ; 

Is it not clear that it would be fallacious to treat 
freight in such a manner? Then it most assuredly fol- 
lows that such a course as regards discounts and aliow- 
anees is equally in error, and will not square with the 
fundamental principle of accounts, which may be summed 
up in the simple words: Common sense. bs 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN SAWN PITCH PINE TIMBER. 


The accompanying chart showing the fluctuations 
in prices, stocks and consumption of sawn pitch pine 
timber during 1911 was prepared by Smith, Tyrer & 
Co., of Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Liverpool, England. 
The stocks and consumption include Liverpool and 
Manchester; the black line indicating stocks, the red 
line, consumption and the blue line, prices. Figures 
for stocks and consumption rise or fall 500 loads for 
each line. Prices rise or fall 6d. per load for each 
line and are caleulated on a basis of 30-foot average 
cube, sawn timber of good average quality, steamer 
shipments: 
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STOCKS, PRICES AND CONSUMPTION IN 1911. 
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We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $200,000 and 
upwards secured by first mort- 
gage on high grade accessible 
standing timber owned by estab- 


& - 

& 

j lished, going lumber companies. 
8 
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Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
CHICAGO. 6 


First National Bank Building, 
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a This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 


Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timberland bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 
Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
L Com. Nat’! Bank Bldg., 
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Canadian and American 


TIMBER BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, secured 
by first mortgages. Proceeds can be used 
to enlarge operations, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds payable seri- 
ally at definite periods. 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in any 
part of the world, made by cruisers of experi- 
ence. 


Correspondence Invited. 


-LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO., 


LIMITED. 


Metropolitan Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. 2. EWAIRT 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


) 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


826-7 Henry Building, 
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For Long Periods of Time in 
= Amounts From $100,000 Up. 
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We have been in the lumber business tor ove: 
thirty years. 


=~ We now control and operate a number of mills 

We have been loaning money to lumbermcn 
for many years. 

T These facts make us especially fitted to kx w 

the wants of lumbermen, and to meet thm, 














|| Lyon, Gary & Company 
LL. 140 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


a 
f ‘ 
Makes a specialty of 
loaning money secured 
by mortgages on timber lands 


























DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital, - — $1,000,000.00 


1,350,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided 
Profits over 








Interviews 
solicited. 


Correspondence 
invited. 
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Timber Bonds 


Bought and Sold 


We are in the market at all times to 
purchase outright whole issues of 
$100,000 and upwards. We offer 
for sale Timber bonds in denominations 


of $500 and $1000 yielding 6 percent. 


Yard, Otis & Taylor 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


105 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 











British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 


All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers. 


Correspondence solicited from 
bonafide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE “org Witenes. 


4i1SEYMOUR sr” Vancouver, B.C. 
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MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 








ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL SOUVENIR. 

Of the numerous souvenirs distributed annually, few 
possess qualities that sustain the favorable impression 
they commonly make when originally presented. When, 
however, to usefulness and attractiveness durability is 
joined, a souvenir is likely to be a constant suggestion 
of excellence in the product of the giver. The accom- 
panying illustration reproduces the back of a combined 
hand mirror and paper weight being distributed by 
the Cyclone Blow Pipe Co., of Chicago, well known ds 
designer, maker and installer of blowpipe systems of 
all kinds. The souvenir is useful as a paper weight, 
and when used on the desk for that purpose it is con- 
venient for use as a hand mirror, the glass in it being 
excellent in quality and large enough to be serviceable. 


CXCLONE ARREST ER 
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SOUVENIR HAND MIRROR AND PAPER WEIGHT. 


The Cyclone company has 5,000 of the mirrors for 
distribution and will be pleased to send one on requ.-s: 
The favor with which they have met is indicated wv 
the fact that many persons who received them tare 
asked for more. 





ASBESTOS SHINGLE BULLETIN. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 100 William 
street, New York city, has issued a bulletin describing its 
‘¢J-M Transite’’ asbestos shingles. The booklet contains 
twenty-four pages, illustrating and describing the shin- 
gles in detail and showing a number of prominent build- 
ings roofed with these shingles. 





HORIZONTAL BAND RESAWING ATTACHMENT. 


W. B. Mershon & Co., of Saginaw, Mich., are furnish- 
ing the trade with a new horizontal band resawing at- 
tachment, as shown by tke accompanying illustration, and 
designed for use in connection with planers and matchers. 

Demand for a tool which will plane and resaw at the 
same operation being limited, W. B. Mershon & Co., with 
customary enterprise, have undertaken to supply such a 
tool without making it incumbent upon the purchaser to 
buy a special planer, as the resawing attachment shown 
may be used in connection with any standard planer. 

The bed of the machine is adjustable to the height 
of any planer and matcher and the wheels are likewise 
adjustable; both simulta- . 
neously, for straight sawing, 
and independently for bevel 
sawing, as for the making of 
bevel siding, ete. 

The saw is guided by pat- 
ent ball bearing crowding 
wheels, the advantage 
claimed for these being that 
they support and stiffen the 
saw and that they can not 
clog with sawdust. 

The machine is supplied 
with the latest spring bal- 
ance straining device, steel 
locomotive rim wheels, ham- 
mered crucible steel arbors 
with self adjusting and self 
oiling journal boxes. 

It will be noted that the 
resaw is equipped with 
guards to protect the oper- 
ator and to give the machine 
itself a finished appearance. 

This attachment is de- 
signed to withstand a feed 
of 200 lineal feet or less a 
minute, according to the 
character and width of the 
timber sawn. The machine 
weighs 5,000 pounds. Addi- 
tional particulars will be 
promptly furnished by the 
manufacturers on request. 
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HANDY POCKET LUMBER SCALE. 

A very compact and convenient pocket lumber scale, 
as shown by the accompanying illustration, is being 
distributed by the Southern Saw & Machinery Works, 
of Atlanta, Ga. The device consists of a slotted cellu- 


loid envelope on the outside of which are shown the 
various lengths. <A 
card inclosed shows 


A rie 5 POCKET CONVENIENTLY 
the widths and LymBer SCALE ARRANGED 
thicknesses and, in 
columns — opposite 
the contents in _ sizes LENGTHS 
fectaorosaen piece “etc | O22) 1%. 16) Ae" 20) 22) 26 
of the length indi- x2 1a | 2] 2 | 2] 3] 3i] 33 | 
cated by the figure CONTENTS IN FEET PER EACH PIECE 
at the top of its 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
SOUTHERN SAW & 
MACHINERY WORKS 


103 SOUTH FORSYTH ST. 


respective column. 
Contents are thus 
determined for 
regular dimension 
from 1x2x10 to 14 


x16x24 by simply ATLANTA, GA., U. S. A. 
moving the in- 


closed card up or 
down until the de- 
sired width is 
shown through the 
slot at the left, 
when the contents 
are shown through 





the right hand slot 
under the desired 
length. 
The device, be- 
sides being com- 
pact and conven- 
ient, is flexible, THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
durable and wet- WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 
proof, and is de- BOILERS, STEAM & GASOLINE 


signed to withstand 
the rough outdoor 
service to which it 
is sure to be sub- 
jected in the hands of the busy lumberman. One of the 
pocket scales will be sent by the Southern company on 
request. 


AN ICEWAY LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE. 
CADILLAC, MICH., Jan. 29.—The accompanying cut 


s.ows a logging train of the Loud-Hoeft Lumber Co. 
cu route over their ice road to the mills. The locomo- 


ENGINES AND GENERAL EQUIP- 
MENTS IN THE SOUTHERN 
STATES 











tive has behind it 75,400 feet of logs and is apparently 
the latest type of this peculiar engine. 
The I. Stephenson Co., of Wells, Mich., 


is operating a 
similar road and engine. 








MERSHON BAND RESAWING ATTACHMENT ADAPTABLE TO ANY PLANER. 
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IMPROVED CABINET SURFACE PLANER. 

One illustration accompanying this article shows the 
new cabinet or surface planer made by the H. B. 
Smith Machine Co., of Smithville, N. J., as the com- 
pany now prefers to build it. This machine can be 
fitted with the Smith two-knife head as in the past 
and when so equipped the jointing and grinding at 
tachments shown in the other illustrations are not re 
quired. As regularly constructed this machine is 
equipped with patent sectional feed rolls and chip 
breakers and the Smith new round head with self- 
hardening cutters. These require the jointing and 
grinding attachments. 

The frame of this machine is cast hollow, including 
front and rear cross girts, making a very strong con- 
struction and supporting the working parts in a sub- 
stantial manner. The bed is heavy and deeply ribbed, 
having a vertical movement of seven inches on long 
inclines extending from the front to the rear of the 





TOP VIEW OF PLANER, SHOWING GRINDING 


ATTACHMENT. 


framing. Vertical adjustments are made by hand and 
by power, the former adjustment being made by the 
hand wheels shown in front and the power adjustment 
by means of the lever on the front, left side, which 
operates a friction clutch. A belt binder hinged on a 
trunnion independent of the shaft stops and starts the 
feed, a gravity locking bar keeping the belt taut. 
The machine regularly provides for feeds of 20 and 
30 feet a minute, but additional rates of feed may be 
obtained by additional pulleys. The feed works of 
the machine consist of five-inch feed rolls, two above 
and two below, and all strongly driven. The first 
upper feed roll is in sections. Front and rear rolls are 
131% inches from center to center, thus permitting the 
planing of pieces as short as 131% inches without re- 





TOP VIEW OF PLANER SHOWING JOINING 


ATTACHMENT. 
quiring another piece of stock to shove them through. 
The sectional feed rolls are a modification of the Smith 
patent rolls, the sections of which are made 2 inches 
wide, each being given a pressure by a spring of 
limited movement, causing a double roller over each 
section to give the necessary pressure to insure positive 
feed. 

The sectional chip breakers are 
made to correspond with the see 
tional feed rolls and the ‘chip 
breaker bar is in contact with the 
feed roll in such a manner that the 
roll assists in lifting it when too 
thick a piece of stock is fed into 
the machine. The jointing bar 1s 
placed. directly over the head an ! 
is so arranged that the jointins 
tcol comes in contact with the 
running kead jointing all cutters 
level to the planer bed. This joint 
ing changes the angle of the cut 
ting edge, making it.too blunt for 
easy cutting, so that a grinding 
tool has been designed to operate 
on the same jointing bar, thus mak- 
ing a perfect cutting edge. 

Further details regarding this “ 
planer are given in a booklet is- 
sued by the Smith company, which 


SMITH CABINET 1 
will be sent on request. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


PATTERN LUMBER REQUIREMENTS. 


The manufacturer of the wooden patterns used in 
foundry work requires a considerable annual volume of 
lumber and this has become a specialty of certain 
lumber wholesalers. The standards for this class of 
work are very severe, requiring not only specially selected 
stock but stock which has been specially manufactured 
and seasoned. This is clearly indicated by the discus- 
sion of the subject in ‘‘ Wood Pattern Making,’’ a new 
book by Horace T. Purfield, an instructor in the manual 
training school connected with the high school at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., which has recently been published by the 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 

The book is a complete manual of instruction in pat- 
tern making and while perhaps specially intended for the 
manual school student desiring to become proficient in 
pattern making, it answers equally well as a shop manual. 
The book is written in a lucid and interesting style and 
is such a hook as anyone especially interested in the 
general problem of lumber uses and consumption woule 
he eut to read through with interest and _ profit: 

Chapter 8 of the book is devoted to materials and gives 
a erert deal of excellent information on the subject 
with which lumbermen are already familiar. In the 
chanter on materials, however, the information en the 
snecial requirements for pattern lumber will doubtless 
he rew to menv readers of the AMERIC‘N LUMLPERMAN 


and the 








essential part of it is here reprinted: 


What is known as quarter-sawn lumber is the best for pat- 
tern work and all woodwork because it is not so likely to 
warp as is the regular, or bastard-sawn. However, quarter- 
ing is a very wasteful way of sawing lumber, and involves 
an extra cost. But for pattern work that must be made thin, 
it pays to use quarter-sawn lumber, éven if it does cost more. 

Another very important factor in connection with lumber 
for patterns is, that it should be thoroughly seasoned before 
being used, if possible, by what is known as the natural or 
air-seasoning process. The seasoning should continue for at 
least two years, in order that the natural gums of the wood 
may become fixed; that the rapid drying of the kiln will not 
drive them out, and in that way make the wood more porous. 
Lumber intended for pattern work, if allowed to remain in 
a shed with a waterproof roof for two years, will give better 
results than lumber exposed to all sorts of weather for six 
months, and then placed in a dry kiln to finish the process. 
For 1-inch lumber two years is enough; thicker planks will, 
of course, need more time, say four years for 2-inch. How- 
ever, lumber cannot be so thoroughly seasoned as to give 
= ne of form and durability to patterns made 
rom it. 

Besides being thoroughly seasoned, lumber for patterns 
should be straight and even in grain, not too hard to he 
easily worked, yet not so soft as to be unduly injured by the 
rough usage patterns must necessarily undergo in the foun- 
dry. There is no wood that fulfills these conditions better 
than what is known as white pine (Pinus strobus), some- 
times called ‘‘cork pine.” because of the cork-like appearance 
of the bark. 'This wood, when thoroughly seasoned, will re- 
tain its shape very admirably under the excessive atmospheric 
changes that patterns have to undergo from pattern shop to 
foundry, and from fe-»dry to the storage loft. When first 
cost need not be cons’ red and it should not be in the case 
of small standard patt:rns, mahogany, what is known in the 
market as Honduras mahogany, is the best wood for all 
natterns; it is very even and straight in the grain, not so 
hard but that it can be easily worked, and retains its form 
and size to a remarkable degree. One thing to be men- 
tioned in this connection is the arranging or combining the 
several nieces of which a pattern is made in such a way that 
any shrinking or swelling of the wood shall not change the 
shane or size of the pattern: This is an important matter 
in some classes of work and should have the careful consid- 
eration of the pattern maker. especially in the case of stand- 
erd natterns. If this is done it will add considerably to the 
durability of a pattern. * * * Patterns made of wood 
must be varnished or they will soon go to pieces. 


This hook sells for $1.25, prepaid, and while a desira- 
ble addition to the practical lumberman’s library is also 
a book which his son of the schoolboy age, if at all 
handy with tools, or if a practical turn of mind, would 
be very glad to get hold of. 





‘*‘DRYER DOPE.’’ 

‘Dryer Dope’’ is the title of a booklet just issued 
by the National Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 
The booklet illustrates and describes the ‘‘ National 
vertical piping for dry kilns,’’ designated by the 
company as ‘‘The only system without a kick.’’ The 
booklet is so attractively pictured and worded that 
the reader is carried through it without a stop. It 
contains illustrations of cars, thermometers and other 
kiln equipment, together with letters telling ‘‘ What 
the Big Bosses Say’’ about National drying systems. 
The National people will send the booklet if asked. 





‘LANER, SHOWING THAT IT WILL PLANE DIFFERENT 
THICKNESSES AT ONE OPERATION. 






































Leading Gasoline Truck 
of America 











THE “*Mack” Lumber Truck is built for Lumber Service 

and is equipped with every time and labor saving device 
to facilitate the handling of timber. See-the rear view of 
truck above illustrated. The large number of “Mack” 
Trucks now employed in the lumber industry, doing satisfac- 
tory service under every condition of road and weather, are 
most positive proofs of “‘ Mack” efficiency; built in all sizes 
1 to 10 tons. Send us your requirements and we will 
gladly submit estimate on cost of installation, 


Catalog at your pleasure. 





International Motor Co. 


Executive Offices: Works : 
30 Church Street, ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
NEW YORK. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Sales and Service Stations in all large cities. 
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PINE LOGS OR LUMBER 


FOR SALE. 


We own and offer for sale on the Maganetawan River, 
about thirty miles from Georgian Bay, in the Township of 
McKenzie, approximately seven and a half million feet of 
pine logs, Government scale. 

Ready for early delivery. Logs can be driven to Byng 
Inlet in about three weeks’ time. 

Will sell logs at a price delivered Byng Inlet, in one or 
two lots; or, 

Will sell the product at mill on Georgian Bay; or, will 
guarantee cost of sawing and towing. 
The stock is of superior quality. 

diameter and over. 95% white pine. 80% 16’ lengths. 

Logs now accessible for inspection. We will arrange to 
convey buyers from Deer Lake Station, twenty-three miles 
north of Parry Sound on the C. & N. O. Ry. Three days 
will be ample time to make inspection. 

Further particulars given to prospective buyers. 

Address as below: 


HOLT TIMBER COMPANY, Limited, 


926 Manhattan Building, Chicago, Illinois; 
Or, Whitestone, Ontario, Canada. 


85% of scale 10” in 








J. J. Newman Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER AND 
BOX SHOOKS 


Daily Capacity, 500,000 Feet. 








General Sales Office: 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Office: 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 





Mills at Hattiesburg and Sumrall,Miss., on Mississippi Central Railroad 
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COLUMBIAN 


Lath Yarn, Shingle Yarn, Un- 
tarred LathYarn, Box Shook 
Twine, Kindling Wood Yarn 
and Clapboard Yarn 


is used extensively by the 
mill men of this country and 
would be universally used 
if all the buyers of mill sup- 
plies knew it as we do. 


Tell us the kind you use 
and we'll send you a liberai 
sample and tell you where 
you can buy it at close hand. 


We also manufacture Manila 
Rope, Transmission Rope, 
Hoisting Rope, Towing Rope, 
Sisal Rope, and Raft Rope. 
If interested, write 


Columbian Rope Co. 


Manufacturers of Rope and Commercial Twines. 


1515-1559 Genesee Street, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


New York Office and Warehouse, 62 South St. 
Chicago Office and Warehouse, 370 River St. 
Boston Office, 29 Cooledge Rd., Boston, Mass. 








Get our right and 
plans, showing 
you how to build 
and sell this silo 
from stock al- 
ready in your 
yard. 





Common Sense Silo 
Plan Company, 


=" KANSAS CITY, - MO. 














— ESTABLISHED 1890 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 


618 Chamber of C ce Bldg., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade 
of Cook County for Cook county dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 





Collections and Mechanics Liens 














BRITISH COLUMBIA LAND LAWS. 


Proposed Changes in Land Act—Notable Revisions in 
Staking, Leases, Licenses and Other Measures. 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 29.—Many and important de- 
partures are made from the present provisions of the 
Land Act dealing with timberlands and their administra- 
tion in the bill brought down in the provincial house this 
week. This is the measure that has been looked for since 
the report of the forestry commission was made a year 


ago. tt has been laid before the legislature early to 
enable those interested to consider it, so that when 
brought up in committee amendments may be made. °* 


Timber Claim Staking. 

The old method of staking a timber claim is entirely 
abandoned. In eases where the present reservation may 
in future be opened up, the land will be first cruised as 
to quality of timber and surveyed, after which licenses 
will be offered for it by tender. The bonus on these 
licenses is fixed in several ways according to conditions, 
but principally so much a thousand feet in addition to 
the royalty imposed under the Land Act. In this respect 
the act may be said to be a combination of the best fea 
tures of the legislation of Ontario, the Dominion of Can- 
ada and the United States. 

Timber leases as they at present exist will be recog- 
nized and continued in future, but as certain leaseholders 
come up for renewal new terms will be imposed by the 
forestry department in view of the terms and conditions 
imposed on other holders of timber so as far as possible 
to maintain them all on an equality. 

In regard to timber licenses, it is provided that all 
surveys of special licenses -shall be completed before 
March 13, 1918, the Government retaining the power to 
compel and control surveys. If due diligence be not ob- 
served by the holder, the department may direct surveys 
to be made and charge expenses up to the holder. Simple 
regulations are put in force for surveying land held under 
timber license as distinct from agricultural surveys. 

Pulp Limits Licenses. 

As to pulp limits, licenses will be sold on more fav- 
orable cases than for sawmilling purposes. Present pulp 
concessions will remain unchanged until they are renewed. 
For the purpose of uniformity, the Government retains 
the licensing system in this instance, although conditions 
are much altered. 

Under the Act, provisions are made for the creation 
of forest reserves on the basis of and mainly for the 
purpose of reforestation. 

Provisions are made for the carriage and transport and 
price of the products of the forest and for the taking 
and using of land for right of way. 

There is no interference with the present provisions 
of the Land Act in respect to timber scaiing and measure- 
ment, but in districts where there are no official scalers 
provisions analogous to those in the Ontario Cullers’ 
Act will be put in force, reqmring examination and h- 
censing of unofficial sealers. 

The present law in respect to timber marking and 
manufacturing within the province of timber products 
will remain practically unchanged. 


Prevention of Fires. 

Entirely new and important features of the law relate 
to the prevention of fire. For practical purposes they are 
divided into two parts. One relates to the disposition of 
debris, and the second to the precautions to be observed 
in the use of fires. In regard to the first, it is made 
compulsory to dispose of dangerous accumulations. The 
department, while recognizing the recommendations of 
the forestry commission, was careful to recognize the 
financial difficulties in the way of putting them com- 
pletely into effect. The new regulations will conform 
largely to those in force in the Western States. Special 
provisions are made for the clearing away of debris 
around camps, mills, mines, engines, on right of way 
of telephone, telegraph, electric power and other lines. 
In respect to railways,’a safety zone is created on either 
side to the width of 200 feet, which must be kept clear 
of all combustible material. In every case the depart- 
ment retains the power of doing at the expense of the 
responsible party what that person fails to perform in 
accordance with the requirements of the Act. 

Logging operators may be required in the case of 
dangerous slash to make special provision for the pre- 
vention of fire, when the minister requires it. 


Forest Protection Fund. 


The main feature of the provisions as to fire prevention 
is the creation of a forest protection fund. Every owner 
of timber lands, whether in the nature of crown grants, 
lease or licenses, will be required to contribute 1 cent 
an acre toward this fund, and shall in addition be re- 
quired to pay 2%4 cents a thousand feet cut as a con- 
tribution to the expense of looking after fires and fitting 
out fire crews. Crown granted lands which do not pay 
royalty on the cut are required to pay 2 cents an acre. 
Against the amounts so contributed, the Government puts 
dollar for dollar. These contributions are not in the 
nature of taxation, but go to create a fund which is ex- 
pended for specific purposes, enumerated as for the ex- 
penses of patrol, telephone and telegraph appliances, the 


making of trails ete. according to the most up-to-date: 


and improved methods of fire fighting. An automatic ar- 
rangement is put into effect for special assessments if 
the fund so created is not adequate for its requirements 
in any particular season. On the other hand, where the 
fund so created is more than sufficient for tne require- 
ments of any season, provision is made for a proportion- 
ate reduction in the contribution, both from the timber 
owners and the Government. 


Railway Fire Patrols. 

Power is taken by the forestry bureau to compel patrol 
after the passing of each train. This is not altogether 
new as it exists in the Dominion Act. Expenses of this 
patrol are to be borne by the railway companies, who must 
also maintain a force of fire wardens during the con- 
struction of their lines, and are also required to obtain 
certificates that the rights of way have been cleared up 
before starting operations. A fine not exceeding $1,000 
is imposed on the railway companies in ease of fires 
started negligently. 

Adequate provision is made for the use of preventive 
devices in the ease of logging engines, locomotives, steam- 
hoats, portable engines ete. Proper precautions are to be 
taken also in operating open burners and incinerators. 

Part Payment for Extra Expense. 

Contributors to the regular fund for fire protection 
who have trouble with fires and who are placed at ex- 
pense for extra protection and in fighting bush fires are 
recouped by the Government to the extent of one-half 
of their expenditure. This in a measure has been in 
practice for some years but is now for the first 
time made a part of the law. In cases of extremity, 
the officials of the forestry bureau will have power to 
press men into service to meet all emergencies. 

The old system of fire permits will be continued very 
much as formerly. 

As to hand-loggers’ licenses, it is provided that the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council may from time to time 
authorize the minister to grant such licenses in districts 
in which injuries to crown or other timber lands are not 
likely to result, subject to certain exceptions enumerated 
in subsections. 

The scale of royalties has been materially increased, 
and royalties on lumber cut are imposed according to 
grade, the grades being divided into Nos. 1, 2 and 3, the 
charges being made on a graduating scale. 

Eight pages of the Act deal with royalty, taxes and 
charges, collections, accounts and returns, covering all 
kinds of timber products. 


| FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 


TIDE OF TRADE AT LIVERPOOL. 

| Special correspondence of the AMprican LUMBERMAN., | 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Jan. 20.—The lumber business of 
the ports on the River Mersey, so far as market fluctuations 
have occurred, has been uneventful. ‘Troubles among rail- 
road hands, carters, dock laborers and seamen caused a 
temporary stagnation, and the trade here has also suffered 
from several failures of sawmill men, wholesale dealers in 
lumber and prominent builders. These conditions have 
made importers wary of entering into contracts ahead. 

The statistics for the last year show the total imports of 
lumber into this district about equal those of 1910. 

Pitch Pine. 

Imports of hewn timber for the year were only 140,000 
cubic feet. In many cases the quality, squaring and _ con- 
dition left much to be desired, and some shipments sold at 
34 to 46 cents per cubic foot for 90 to 100 foot logs, ship- 
pers paying landing charges. ‘The stock at the end of the 
year was only 96,000 cubic feet and much of this is getting 
old and weathered. Demand for hewn pitch pine logs is de- 
creasing, its former uses being replaced by iron. Import of 
sawn pitch pine logs to these ports has been about 2,619,000 
cubie feet. Demand has been steady and stock on hand is 
636,000 cubic feet, compared with 543,000 cubic feet last 
year. Complaints of laxity of shippers in carrying out con- 
tracts regarding quality and time of delivery have been 
settled by arbitration. Shipments sent on consignment of 
25 to 30 feet average brought 30 to 36 cents per cubic foot, 
all charges paid by the shippers. Import of pitch pine 
lumber amounted to 14,688,000 feet, compared with 19,- 
128,000 feet in 1910. Demand was for the higher grades, 
which brought satisfactory prices. Some low grade _ ship- 
ments sold at 114 cents per foot, and Rio prime 3x9 and 
up at 21% cents per foot. ne 

ak, 


Importation of oak logs from the southern states amounted 
to 117,000 cubic feet, which varied greatly in condition. 
Some lots sold at about 40 cents, while others brought about 
55 cents per cubic foot. The stock at present is small. Oak 
cut into special sizes for railroad wagon construction has 
fluctuated little in price, but demand is not brisk. The 
first half of the year prices were down to about 50 to 52 
cents per foot for regulation sizes of the best quality, but 
since then there has been a little improvement. Stock on 
hand. at the end of the year was 418,000 cubic feet, a little 
less than last year. The market is sufficiently stocked with 
quartered oak boards and no more should be shipped here at 
present. 











Other Hardwoods. 

Black walnut logs were imported sparingly, but those of 
good dimensions and straight grain brought excellent prices, 
logs averaging 18 inches and upward selling for $1.50 a 
cubic foot. 

Poplar has been in excess of requirements, and although 
the supply was 120,000 cubic feet less than that of 1910 
it was more than the demand. Good shipments about 24 
inches and up sold Baltimore at 2s 6d and Mobile at 2s 3d 
per cubic foot. Poplar lumber met with ready sale at 
moderate prices, but the market was kept down by excessive 


supplies. 
Pacific Coast Woods. 

Oregon and British Columbian pine has been imported 
moderately, the total being 156,000 cubic feet, about equally 
divided between logs and lumber. All the importations were 
made under contract for arrival. Present stock is about 
149,000 cubic feet. 

Sequoia has been imported on contracts with local_mer- 
chants, who hold about 97,000 cubic feet at present. Prices 
paid to shippers have been moderate. 

Canadian Woods. 

The last season was interesting, most of the business 
being confined to operations of the shippers who have their 
houses on this side as well as in Ottawa. The point of 
arrival for pine timber, which at one time centered in Liver- 
peol, is now shifted to Manchester. Pine shipped from 
Montreal was lighter than that of 1910. In July prices of 
spruce deals fell from about £8 10s per standard to £7 15s 
per standard, but as the pressure relaxed they slowly re- 
covered and are now about £8 10s per standard for small 
lumber parcels of good specification. 

Mahogany. 

Auction sales were well attended throughout the year, not 
only by native buyers but by some from the Continent, while 
the American contingent was prominent ecither personally 
or through agents. The total quantity of mahogany im- 
ported into this market from all sources in 1911 was 23,- 
107,000 feet. 
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FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 29.—Lumbermen say demand 
is improved and weather has permitted the increase of 
the cut to something like normal. Most yellow pine mills 
are well supplied with orders and with numerous in 
quiries there is an unwillingness to book far ahead on 
the basis of present prices. Railroad demand for yellow 
pine continues one ot the principal features of the mar 
ket. The call for yard stock has increased perceptibly. 
Iixport demand continues about as it was. Mill stocks 
are not well assorted as a rule and show little improve 
ment. 

Cypress manufacturers note a substantial increase of 
demand which covers their list better than for months. 
300okings ranging from 1 to 10-car orders are reported, 
showing the stocking-up movement is under way. The 
demand is well distributed over cypress trade territory. 
Concessions ranging from 50 cents to $1.25 have been re 
ported on 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 No. 1 shop and better; rough 
and No. 1 barn is down a little; A, B and C finish 
under 12-inch widths is off 50 cents. Nos. 1 and 
cypress lath, upon which 10-cent concessions were made, 
is finding much better call and tle concession may soon 
he withdrawn. Shingles are selling well. 

Cypress car siding “and roofing stock is quiet. 
for factory and planing mill stock is perceptibly im 
proved. The car situation is easy and the movement 
of better volume. 

J. L. Dantzler, of 
announced from Moss Point a few days ago that the 
stockholders of the Southern Paper Co., at a recent 
meeting in London, had elected the following officers: 

J. L. Dantzler, president, Moss Voint; A. 8. 
vice president, London; Joseph IL. Wallace, second 
president, New York; William S. Llofstra, treasurer, 
York; C. W. Brownson, secretary, New York, and Lily E. 
Gundersen, assistant secretary, New York. ‘The directors 
are: J. L. Dantzler, Moss Point; A. S. Benn, London; F. 
Il. Benn, London : Joseph H. Wallace, New York; W. S. 
Ifofstra, New York: J. G. F. Lawson, New York, and Wil 
liam Wallace, New York, 

The concern will operate under a New York charter. 
Work on the plant near Moss Point is progressing 
steadily. The capital stock is $1,500,000, half common 
and half preferred. 

The Consolidated Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, will put 
in a planing mill at Georgetown, Miss., and work of 
clearing site is under way. 

The Norwegian bark Edderside, cleared January 25 
from Gulfport, Miss., for Rio de Janeiro with 980,000 
feet of lumber, is reported sunk at Ship Island, in 22 feet 
of water. The vessel is believed to have struck a hidden 
obstruction at her anchorage. The Mexican steamship 
Vuelta Abajo, cleared from Mobile January 24 with 
450,000 feet of lumber, was wrecked on Deming’s reef, 
near Vera Cruz, and probably will be a total loss. 

The Southern Pacific Steamship Co. may establish 
regular sailings from New Orleans to Galveston and 
thence to Mexican ports to meet the competition of Frisco 
rail lines into Texas territory. 

Frederick Wilbert, of A. Wilbert Sons Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Plaquemine, and president of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, was renominated 
for the State senate by the Democratic primaries. Kmile 
Sundberry, of the Napoleon Cypress Co., Napoleonville, 
was also nominated to the State senate. 
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Promoted to General Sales Manager. 

W. E. Seanlon, who for some time has been traveling 
in behalf of the Brooks-Scanlon Company, of Kent- 
wood, was promoted January 1 to the position of 
general sales manager with offices at Kentwood. The 
promotion is in the nature of a reward earned by the 





W. E. 
General 


SCANLON, KENTWOOD, 
Manager 


LA. ;: 


Sales Brooks-Scanlon Co. 


splendid work done in his former position by Mr. 
Scanlon, and his many friends are congratulating him 
upon his advancement. 

Before coming south Mr. Scanlon for a number of 
years was engaged in the lumber business in various 
phases, and this with his experience on the road will 
be of great assistance to him in handling the sales of a 
concern having as large an output as the Brooks- 


Scanlon Company. The company’s mill at Kentwood is 
a Specialist in the production of high grade planing mill 
work, railroad timber, ties, decking’: and export sched- 
ules. It has an annual output of 125,000,000 feet of 
band and gang sawed longleaf yellow pine, and its 
plant is one of the most thoroughly equipped in the 
South. 

Mr. Scanlon’s family consists of his wife and three 
daifghters. Kentwood has been their home for several 
years. Mr. Seanlon’s experience, ability and personal 
popularity insure his success in his new position. 





IN NORTHEASTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 29.—The last week yellow pine 
men have been able, with few exceptions, to begin re- 
stocking their yards, which were heavily drained during 
the several weeks of rain and enforced curtailment. The 
situation is most encouraging. With many orders on file, 
stock very low and inquiries numerous the market is 
stronger than for weeks. Prices apparently are bound to 
go up on many items, and. the indications are that there 
will be no decrease in prices for some time. Loca! 
dealers claim perfect satisfaction with conditions. Al- 
though logging operations and sawing have been resumed 
it most of the mills, shipping has not reached its normal 
volume, because of "the difficulty experienced in drying 
the lumber as it is cut, but a great deal of jumber is 
moving, with more promised. 

Railroad and dimension stuff still are most in demand. 
The railroad orders are very numerous, with prospects 
bright for still heavier business. 

The Louisiana Lumber Co., Ltd., has just been organ- 
ized at Vivian, in the heart of the great Caddo oil field, 
where an immense lot of lumber is used in the construc- 
tion of derricks, tanks and other improvements used in 
handling oil. ‘The company is capitalized at $10,000. 
The officers of the company are: W. H. Welch, presi- 
dent; I’. H. Brown, vice president; J. P. Cook, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The Germain & Boyd Lumber Co., of Atlanta, La. 
resumed operation in all departments, 
ot five months. It has employed between 400 and 500 
men. lt has two double cutting bands and a 10-hour 
capacity of 125,000 feet. This company recently rebuilt 
its commissary, which was destroyed last fall by fire. 
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MATTERS AT MOBILE, 


MoBILE, ALA., Jan, 29.—The outward movement of the 
lust week dropped materially from the record of the pre- 
vious week, there being about 10,000,000 feet difference. 
Nothing went forward in the shape of wood during the 
last week except yellow pine lumber, amounting to 3,- 
114,000 feet, as against 9,671,000 feet the preceding 
week. The outward movement last week shows no cessa- 
tion in the activity which has prevailed for many weeks 
in the South American trade, for the bulk of the move- 
ment was in that direction. The movement to three ports 
of South America during the lost two weeks has been 
5,521,000 feet, of which 3,436,000 feet went to Buenos 
Aires, 1,168,000 feet to Rio de Janeiro and 916,000 feet 
to Montevideo. A recent charter of a vessel to load for 
South America was made at 142s 6d per standard, which 
is said to have been a higher rate than has been paid 
for many years. 

The sawn timber market remains strong, with prices 
quoted at 24%4 to 25 cents, as heretofore prevailing. 
There has been no timber offered in the open market and 
all the timter held here in the shape of stock is in the 
hands of the exporters, who are seeking to turn it over 
as rapidly as possible. 

In the interior trade.most of the mills have started 
running, but are still hampered by the results of the 
weather, which has interfered with their logging and 
delivery operations. There has been no cessation in the 
demand for car construction material, and certain grades, 
such as decking and siding, have jumped up in price and 
are very strong. 

The outward movement to Cuda the last week was 
about 700,000 feet and shows the demand from the island 
is variable. The character of the movement indicates 
that buyers there are pursuing a hand-to-mouth policy. 

Hamilton Jordan, lumberman of Hattiesburg, Miss., 
and a representative of the Butterfield Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Brookhaven, Miss., has been in Meridian, 
Miss., during the last week securing titles to lands in 
the southern part of Lauderdale County. The concern, 
which is financed by Mrs. Ella May, of Brookhaven, 
Miss., has been laying plans for a big lumber plant in the 
southern portion of Lauderdale County, and has been 
buying up several thousand acres of timber lands in 
Lauderdale and Clarke Counties. 

Extensive improvements will soon be made in the 
Armour car shops in Meridian, Miss., switches will be 
laid and the capacity of the shops increased. Improve- 
ments to cost $250,000 will also be made in its shops 
by the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 

The Italian bark Due Sorelli B. has been bought by 
the Moragues Lumber Co., of this city, and will be used 
in the export trade between this and South American 
ports. She will be rechristened Cerro Largo and be 
sailed under the Uruguayan flag. 

The Alabama-Mississippi Land Co., of Lincoln County, 
Miss., has recently purchased for $250,000 from the 
Douville Land Co., of this city, 12,000 acres of timber 
lands in Lincoln and Jefferson Counties, Miss., along 
the line of the Mississippi Central Railroad, which is 
seeking an outlet through this port to the Gulf. 

The Louisville & Nashville, Friseo & New Orleans, Mo- 
bile & Ohio Railroads have an option on all the prop- 





We have a very 
complete stock of 


HEMLOC 


On hand in good shipping condition. 
Any one interested, we would 
- pleased to quote delivered prices. 


be 





Also have 2 and 3" plank in Tamarack 
and can cut timber up to 10x10—30'. 


Have you seen our latest 


Hardwood Stock Sheet ? 


The C. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


i TOMAH, WISCONSIN. 
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Gi peén) Bay, Wis. 


Hemlock and Lath and 
Hardwood White Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 








LET US QUOTE YOU 


on the next car of Hemlock Lumber, White Cedar 
Shingles, Hemlock and White Pine Lath. 


Large Stock, Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. Give us a Trial. 





Flanner-Steger Land & 
Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURERS 


1704 Steger Building, | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Mills at Blackwell, Wisconsin. 


HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS 
LATH AND W. C. SHINGLES 


Maple ana Birch Flooring 


of unexcelled manufacture and quality. 
SEND US YOUR ORDERS. 
A 





WE WANT TO MOVE:— 
1 car each 5-4 and e+ am ; Shop 


2 eo aNe o 
each 5.4 and 6-4 No i Common 
vs 6-4 x 12” No. 
each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 
each 5 4 and 6-4 No. 
304 1x12”. 8 to 20’ No. 
* each 1x8&10” “* No. 
iid “ “ “ No 
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Please write for prices. 


RUST - OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis. 


Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, WEST SIDE, MICH. 
We Solicit your Inquiries for 


White Pine Lumber 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Mouldings 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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lpaF-EASTERN MICHIGAN=@aql 
Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 














9,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn 

1,000 ft. 1x5 No. 1 Barn ° 

2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn -_ _ 

6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn 

1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound red 

2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 

6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 
25,000 ft. 1X6 No. 3 Barn we will 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box ee 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box prices 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts mn 

100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long sell ini 

30,000 ft. Shorts 4’-8’ long Peet 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 








erty south of Government Street lying between Front 
and Water Streets, on which it is their intention to build 
a fine terminal station. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, Fua., Jan. 30.—Export markets are now 
at about the highest point for a year or more, and 
should ocean freights decrease soon the volume of Jum- 
ber and timber to go to foreign ports will exceed ship- 
ments in many years. At present freights are practically 
prohibitive, especially on steam vessels. Some are load- 
ing, but most material is going on sailing vessels. Porto 
Rican and Cuban business is looking up and there is am- 
ple schooner tonnage, American vessels handling a large 
quantity. 

Interior demand is fair and mills are running full 
time. Inquiries show stocks are not large in the con- 
suming centers, and as building will start in a few 
months buyers are beginning to stock up. There has been 


some inquiry for bridge timbers and a little for car 
stocks. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. is building a railway 
about 20 miles in length into its timber in Alabama, 


which it acquired a few months ago, and which is said 
to be the finest body of virgin timber in the South. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Jan. 30.—Weather continues 
good and mills are rapidly getting off old orders and in 
some cases cutting on 1912 business. Stocks are iow, as 
shipments have been far in excess of manufacture ot 
dressed stock and dimension. Prices continue stiff and 
increases are noted throughout all items. 

A number of local lumbermen are attending the meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Pine Association and the Hoo-Hoo 
coneatenation at Gulfport. 

George J. Pope, vice president of the D. S. Pate Lun- 
ber Co., Chicago, is in this territory. 








FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 








Salling Hanson Company 


\ GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 

















Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 








WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


125 M ft. 4-4 No, 2 Com. & Bet. Basswood 
200 M ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Basswood 
175 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Birch 
100 M ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Birch 
30 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Birch 
30 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Elm 
3000 M ft. 4-4 and 8-4 Hemlock 


Write for Prices. 








Johannesburg, Mich. 

















a Items Here You Need? 


750,000 ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common Beech and Maple. 
400,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Beech. 
100,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common and Better Basswood. 
150,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1. Common Basswood. 
80,000 ft. 5-4 Ist and 2nds Basswood. 
40,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Common and Better Basswood. 
50,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Elm. 
300,000 ft. 8-4 C. and Better Hemlock. 
2,000,000 ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock. 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. icuicax 











We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked * Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 
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E. B. Foss & Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bay City, Michigan 


Established 1877 Telecode Used. 




















FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 29.—A week of fair weather has 
permitted the mills to run without interruption and to 
make up for some of the time lost through incessant 
rain. Building permits for the next twelve months 
will probably exceed $10,000,000, though last year’s per- 
mits were less than $7,000,000. Over $3,000,000 worth of 
building is in sight, and added to this will be between 
$7,000,000 and $8,000,000 worth of small building. Ev- 
ery indication is that building this year will surpass all 
former records. 

The Escambia Mill Co., capitalized at $1,000,000, is to 
be established with offices at Mobile, Ala., and Pensacola 
and Pace, Fla. It will utilize timber property in Santa 
Rosa County, Fla., which was recently bought for $600,- 
000 by Martin Lindsey and associates of Mobile. Mr. 
Lindsey is a prominent: lumberman. He announced that 
the Escambia Mill Co. would be incorporated shortly. 
The property includes a sawmill with a capacity of over 
100,000 feet daily, also 40 miles of railroad, and over 
100,000 acres of land. Associated with him in the new 
company are J. R. Lindsey, of Mobile, Ala.; C. Y. Mayo, 
of Pollard, Ala.; Samuel Pouncey, ot Mobile, Ala., and 
C. H. Edwards, of Gulfport. 

The Tomlinson Land & Timber Co. has been organized 
at Macon, Ga., with a capital of $100,000, to engage in 
the naval stores and lumber manufacturing business, by 
EK. J. Willingham and B. P. O’Neal, of Macon, and J. 
M. Tomlinson, of Crisp County. 

The Moultrie, Fort Gaines & Western Railroad Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $2,500,000 and intends 
to construct a line connecting Valdosta, Ga., with Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Jan. 29.—Demand for dressed 
stock, especially better grades, has improved notably, and 
prices have been good. Dimension sizes, however, have 
been weak, not much offering, and prices not high for 
the local market. Florida mills are obtaining better 
prices for dressed lumber, scantling and dimension than 
possibly any other section of the country, due entirely 
to the local demand, which seems to be increasing. Large 
numbers of settlers are constantly arriving and over the 
entire State houses are being constructed. Many mills 
cutting 30,000 feet daily are pushed hard to fill the local 
demand. For this reason millmen are holding for stiff 
prices when bidding on schedules for northern and east- 
ern markets. Several Cuban buyers, looking for cargo 
lots, after traveling the Gulf States, report being unable 
to buy stock in Florida, as they can not touch the prices 
the Florida mills are receiving for their output. 

Some inquiries are out for factory flooring and one 
or two schedules for factory timbers and flooring have 
been placed for shipment to New England ports. Armour 
& Co. are in the market for over 1,000,000 feet of tim- 
bers, practically all heart, for shipment to South 
America. 

Fair weather for the last ten days enabled the mills 
to resume logging, but the ery of ‘‘labor shortage’’ 
comes from all points of the State and is hampering 
badly operation. 

W. P. Porter, secretary and treasurer of the East Jor- 
dan Lumber Co., East Jordan, Mich., has been in this 
city the last week making the acquaintance of the local 
brokers and millmen. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NORFOLK, Va., Jan. 29.—The severe weather of Decem- 
ber and early January will necessarily effect lessening 
of output of North Carolina pine. The question with the 
mills seems not to be prices or selling their lumber but 
how to get sufficient logs to keep their operations going 
full time. Many of the largest operators have not put 
in one week’s full time since Christmas. During that 
time, however, shipments were made as rapidly as equip- 
ment could be obtained. The mills, taken as a whole, have 
orders on their books for approximately 30,000,000 feet 
of rough and dressed lumber over and above the stocks 
on hand. This condition, together with the difficulty in 
securing logs, is bound to have a material effect on 
prices. 

Rough lumber, in the lower grades, is claiming the 
greater part of attention, but there has also been a de- 
cided improvement during the month for the upper 
grades. The same can be said of dressed items. The sit- 
uation in the roofer market is one that will be soon felt 


by a material increase in prices as manufacturers are 
holding their box lumber in the rough, claiming it pays 
them better to do so, and are dressing only that for 
which they secure orders. Another reason advanced for 
this action is that rough lumber is largely oversold. 

Those in attendance at the recent meeting of the North 
Carolina Pine Association did not seem to be worried over 
the future but displayed much optimism and seemed to be 
keenly alive to present conditions. The market has strength- 
ened in prices during the last month, with the demand 
steady and persistent. 


J. F. Barnett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., president of the 
Fosburgh Lumber Co., Norfolk, was a guest of the North 
Carolina Pine Association at its recent meeting and banquet, 
as were James R. Clarke, of the Canton Lumber Co., Balti- 
more, Md., in company with B. S. Tuck, of the Ryland & 
Brooks Lumber Co., Baltimore, and L. H. Gwaltney, of the 
American Lumber Co., Baltimore. They reported port con- 
ditions at Baltimore as being a little better. 

Cc. S$. Connard, sales representative for the John L. Roper 
Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., was in Norfolk during the 
week, as was Mr. Dubell, of the City Lime, Brick & Lumber 
Co., Camden, N. J 

A pleasant surprise to many lumbermen in this city who 
are his close personal friends and old associates was the visit 
of R. J. Camp, of Franklin, formerly active head of the 
Camp Manufacturing Co., and now recuperating from a 
serious illness. 





FROM CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyNcHBuRG, VA., Jan. 30.—Trade has been handi- 
capped by the continued severe weather. It was thought © 
that a rising temperature would enable shipments to be 
caught up with, but a succeeding cold spell has caused 
reports to come in of difficulties from the mills in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. 

Demand for the leading grades of pine continues 
active. Prices are holding firm at advances already 
quoted. Inquiries are encouraging as to volume. The 
hardwood trade is reported to be active, as to both 
imports and exports. Collections are fair. 








FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 30.—So far as McArthur Bros., 
of New York, are concerned, the deal for the acquisition 
of a large lot of timber in Santo Domingo seems to be 
off. Francis K. Carey, of the Baltimore law firm of 
Carey, Piper & Hall, stated today to the correspondent 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that they were out of it. 
It was reported last November that Carey, Piper & Hall 
had purchased 500,000,000 feet of mahogany for $500,- 
000, and that in addition Blackburn & Felton and C. M. 
Votaw, manager for this firm, of Columbus, Ohio, were 
to have an interest in the operation. The securities were 
to be placed by J. S. Wilson, jr., & Co., of Baltimore, who 
were to take the timber certificates to the amount of 
$500,000. The McArthur Bros. were to have charge of 
the operation of the tract. 

Philip Littig, a former Baltimorean, who about eight 
years ago was with the Stirling-West Co., exporter of 
hardwood lumber, is here on a visit. Mr. Littig is run- 
ning a sawmill south of Roanoke, Va. 

G. G. Barr, of Beecher & Barr, of Philadelphia, hard- 
wood men, was a caller on some of the firms here last 
week. Speaking of business, he said the feeling among 
those members of the trade with whom he had come in 
contact was very good, and that the prospects were en- 
couraging. 

W. F. Harrison, of Greenleaf Johnson & Son, of this 
city, was in Norfolk last week and found stocks quite low. 
Practically all of the mills had been out of business since 
the holidays. The plant of the Greenleaf Johnson Co. at 
Norfolk has resumed after an extensive overhauling. 

P. M. Womble, president of the Georgia Pine Co., Con- 
tinental Trust Building, since the first of this month, has 
made two trips South, taking in Jacksonville and Savan- 
nah, and he has also been in New York to take orders, 
the southern trips having been to place them. He said 
production everywhere was more or less curtailed. The 
demand is on the increase and producers can now feel de- 
cidedly independent. The mills along the Gulf are in a 
strong position, demand on account of export business 
having been very active and still continuing. Many plants 
have orders ahead for three or four months. In the cir- 
cumstances it is natural prices should be high, quotations 
being ahead of some of the Eastern markets. Weather 
conditions have improved, the high water has gone down, 
and there is a prospect that operations can be resumed 
before long. 

C. A. Hanscom, president of the Morgan Millwork Co., 
says business is not particularly active now, though some 
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orders are being placed against the opening of the spring 
season in building. Competition, however, he says, is 
keen. Mr. Hanscom says business in the South is rela- 
tively good, the better grades of goods finding an en- 
trance there to a greater degree than ever before. 


Edgar S. Schuman, formerly with the Danville Lumber 
and Manufacturing Co., of Danville, Va., will cover Vir- 
ginia, parts of North Carolina and other States for the 
Morgan Millwork Co. Mr. Schuman is well known in that 
section and effective work is expected of him. 

John J. Kidd, of the Kidd & Buckingham Co., dealers in 
hardwoods, has just returned from a trip in the course of 
which he took a number of orders. 


Mr. Holland, of the Holland-Cook Manufacturing Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash., stopped in Baltimore last week. He said 
the lumber trade on the Pacific Coast was not as satisfac- 
tory as could be desired, production having run ahead of 
demand, development of resources having been more rapid 
than growth of population. 


James West, of the Midland Lumber Co., of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., was also a visitor. Mr. West had just been through 
a large part of the Middle West and was pleased with the 
lumber situation. 


Another caller was Eugene C. Hayden, vice president of 
Boynton & Co., of Chicago, manufacturers of plain and 
embossed moldings. Mr. Hayden was on a business trip 
East. 








LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Orders Take Care of Themselves During Convention 
Week—Better Prices Assured Say Yardmen—Rail- 
road Demand the Strongest Feature. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—Last week during the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s convention the social side 
of the lumber trade received more attention than the 
commercial. Dealers did not push sales at the conven- 
tion and the orders of the week, although fully as large 
as usual, came unsolicited. Reports brought in by yard- 
men tended to confirm the feeling that better prices are 
assured. All spoke of the prospects for more building 
than usual this season and remarked on the general air 
of prosperity in the territory. 

The feeling of confidence continues and there is a 
tendency toward better prices, especially in yellow pine 
dimension, B and better flooring and Coast woods. Rail- 
road demand still is the strongest feature of the market. 
Railways apparently have been getting along with a 
minimum of repair work on cars and bridges the last 
few years and this season finds them at the necessity of 
extensive purchases of lumber. Anything that will do 
for ties, timbers or car material finds a ready sale. Sev- 
eral dealers are asking 50 cents more for yellow pine 
dimension. Reports from mills whose output comes to 
this market indicate that logging has been resumed to 
a large extent the last week after several weeks of idle- 
ness forced by bad weather. A break in the extremely 
cold weather of the first weeks of the year has stimu- 
lated preparations for building. Good prospects for a 
heavy building of cottages and small residences 
strengthen the feeling of optimism among dealers. 

Weather conditions continue excellent for crops. The 
heavy snow which worked benefit to the winter wheat 
has thawed in time to relieve the anxiety of stockmen 
and reports from western Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
show that the estimates of loss to herds were greatly 
exaggerated. However, the loss was sufficiently severe 
to convince stockmen that they must have shelter for 
cattle, and there is a general feeling that farm building 
will require much more lumber than in the last few 
years. Indications are of an early spring and a conse- 
quent early demand on country yards. 

M. B. Nelson, sales manager for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., says sales here so far this season show a slight 
increase over those for the same period in 1911, but are 
not up to those of 1910. Export trade, he says, is 
remarkably strong, even to Europe and Africa. As the 
mills in Georgia ‘and Alabama have exhausted their 
supply of timber to a great extent, demand, Mr. Nelson 
says, is falling the more heavily upon the mills of this 
territory. 

Announcement has just been made that a $90,000 
family hotel is to be built this spring at Tenth Street 
and Linwood Boulevard, another indication that real 
estate men were right in prophesying a busy building 
season. Builders generally show unusual activity for the 
season and the coming of mild weather will mean a big 
spurt in the demand for building materials, all dealers 
are agreed. 

Dealers in Coast woods say they are getting more 
spring inquiries than usual for fir and redwood. Fir is 
especially in demand for bridge work, of which there 
promises to be much. It also is being used more in 
this territory for finish, ceiling, flooring and siding, in 
which work it is encroaching somewhat upon cypress, it is 
asserted. Redwood, also, is.more in demand than in 
former years. Many yardmen in this territory buy a 
carload at a time for sale as finish. 

Anson A. Atwell, manager of the North Missouri 
Lumber Co.’s yard at Brookfield, is a son of John 
Atwell, auditor of the North Missouri Lumber Co., and 
a director of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. He was born in Chillicothe, Mo., December 12, 
1889, and educated in the public schools at that point, 
with a course at the Chillicothe Business College. He 
got his first experience as a lumberman by making 
frequent trips to the woodshed with his father, where 
he became acquainted with lath, batten ete. He was 
always attached to the lumber business, for he always 
caught on more splinters on the cellar door than any 
of the other boys. At 18 years of age he was placed 
in the position of assistant manager of the North 
Missouri Lumber Co.’s yard, from whici position he 
was promoted to manager of the company’s yard at 
Brookfield, at the age of 20, at which place and in 
which position he has more than made good by doing 
more business and making more money for the com- 
pany the last year than any manager at the same 
point has in any one year in the last six years. He 
is a penman of no mean ability, the company having 
adopted a halftone engraving for its letterheads made 
from a pen picture by Mr. Atwell. This young man 
has a bright future, for he is always on the job and 
up to the minute. 


FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAuMONT, TEX., Jan. 29.—Everything seems to favor 
improved conditions in 1912, and it is believed that there 
will be a good volume of business and a strong condition 
in prices this year. A brisk business is expected when 
the spring movement begins. Indications are that there 
will be a considerable demand in April. Inquiries are 
coming in freely, there is a brisk movement of real 
estate, and the building activity promises to continue, as 
many building projects are under consideration. In the 
sash and door trade it is believed that 1912 is making 
a good start. Railroad and car material orders are a 
marked feature of the trade. Reports indicate a good 
foreign demand and that it promises to reach a greater 
proportion. The bright outlook in Mexico should help. 

The tug Chief left Orange Monday_with a tow of mer- 
chandise for the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.’s logging 
camps at Nibletts Bluff. Steamer Katherine left Orange for 
Sabine Pass Wednesday with the schooner Martha in tow, 
loaded with lumber by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., for 
Mexican points. The steamer Katherine returned to Orange 
from Sabine Pass later to await the loading of barges with 
lumber for export shipment by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co. via Port Arthur. 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., of 
Houston, attended the annual banquet of the Beaumont 
Chamber of Commerce Thursday evening and was one of the 
principal out-of-town speakers. 

Filson, general manager of the Alexander Gilmer 
Lumber Co., of Remlig, was a visitor this week. Mr. Filson 
maintains headquarters at Houston. 

D. K. Newsum, sales manager for the Beaumont Lumber 
Co., of Beaumont, at San Antonio, was among the week’s 
visitors, as were Max. D. Almond, sales manager for the 
Alexander Gilmer Lumber Co., of Remlig; J. H. Baber, with 
the Tyler County Lumber Co., of Warren, and E. K. Blair, 
connected with the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston. 


IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 29.—The year opened with less 
yellow pine lumber on hand at the mills than has been 
ready for the market at the opening of any year since 
1907, the year from which some lumbermen mark time; 
also it opened with a greater demand for car material 
than any one of the previous six years. Export trade 
is better than it has been at any time in five years. Pros- 
pects for trade from the East Coast is better than ever. 
Owing to the excessive rains there is a greater curtail- 
ment than at any other time in ten years, if not in the 
history of the industry. 

The market has been boosted steadily and some 
manufacturers opine that there will be further ad- 
vances. A few believe that the market has stood 
about all it will stand safely and are advising caution. 

A deal was consummated last Friday by which the 
Carter Lumber Co. and the Continental Lumber & Tie 
Co. are to be consolidated. J. P. Carter is president and 
owner of the Carter Lumber Co., and L. Davidson is 
president and owner of the Continental companys: The 
Carter company has a capitalization of $450,000 and the 
Continental is incorporated for $200,000. The former 
operates large milling plants at Mayo and Baber and has 
its own milling plant in Houston. The Continental has 
one of the most extensive wholesale departments in the 
South. It has handled the output of several large mills 
and its resources are practically unlimited. Messrs. 
Carter and Davidson will each be heavily interested in 
the new company. The mills controlled by the Con- 
tinental Lumber & Tie Co. now have an output of ap- 
proximately 14,000,000 feet a month. The selling 
forces of both concerns will be merged into what will 
make probably the largest selling force in the South- 
west. 

Said E. F. Hundley, general agent of the Frisco sys- 
tem for the Republic of Mexico, who was in Houston last 
week: 

Lumber shipments to Mexico from Texas and Louisiana 
will form an important part of the heavy freight traffic over 
roads connecting with the Mexican lines in the near future. 

Mexico is on her feet and is coming into the market as a 
large consumer for American pine for construction work. 
Contrary to the general opinion regarding the supposed big 
timber tracts in Mexico, that country does not supply even a 
small part of the lumber used. Now that peace has come to 
the country and the mills and big industries are starting 
up, the demand for lumber will be greater than ever in its 
history. The railroads have a vast amount of construction 
work to do which was halted by the revolution. 

The J. S. & W. M. Rice Lumber Co. and the W. T. 
Carter Lumber Co. have removed their offices to the new 
Union National Bank Building. 

B. F. Bonner, vice president and general manager of 
the Kirby Lumber Co., has returned from a week’s visit 
at the mills. He reports that some of the mills have 
resumed operations as a result of the return of good 
weather. 
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So remarkable is the illustrated story that appears on 
page 9 of this issue that it is worthy of special men- 
tion. The sample of Idaho white pine there shown could 
hardly be permitted to pass without comment. The tree 
that produced 29,800 feet board measure and turned out 
such a quality of lumber as is shown in the picture on 
that page is entitled to obituary comment as it passes 
from the live timber to good Potlatch lumber. 
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Also a complete stock of 
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Let us know your needs 
and we’ll quote on either 
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We can ship promptly and 
guarantee satisfaction 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 
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-WHITE PINE- 


SELECTS and SHOP 
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LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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KILN DRIED NORTH YELLOW PINE 


CAROLINA AND 

LONG LEAF 
HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 
of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


Thos. A. Charshee & Bro., 
Office and Yard, 713-721 S. Caroline St.. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Lumberman Returns from Eastern Trip with Renewed 
Confidence in the Outlook for a Big Year’s Business 
—Lumber Carrier Libeled. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 29.—A visitor last week was 
William Deary, general manager of the Potlatch Lumber 
Co., with mills ‘at Potlateh and Elk River, Idaho, and 
extensive manufacturer of Idaho white pine and Inland 
Empire lumber. He recently returned from a five weeks’ 
tour 
East, including Chicago, New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. Mr. Deary returned to the West confident of 
better things ahead in the business world, regardless ot 
the political situation and the fact that this is presi 
dential election year. He says that a trip through the 
Kast convinces one of the bigness of this country, and 
the tact that there is too much life and energy in an 
industrial way for it to be held down very long. He 
believes that the leaders in industry and finance have 
greatly discounted the effects of the coming election and 
have concluded that the American people will not elect 
as president one who would injure the country’s business 
and future prosperity. He believes there will be a tair 
lumber business this year and states that a feature of 
the Inland Empire situation is that manufacturers of 
Idaho white pine are finding an outlet in the foreign 
trade for about half of the output of that lumber, which 


probably is froin 150,000,000 to 175,000,000 feet an- 
nually. Of this amount he believes that about 75,000,000 


feet will be exported this year. The Potlatch Lumber Co. 
was the first concern in the Inland Empire to load an 
entire cargo for shipment from Tacoma to the River 
Plate. Mr. Deary 
Manufacturers’ Association, which will hold its annual 
meeting in Spokane February 7 and 8. 

L. R. Fifer, manager of the Seattle office of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., which it is in the intention soon to dis- 
continue, states that it will probably take six weeks to 
close up business on the books. It is the purpose of the 
Long-Bell people not to handle fir lumber in the future. 
‘Lhe company has been a factor in the west coast lumber 
and shingle business since opening its office at Tacoma in 
1892. Considering its large yellow pine interests, how- 
ever, the Long-Bell Lumber Co., considers it a good busi- 
ness move to discontinue its fir business and devote 
its entire selling energy to the disposal of yellow pine. 
Mr. Fifer will probably go to Indianapolis, Ind., and 
take charge of Indiana and Ohio territory for the com 
pany. 

Glen LL. Davis, of the Loggers & Contractors’ Ma 
chinery Co., Seattle, has closed a deal for the sale of 
another of the big latest improved Willamette logging 
engines to the Skagit Mill Co., Lyman. It is a 4- ‘drum 


Willamette skyline engine, and will be used in steep 
hillside work in connection with a McFarlane skyline 


overhead logging system. The Loggers & Contractors’ 
Supply Co., of Seattle, is a selling office for the Willam 
ette Lron & Steel Works, Portland, Ore., and also handles 
Russell cars, logging blocks and accessories, Williams 
dredging buckets and concrete mixers. The Seattle office 
in the Paulson Building, opened a few months ago, has 
been doing a good volume of business. 

U. K. Swift, western manager for the W. I. McKee 
Lumber Co., office in the White Building, places the 
limit of quiet business at 90 days. Mr. Swift is optimistic 
concerning prospects for the comigg year, and states that 
unless all the mills begin operating too soon firm prices 
are bound to prevail. He says, however, that he does not 
look for any great volume of business before spring, as 
retailers do not seem inclined to stock up for several 
weeks. 

The Stetson-Ross Machine Works, this city, manufac- 
turer of woodworking machinery, has sold a 20-inch 
planer for surfacing spruce lumber to the Anacortes 
Lumber & Box Co., Anacortes, and to the West Oregon 


Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore., four machines to equip the 
plant that it is building to replace the one recently 


destroyed by fire. A 6-roll matcher 
by the —* Ross people to the 
Vancouver, B.C 

The Bolcom Mills (Ine.), Seattle manufacturer of Jum- 
ber, and the Canal Lumber Co., an allied concern, of 
which G. B. Maxwell is manager, have a reputation for 
the beauty of the calendars sent out each year to their 
friends. his year’s remembrance is no exception to the 
rule, except that if anything it is more artistic than any 
of the previous very attractive calendars sent out by these 
concerns. 

G. N. Skinner, president of the Commonwealth Lumber 
Co., Seattle, has returned from a business trip to Chicago 
and St. Paul. He reports the weather cold and lumber 
trade correspondingly slack. Mr. Skinner will make no 
predictions as to the probable volume of demand for lum- 
ber the coming year, but asserts that prices should be 
better than those of last year, as lumbermen are begin- 
ning to understand that they can not sell their output 
without profit and continue in business very long. 


also has been sold 
John Hanbury Co., 


Ji. M. Steele, who has charge of the Seattle office of 
the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cincinnati (Ohio) manutfac- 


turer of woodworking machinery, reports that inquiries 


for machinery are numerous, particularly for box-making’ 


machines. The outlook for a big crop of fruit along the 
Columbia River seems to be excellent, and many mills 
contemplate installing box machinery. Manager Steele 
states that if inquiries are any indication as to the 
inclination of the mills to install new machinery this 
year will see a large volume of business for the ma- 
chinery houses. 


of the principal cities of the Middle West and‘ 


is president of the Western Pine’ 


A Seattle lumberman who can always be found with 
some optimistic ‘‘dope’’ concerning conditions is 
it. Whitcomb, Seattle manager of the Pine-Fir Co., whole- 
saler of Coast and Inland Empire lumber produets. 
Mr. Whiteomb believes prosperity will soon force itself 
upon the American people in spite of themselves. He 
helieves that improvements in which lumber are needed, 
hoth as concerns railroad and private buildings of every 
nature, have been neglected about as long as possible, and 
states that this year will see a large amount of lumber 
ised from necessity. 


rp: 


Merrill and Clark L. Ring, of Saginaw, Mich., who 
are interested in the Merrill-Ring Lumber Co., are at the 
Seattle office of the company. 

\. W. Bryden, of the Shepard-Traill Co., Seattle,, whole- 


saler of Coast lumber products, left the last of this week for 
a two months’ vacation in California. 

Roland Davis Pinkham is the latest ‘“‘white hope.” He 
is the son of J. E. Pinkham, of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber 
Co., Seattle, and arrived January 13, 1912. The proud 
father prophesies all the wonderful things for Roland that 
are usually foretold on such occasions, the ‘white hope” 
being only one of the few laurels with which the young man 
is already decked. 

W. LB. Tomlinson. of Tomlinson & Mitchell, a prominent 
wholesale lumber concern of Winnipeg, spent a few days 
in Seattle last week and then went to Vancouver, B. C. He 
will return to Seattle this week, and is lining up lumber 
connections on the Coast. 


The Charter Situation. 
launber rates a thousand feet b. m.. coastwise 
eign, as reported by the Shipowners’ 
Pacific Coast, follow: 


and for- 
Association of the 


Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, 
bia River to San Francisco, $4.50; 
California ports, $5; Haw: viian 
und Santa Rosalina, $6.50 to $6.75; Panama, $9.50 to $9.75; 
Sydney, 42s to 438 9d; Melbourne or Adelaide, 47s 6d to 
50s; Suva, Fiji Islands, 45s; Japanese and Chinese ports, 
3Lls 6d to 88s; Valparaiso, f. 0. b. (2/6 less direct), 52s 6d 
to 538s; Callao, 51s 3d; Cape Town and other South African 
ports, 65s to 68s. 

Recent fixtures: Schooners Shna Jak, Puget Sound to 
San Francisco, $4. 50; Jim Butler, Puget Sound to San 
Irrancisco, $4.50; W. H. Talbot, Puget Sound to San Pedro, 
so, and I’red Bb. ‘sander, Puget Sound to San Pedro, $5. 


Willapa Harbor, 6r Colum- 


San Pedro and southern 
_ Islands, $6.50: Guaymas 


Owners of schooner A. I’. Coats have filed a libel suit 
against the British barkentine Everett G. Griggs, claim- 
ing that the collision in which these lumber vessels re- 
cently figured was due to the lack of lights on the Griggs. 
Damages of $3,000 are asked. 
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WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 29.—The Manley-Moore Lum- 
her Co. expects to put in a dry kiln in the spring at its 
new plant at Fairfax. Its mill is in steady operation 
and the company finds the demand improved and the out- 
look brighter, according to John E. Manley, its secre- 
tary. August Von Boecklin, president of the Manley- 
Moore Lumber Co. and of the Washington Manufacturing 
Company, is one of the proud st men in Tacoma this 
week, due to the arrival of a son and heir at his home 
last Saturday night. 

J. T. Gregory, vice president of the O’Connell Lum- 
ber Co., of Winlock, and interested in numerous other 
lumbering projects, returned to his home in this city last 
week after a holiday trip east. 

The A. C. Young Lumber Co. has moved its offices to 
suite 308, California Building. It is running both its 
sawmill and shingle mill at Kapowsin, after having had 
the shingle mill idle a month and the sawmill three 
weeks. The company finds demand for lumber consider- 
ably better, states A. C. Young, with dimension 50 cents 
higher and prices firmer. In shingles, Mr. Young states, 
the price is 5 cents better than a few weeks ago, the 
company quoting mill prices of $1.40 for stars and $1.75 
for clears. 

H. 8S. Wheeler, of the Far West Lumber Co. and Eaton- 
ville Lumber Co., has returned from a holiday trip to 
Chicago and eastern points. The Eatonville mill is run- 
ning steadily and finds the market better, states E. R. 
Wheeler of the companies. Prices have stiffened some- 
what in the face of better demand and the outlook is 
more hopeful than it has been. 

The Salsich Lumber Co.’s plant at McKenna has been 
idle for some time, for overhauling, stock-taking and the 
like. H. E. Salsich, president of this company, is in the 
East. 

Henry 8. Royce has taken over the timber owned by the 
Menarch Lumber Co. and’is logging it on contract. He 
is getting out some logs for the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. The timber is located along the Tacoma 
Eastern and in the Silver Lake district. 

The Fir Tree Lumber Co., offices in the Bankers’ Trust 
Building, is getting well along with the sawmill it is 
building near Rainier and hopes to start the plant about 
April 1. 

The scarcity of vessel tonnage along this coast, coupled 
with a brisk demand for lumber carriers, has resulted 
in a very firm charter market. Demand from Australia is 
heavy and exporters are having difficulty getting ships. 
The British ship Dunsyre was fixed last week by J. J. 
Moore & Co. to load on Puget Sound or the Columbia 
River for Sydney or South Africa at 42s 6d for Sydney, 
one of the highest rates paid for this voyage in a long 
time. Moore & Co. have also chartered the 5-masted 
schooner H. K. Hall for a voyage from the same ports 
to Valparaiso at 52s 6d and the barkentine Amazon and 
5-masted schooner George EF. Billings have been fixed by 
W. R. Grace & Co. for the same voyage at the same 
rates. 

According to T. J. Handforth, of the Lindstrom-Hand- 
forth Lumber Co., this city, it is finding the demand more 
active and prices slightly firmer. It is running its saw- 
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mill but not the shingle mill. Stocks on hand are a little 
above normal, states Mr. Handforth. 

The Hubley-Growell Lumber Co., with offices in the 
Bank of California Euilding, is well satisfied with its 
share of business, according to Mr. Hubley, and looks for 
a good spring trade. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has begun the 
erection of a creosoting plant, to have a daily output of 
30,000 feet, and it is expected that later on the capacity 
will be doubled. The retort will be 7 feet by 128 inches, 
and it will be so located that the company can ship by 
water and rail. It will treat paving blocks, railroad ties, 
stringers, cross arms, conduits, piles and lumber, and will 
do a general commercial business along these lines, not 
only treating its own lumber but that of other concerns. 
This department of the company’s business is under the 
direction of G. W. Winslow, formerly manager of the 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co., and an expert in this 
work. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


KverErT, WASH., Jan. 30.—The big feature of last 
week in Everett was the heavy demand for shingles and 
poles. More poles were shipped to San Francisco from 
Everett by the J. H. Baxter Co. and B. H. Vollans than 
during any previous week for years. Shingle manufactur- 
ers reported the demand greater than during any previous 
week for years and they expect a continuance of the good 
business. At the office of the Jamison Shingle Co. an 
optimistic statement given out by the management was as 
follows: 

During the last two weeks we have had more inquiries 
regarding shingles than during the previous two months. 
Increased demand is encouraging, stars being especially 
desired by retailers. The conditions are much better than 
they were a year ago and an excellent business is in pros- 
pect for this spring. 

The Jamison Co., which has been running only one of 
its mills on Fourteenth Street dock, is operating both at 
full capacity. 

The reopening of the Weyerhaueser, Canyon and Clark- 
Nickerson lumber companies’ big sawmills Thursday will 
give employment directly to a total of about 700 men. At 
the Weyerhaueser mill 220 will be employed, the Canyon 
will have 225 and the Clark-Nickerson about 200. During 
the shutdown a lot of the stock has been disposed of. Re- 
sumption of work in the mills will indirectly bring about 
the employment of many loggers. The Standard Railway 
& Logging Co. is preparing to open many camps the first 
of next month and several smaller concerns are also 
active. 

The Ferry-Baker Co., which started its sawmill two 
weeks ago, will place the planing mill in operation Thurs- 
day. 

Lumber manufacturers complain of a scarcity of ves- 
sels for foreign shipments. It is asserted that many more 
orders would be filled if the vessels could be secured. 

The British steamship St. Kilda cleared Thursday with 

1,000,000 feet of lumber loaded at the Weyerhaeuser and 
Canyon mills for Sidney. The Hornet arrived at the Clark- 
Nickerson dock last Friday to load a part cargo of poles from 
B. Hi. Vollans’ pond for San Francisco. The vessel shifted 
to the Crown mill to load 600,000 feet of lumber for San 
Irancisco. Steam schooner Graywood is loading 1,000,000 
feet at the Crown mill for San Francisco. Schooner A. Ff. 
Coats is on its way to Honolulu with 900,000 feet loaded 
at the Crown mill. Shipments of poles by the J. H. Baxter 
Co. and B. H. Vollans during the week included the follow- 
ing vessels, all bound for San Francisco or San Pedro: 
Steam schooner Thomas L. Wand, steam schooner Jim 
Butler, schooner Alpena, steamer francis H. Leggett, steam 
schooners F. S. Loopschooner, Fred H. Sanders. The Clark- 
Nickerson company shipped 1,000,000 feet of lumber on the 
schooner Crescent to San Francisco. 

The Oso Shingle & Logging Co. has resumed logging 
operations near Oso. 

The Tacoma Dredging Co. has had a dredger deepening 
the Weyerhaeuser log pond. The Tacoma company is 
preparing to begin its contract to deepen the channel of 
the Snohomish River. With this work completed schoon- 
ers can reach the Canyon, Ferry-Baker, Eclipse and other 
mills on the Snohomish River. The water front area of 
the city will be extended about five miles. Many fine loca- 
tions for mills will be available. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 29.—Siemons Bros., who 
lost their umber and shingle mill on the local water 
front by fire about four years ago, have announced that a 
small shingle plant is to be built.on the site of the old 
mill. It will be equipped with three uprights and a 
single block machine, with a capacity or about 200,000 
shingles a day. A sawmill will be built after the shingle 
mill is completed. The brothers plan to make a specialty 
of clear cedar shingles and lumber. 

The Lake Whatcom Logging Co. is establishing a camp 
at Alger, south of this city, and in a few days will be- 
gin logging 80 acres of fine timber on Friday Creek. 
About 80 men will be employed. The company owns 
100,000,000 feet of fir and cedar between Alger and 
Blanchard and in the spring operations will be started. 

The Gree Shingle Co.’s mill at Cokedale Junction, near 
Sedro Wooley, was destroyed by fire January 21, the 
blaze starting from the waste pile. The plant was valued 
at about $25,000. The dry kiln and a part of the stock 
were saved. The main mill buildings were a total loss, 
partly covered by insurance. The plant, which probably 
will be rebuilt, was one of the few that has been operat- 
ing all winter. 

The dry kiln at the shingle mill of Edwin Lopas, 
Mount View, near Ferndale, was destroyed by fire last 
Wednesday night, together with 800,000 shingles. 

For the third time within a year W. R. Burke, operat- 
ing a shingle plant in Anacortes, has lost by fire. Last 
week his dry kiln again burned. A high wind hurled 
burning shingles all over the town and for a time it was 
feared other buildings would be fired. The kiln had 


three apartments and several hundred thousand shingles 
were stored therein. 

The timber on eighty acres of state school lands lo- 
cated near Warnick station will be sold at public auction 
from the steps of the local court house March 2. It is ap- 
praised by the state land commissioner at $4,486. 

The British-American Cedar Co., this city, is building 
a big addition to its bonded warehouse and dry kiln. 
Cargoes of green shingles are shipped from British 
Columbia to the local plant, dried here and then shipped 
back to the Canadian market. 

Extensive repairs are being made in the mill of the 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan, 29.—The lumber business has 
shown little change the last week, except that several im- 
portant orders have been placed. The price has not 
changed materially, but increase in the volume of busi- 
ness is gratifying, and many mills will start sooner than 
they had expected. Mr. Gilchrist, of the Salzer Valley 
Lumber Co., says his plant will soon be in operation and 
will run steadily for some time. 

At the wharves at South Bend and Raymond a large 
number of vessels have been loading. The season starts 
off well, and if it so continues shipments this year will be 
very heavy. 

The Southwest Manufacturing Co., of Raymond, has or- 
dered machinery for its shingle mill and will have the 
plant ready within two months. The shipyard is being 
overhauled and a number of contracts are in sight for 
some large vessels. 

The cargo shipments of Raymond and South Bend have 
been compiled and show that lumber shipments from 
Raymond are about 178,000,000 feet; shingles, 215,000,- 
000 feet, and lath, about 27,000,000. From South Bend 
the lumber cut was over 60,000,000 feet. 

The Union mill has been sold at receiver’s sale for 
$166,000, and this, with the lumber sold, made the 
amount to apply on the obligations about $256,000, which 
is about 90 cents on the dollar. G. L. Fleitz, of Detroit, 
Mich., bought the plant. He is a member of a syndicate 
owning a large amount of timber in Chehalis county. 

The Western Lumber Co.’s plant has been leased by C. 
M. Weatherwax and will soon be started up. The mill 
has a capacity of 85,000 feet a day and has not been oper- 
ated since the panic of 1907. 

The National Lumber & Box Co. will start up as soon 
as the market will warrant. The plant has been closed for 
about two years and the repair work will cost about 
$20,000. This plant is one of the largest in Hoquiam. 

William H. Dittmar, of Napavine, has bought the Ster- 
ling mill property of Tenino, subject to the confirmation 
sale by the court next week. He will install machinery 
and make improvements after moving the mill to a spur 
owned by the Hercules Stone Quarry Co. Mr. Dittmar 
for several years was engaged in the sawmill business at 
Napavine. 

The Donovan and Hulbert mills have been undergoing 
repairs and will soon be ready to operate. 

Work will soon start on a shingle mill at Eatonville. 
A wood pulp plant and a paper mill are still being talked 
of, but the final arrangements have not been made. 

The Soo Line has just placed an order for 1,000,000 
feet of lumber with the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. 
This is only one of several orders to be placed during the 
year and is an indication that the railroads will buy much 
more material than last year. 

The Pacific Lumber Agency, of Aberdeen, has just re- 
ceived an inquiry from a dealer in Egypt for an annual 
shipment of 40,000,000 feet of spruce and hemlock lum- 
ber, the contract to run five years, and as to the specifica- 
tions, the inquiry states that the customer is not partieu- 
lar. 

The receiver of the J. R. Cain plant at Meskill has se- 
cured permission from the court to install a planer. The 
stock on hand is all rough. 

A. N. Riggs, manager of the McCormick Lumber Co., 
MeCormick, will leave this week for a trip to the Atlantie 
coast. He expects to be gone several weeks and will 
look carefully into conditions in the eastern market with 
a view to establishing a larger line of business for his 
company in that section. The McCormick company has 
some of the finest large old-growth yellow fir timber in 
the state and an uptodate sawmill plant which is less 
than two years old on the South Bend branch of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad midway between this point 
and South Bend. Its timber runs largely to clears and it 
manufactures high grade specialties. 





NEW DOOR PLANT. 

McCLreaRy, WASH., Jan. 29.—The plant of the Chehalis 
Fir Door. Co. under construction here in connection with 
the lumber and shingle manufacturing plant of the 
McCleary Timber Co. is completed as far as the build- 
ings are concerned, and the sprinkling system, boilers 
and engine are being installed. Probably some time in 
March operations in the door factory here will be under 
way. The Chehalis Fir Door Co. is owned by the same 
interests as the McCleary company, and the idea of 
building the plant here, removing its operations from 
Chehalis to McCleary, is along the line of economy in 
saving the freight on the door material from the mill here 
to Chehalis. The two plants cdn be operated much more 
economically together, in the opinion of Henry McCleary, 
president of the timber company, and George J. Osgood, 
president of the door company. It is the intention to 
complete the plant here as far as possible, and install 
all of the machinery excepting the little that may be 
moved from Chehalis to the new plant, and then to close 
the Chehalis plant and make the transfer and begin local 
operation without losing any time. 

The business interests of Chehalis have been consider- 
ing the organizing of a company to purchase the Chehalis 








—USE— 


Dixon’s Flake 
Graphite 


And have the same peace 
of mind that thousands of 
other engineers have. It re- 
duces friction, saves wear, 
prevents friction damage. 
Keeps your engines and ma- 
chine in fine working trim. 


— FREE BOOKET - - 
tells how and why. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men contractors purchas- 
ing agents. bookkeepers in fact. any one having any- 
thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 
25 cents each or 5 for $1 postpaid. 


431 S. Dearborn Street, 
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THE ALPHA LUMBER CO. 


WILL MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENTS OF 
White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods, Shingles 
Lath, Posts, Etc. 
709-710 Williams Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 


General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 











Yellow Pine Wanted. 


We want the entire output of mill cutting 50,000 to 75,000 ft. 
per day. We pay 75% cash immediately on receipt of bill of 
lading. Write us if you want your stock handled satisfactorily. 


THE HARWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Williamson Building, - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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ASHTOLA, PA. 
Ready for Immediate Shipment. 
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975 pieces 30’ 50 Ib. section steel rails 
766 pieces 30’ 45 Ib. section steel rails 
4—50 lb. Frogs 
3 pair 50 Ib. Switch Points 
Angle bars and bolts weighed in. 
PRICE, $21 per ton F. 0. B. Ashtola. 
ALSO about 
5 miles 40 Ib. Relayers at Davis, W.Va., 


angle bars weighed in. PRICE, $21 per 
ton F.O. B. Davis. 


All Guaranteed First-class Relayers. 


E. V. Babcock & Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 
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Wm. Schuette & Co. Ine. 








Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, 
CYPRESS, POPLAR. MAPLE AND OAK 
FLOORING. PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 


Mills, Belhaven, N. C : 
New York Office, No. 1 Madison Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


White Pine Branch, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















t Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


; White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
? Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 
; Konnarock, Va. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
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North Carolina Pine 
White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 













Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


BURG, PA. 





ry. L. LYTLE LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


$ West Virginia Hardwoods 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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: L. L. Smith & Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


North Carolina and Long Leaf 
YellowPine, Hemlock and Poplar 
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KILN DRIED N.C. PINE 
OUR SPECIALTY. 
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JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
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It makes long messages 
short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of ayear, It isin- 
dispensable to every lum- 
ber office. It is used by 
leading 'umbermen ev- 
erywhore Descriptive 
c 


American 
Lumberman 
Telecode ircular and sample 


ages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
‘0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 











plant and continue the industry at that point. The 
Chehalis Fir Door Co. has been willing to dispose of the 
property to the business men of Chehalis, but it is doubt- 
ful whether they will be able to raise sufficient money to 
close the deal. The business men of Chehalis recently 
pledged a large amount of money to aid in constructing 
a railroad from Chehalis to the Big Bottom country east 
of that town, which absorbed much of the surplus funds 
of Chehalis business men. 
MeCleary is on a branch of the Northern Pacific out 
from Elma, and beginning February 10 it is to have 
direct passenger service, as at that time a gasoline car 
will be put on that will leave McCleary at 7 a. m. and 
run direct to Hoquiam on Grays Harbor, returning at 
noon. It will leave again at 4 p. m. and run to Elma, 
connecting with trains on the Grays Harbor branch. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoQuiAM, WASH., Jan. 29.—The first 
of a number of orders which are likely to be placed on 
Grays Harbor has been taken by the Hoquiam Lumber 
& Shingle Co., of Hoquiam, from the Soo Line and calls 
for 1,000,000 feet of lumber and is the best indication 
of better market, as it indicates a resumption of railway 
buying. 

Operations were resumed January 23 by Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co.’s mill after a shutdown of over five. weeks. 
N. J. Blagen, president of the company, says that during 
the shutdown the mill underwent extensive repairs and 
that from now on the mill will be operated steadily, a 
force of about 200 men being employed. 

While there seems to be a temporary lull in the market 
with but few orders coming in lumbermen expect improve- 
ment very soon. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WaASH., Jan. 29.—Judge A. L. Flewelling, 
manager of the Milwaukee Land Co., left January 20 
for New York City,.whence he will sail for Buenos Aires 
and other points in South America, to investigate market 
conditions in the southern continent. He will be absent 
about six weeks. Last year local manufacturers found 
valuable markets in South American cities. It is esti- 
mated that 100,000,000 feet of white pine can be disposed 
of in that territory this year. 

Theodore Fohl has been named permanent agent for the 
Clearwater Timber Co. in Idaho. A. E. Edinger, of Spo- 
kane, was appointed secretary at a recent meeting of the 
company at Orofino. Mr. Fohl is an experienced cruiser 
and timberman, having been in the employ of the com- 
pany for several years under former manager E, N. 
Brown. Recently Mr. Brown tendered his resignation and 
Mr. Fohl was named temporary agent and manager. 

Roscoe Haines, supervisor of the Coeur d’Alene Na- 
tional Forest, in this city, last week declared that prac- 
tically every foot of burned-over white pine along Coeur 
d’Alene and St. Joe Rivers and their tributaries in the 
forest reserves will be sold. About 300,000,000 feet 
already has been disposed, the principal buyers being the 
Milwaukee, Rose Lake and McGoldrick lumber companies. 
Heavy snow has hindered logging somewhat. 

At the annual election of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Wednesday, Robert Insinger, secretary of the Phoenix 
Lumber Co., was named president to succeed Edwin T. 
Coman, president of the Exchange National Bank. Mr. 
Insinger has been identified with the chamber since com- 
ing to Spokane, and has served on numerous committees, 
including finance and publicity. His board of trustees 
is composed of 21 members, including J. P. McGoldrick, 
president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., and M. F. 
Cartier Van Dissell, president of the Phoenix Lumber 
Co. 

A town named Annable, located southwest of Ross- 
land, B. C., is being established by the Kootenai Lum- 
ber Holdings Co., formerly the Annable Lumber Co. 
It handles 12,000,000 feet of lumber a year by means of 
a flume over two miles in length. 

Cyrus Happy, local capitalist, in an address before the 
Realty Men’s Association, Wednesday, said that the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal will greatly stimulate busi- 
ness conditions in the Northwest and that a building boom 
will be experienced in the near future. Rairoad officials 
say that indications point to a heavy influx of settlers 
to the Northwest during 1912. The undeveloped lands of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho will draw many of them. 

The Bement-Harold Lumber Co., wholesale dealer with 
offices in the Realty Building, reports business good in 
New York and middle western points. It has placed a 
number of substantial orders during the last few weeks. 

















FROM UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 


Sait Lake City, UtTan, Jan. 30.—The Standard Lum- 
ber Co. has filed articles of incorporation, with capital 
stock of $50,000. Theodore Nystram, until recently 
general manager of the Taylor-Armstrong Lumber Co., 
this city, is president, J. Marlow Taylor vice president 
and James Ingebretsen secretary and treasurer, with 
Mae T. Nystrom and Claude H. Taylor as additional 
directors. This company has taken over the yard, stock 
and good-will of the Burton Coal & Lumber Co., this city. 
The transaction represents between $30,000 and $40,000. 

The Baker Lumber Co., J. H. Baker, president, has 
disposed of its city yard and stock, several other com- 
panies in the city combining to purchase the stock. The 
Baker company has 10 yards in as many cities of the 
States, and it is reported that it will devote itself prin- 
cipally to outside business, although maintaining head- 
quarters in Salt Lake City. The company has just com- 
pleted the installation of a lumber yard at Delta, lo- 





cated on the Salt Lake Route in southern Utah, where a 
large irrigation project, by which many thousands of 
acres of land are to be brought under cultivation, is being 
exploited. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 29.—Outlook for a good 
spring trade is encouraging. Shipments from this dis- 
trict have been light during the last 30 days on account 
of heavy snowstorms in the Rockies, which have block- 
aded the railroads on several occasions. Inquiries have 
been numerous the last ten days, and prices are stiffen- 
ing on many items. The mills of the district are under- 
going extensive repairs and will be ready for operations 
as soon as weather conditions will permit. The manu- 
facturers here will continue to curtail their output until 
stocks have been reduced to normal and market conditions 
have improved. 

Charles W. Jungberg, State forester, in his annual 
report to Gov. Norris says more adequate laws are 
needed for the protection of forests of the State. Mr. 
Jungberg urges appropriations for fire protection and 
the extension of the lumber industry, which he says now 
amounts to $3,410,000 to the State. He says there are 
about 19,305,100 acres of timber lands in Montana and 
estimates that there are 50,000,000,000 feet west of the 
Continental Divide. 

Indications point to the selection of Great Falls as 
headquarters for Reclamation Service in the Northwest 
and it is believed that the protest of Helena against the 
removal of the headquarters from there to Great Falls 
will not be heeded. 

W. E. Wells, manager of the Somers Lumber Co., and 
A. E. Boorman, of the Northern Montana Forestry Asso- 
ciation, left Thursday for Missoula, where they conferred 
with representatives of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
and the Northern Pacific Railway relative to securing 
their membership in the forestry association. These 
concerns are the largest timber holders in western Mon- 
tana. 

E. W. Doe, general manager of the Libby Lumber Co., 
was called east last week on account of the serious ill- 
ness of his father. He expects to be gone at least two 
weeks. The company’s plant at Libby is being com- 
pletely overhauled and heavier machinery is being in- 
stalled that will materially increase its capacity. G. W. 
Millet, treasurer of the company, left last week for 
Maine, where he will visit his old home for several 
weeks. 

W. W. Wilder, manager of the Warland Lumber Co., 
Warland, in Kalispell iast week, says weather condi- 
tions have been quite favorable for carrying on logging 
operations along the Koctenai River and that it is put- 
ting in about 1,000,000 feet a week. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IpAHO, Jan. 29.—The Fidelity Lumber Co., 
Newport, Wash., has orders for 10,000,000 feet of white 
pine on hand. The two West Branch logging camps of 
the company are putting about 200,000 feet of logs into 
the Pend d’Oreille River daily and handling the best 
quality of white pine ever cut by the company. With 
the heavy snowfall it is expected that there will be plenty 
of water for the spring drives and the first drive will 
begin about the middle of March. The Fidelity company 
has about 500,000 feet of logs in the booms at New- 
port and about 5,000,000 feet of logs in the Kalispell 
River. The sawmill will be started the midde of March 
and will be required to run steadily until late in the 
fall to fill orders on file. The planing mill has been shut 
down two weeks for the usual midwinter repairs and will 
be started February 1. 

The sawmills of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Bon- 
ners Ferry, Idaho, will resume operation March 10. The 
mills closed in November. Enough orders are on hand to 
keep the mill running steadily throughout summer. 

R. K. Peters, Eugene Cramer and John Short are 
establishing a portable sawmill at Randle, Idaho. Its 
owners are contracting for the cutting of 2,000,000 feet 
of standing timber in the vicinity of Randle. 

E. T. Chapin, a local post and pole merchant, returned 
from a several weeks’ trip to various Canadian points 
Friday. He says that but little 1s doing in the lumber- 
ing business, but that all the merchants seem to believe 
re spring will see a steady demand for lumber of 
all kinds. 





FROM NORTHWESTERN MONTANA. 

Lippy, Mont., Jan. 30.—Thé city council is consider- 
ing drafting a more restrictive ordinance as to material 
to be used in buildings within the fire limits. 

Axel Gomsrud was in town recently from the G. H. 
Nash tie camp at Voleour, of which he is foreman. 
About 25 men are employed at the camp and 15,000 ties 
have been made. Mr. Nash has arranged with the 
Forest Service for several years’ supply of timber. 

Pat Sullivan has completed his logging operations 
near Libby. About 1,100,000 feet was cut and put in the 
Kootenai River, to be floated to the Bonners Ferry Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill. 

Henry Schoknecht, salesman for the Libby Lumber 
Co., reports an improved outlook for trade throughout 
eastern Montana. 





REFORESTING FORFEITED LANDS. 

The Ohio State Forestry Association has indorsed the 
suggestion of the secretary of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture that lands which have reverted to the state 
for nonpayment of taxes, and that are suitable, should 
be reforested. Such lands are now worth only $1 an 
acre, but it is believed this could be vastly increased by 
reforestation. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Fir Lumber Prices Well Maintained—Improved Tone 
to Inquiry on Rail Shipments—Improvement in the 
Retail Situation. 

San Francisco, Jan. 29.—Prices are well maintained 
on domestic shipments of fir lumber and: with the volume 
curtailed by stormy weather along the entire Pacific 
coast there is no danger of a weakening. Increased 
northern inquiries for rail shipments tend further to 
stiffen the market and still better prices are expected in 
the spring. Offshore demand for fir and redwood con- 
tinues active. Both offshore and coasting freights are 
still high, with a contmuance of marked scarcity of 
suitable tonnage. 

After a long period of unsatisfactory conditions lead- 
ing retailers are hopeful that better prices will be 
secured. Retail business has increased in volume of late 
and many wooden buildings are under construction in 
the city and suburbs. A large number of these buildings 
do not appear in the reports of building contracts filed. 
At the present rate of consumption retail stocks will 
soon be depleted, but it may take nearly 60 days before 
yards will begin to buy heavily. Yardmen do not wish 
to load up with lumber until better prices can be 
secured. 

Building News. 


According to the official records of the city and county 
for the week ended Thursday, January 25, 234 deeds were 
recorded. Mortgage transactions were weaker than the 
average of many previous weeks, though the total number 
of mortgages recorded was 153, amounting to $575,347. 
Forty deeds of trust were recorded, for $148,109, making 
the grand total of loans and renewals $724,056 for the 
week. Building contracts were 33 and amounted to 
$269,042, a fair average of recent weeks. 


Exposition Note. 


President Taft approved the additional estimates for 
the improvement of the Presidio, Fort Mason and Fort 
Miles at San Francisco and they will be sent to Congress, 
where the California delegation will push them to adop- 
tion so the work will be completed before January 1, 
1915. The estimates cover improvements to cost $1,250,- 
000 and to include buildings, military roads and dock 
equipment. 

Current Lumber News. 

The Weed Lumber Co. has closed the box-making 
department of its big factory at Weed in order to install 
machinery. About 50 men have been laid off for a few 
days. The foundation has been completed for the saw- 
dust burner and enlarging of the mill pond is being 
prosecuted vigorously. 

W. J. Doherty and F. G. Munzer’s purchase from the 
Kern County Lumber Co. of a fine tract of timberland 
and a sawmill on Mount Breckenridge promises to be 
the first step toward reviving the production of lumber 
from north Kern County forests. The Mount Brecken- 
ridge mill has been idle since 1907. The new owners 
expect to begin in the spring to improve the road to the 
mill, and some time during the summer to begin falling 
trees. It is estimated that 20,000,000 feet of fine sugar 
and yellow pine lumber are on the tract. 

The annual meeting of the California Pine Box & 
Lumber Co. was held January 27 at its offices in the 
Flood Building. All of the officers,were reelected, includ- 
ing George X. Wendling, president and general manager ; 
O. C. Haslett, first vice president; J. E. Terry, second 
vice president, and E. F. Metlar, secretary and treasurer. 
A large volume of business was done last year, but prices 
were not altogether satisfactory. There are indications 
of a heavy demand for shooks. There was a good attend- 
ance of the box factory owners and managers who com- 
pose the board of directors. 

The annual meeting of the California Sugar & White 
Pine Co. was held Saturday. The report of President 
F, F. Sayre indicated that business on the whole had 
been satisfactory during the last season. Everything 
was harmonious among the various mill and timber inter- 
ests represented. The annual election resulted in the 
retaining of all of the officers of the company in their 
respective positions. IF. F. Sayre is president and gen- 
eral manager, having held the position with great credit 
to himself and all concerned for a number of years. 
O. C. Haslett is first vice president, E. H.’Cox second 
vice president and Edward F. Wist secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The Southern Pacific and other railroad companies have 
appealed to the Commerce Court from the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Willamette 
Valley lumber case. The commission rendered a de- 
cision upon the complaint of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association demanding a reduc- 
tion in the rates on green fir lumber and lath from points 
in the Willamette Valley to San Francisco and Bay 
points, which were formerly on the average of $5. The 
reduction to an average of $3.50 was the basis of the 
bill filed with the court. 

The Stetson-Ross Machine Works, of Seattle, manu- 
facturer of woodworking machinery, has arranged with 
the Compressed Air Machinery Co., of San Francisco, 
to act as its agent in this territory. The manager of 
the woodworking machinery department of this concern 
is C. G. Chipchase, who took charge of this department 
the first of the year. He was formerly with the Henshaw- 
Bulkley Co. for several years, and more recently engaged 
as manufacturers’ agent in handling woodworking ma- 
chinery and during that time was personally the repre- 
sentative for the Stetson-Ross Machine Works. These 


arrangements were recently concluded by Archie Chan- 
dler, manager: of the sales department of the Stetson- 
Ross Machine Works, who spent several days in San 
Francisco. 

Personals. 


Charles R. McCormick, of the Charles R. McCormick Lum- 
ber Co., is visiting the company’s plant and yards at San 
Diego, where everything is running full blast. Five ves- 
sels were discharging at one time at the company’s wharf 
last week. : 

C. A. Hooper, president of the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Co., has returned from southern California, where he is in- 
terested in several large ranches as well as in lumber yards 
at San Pedro and Los Angeles. 

John Ducey, a lumberman of Detroit who has extensive 
timber interests in Oregon and California, has arrived in 
this city on a tour of the Coast. Other recent visitors in- 
clude Robert H. Allen, timber expert of New York; L. Y. 
Coggins, of Igerna; J. A. Prentice, a timber land owner of 
Eureka, and Mrs. Prentice; F. G. Gross, manager of a lum- 
ber company at Corcoran; Henry S. Graves, Chief Forester, 
to attend the convention of district foresters; William H. 
Gallagher, of the Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

Ira B. Bennett, of the Hume-Bennett Lumber Co., of San- 
ger; H. W. Swift, of the Fresno Flume & Lumber Co.; E. 
H. Cox, of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., and J. E. Terry, of 
Sacramento, attended the annual meeting of the California 
Pine Box & Lumber Co. 

C. W. Penoyer, president of the Pacific Lumber Co., has 
returned from an eastern trip and will visit the big redwood 
mills at Scotia. Donald MacDonald, general manager of the 
Scotia plant, has been in a local hospital suffering from 
nervous breakdown since his return from his eastern trip, 
but is now improving. 

J. H. Brown, sales manager of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
who has returned from a tour of southern California, is 
cheerful over the redwood outlook. He says the lumber 
business is picking up and although the southern orange 
= was damaged by frost the crop as a whole is in good 
shape. 

J. H. Holmes, president of the Holmes-Eureka Lumber 
Co., who, has just returned from a tour of southern Cali- 
fornia, expresses himself as pleased with the conditions in 
the redwood lumber market of Los Angeles and tributary 
country. 





ANNUAL EASTERN TRIP. 

Sonora, CAu., Jan. 29.—D. H. Steinmetz, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Standard Lumber Co., 
this city, left last week for his annual eastern trip, going 
by way of Texas and Kansas City to Chicago and New 
York and intermediate points. He will be gone about 
six weeks, during which time he will call on lumber 
buyers throughout the East and on the company’s eastern 
connections. 





OREGON | 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Smaller Mills After Long Shutdowns Prepare to Open— 
Big Schedule for South Africa—Recent Sailings—The 
Foreign Situation. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 29.—With improved market con- 
ditions a few of the mills throughout the smaller towns 
of the State are preparing to resume operation after a 
long shutdown, notably in the Cottage Grove district. 
W. T. Hankins, manager of the Row River Lumber Co., 
whose mill is in the Cottage Grove district, in Portland 
last week, reported that demand for lumber there has 
improved. His mill has been idle several months but will 
resume operation in a few days. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. has resumed operation at 
its mills at Coburg and Wendling. These mills “have 
been idle several months. General Manager A. C. Dixon 
was in Portland from Eugene for a few days this week. 

Albert Brix, of the Knappton Mill & Lumber Oo., 
at Knappton, across the Columbia River from Astoria, 
says there is some improvement in demand. The company 
is cutting fir to be shipped to South Africa by the Oregon 
Pine Export & Import Co., this city. The cargo will 
measure about 2,000,000 feet. 

The St. Johns Lumber Co. on the lower Willamette is 
getting out a special cargo of 3,000,000 feet of yellow 
fir to be shipped to Australia by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
The cargo will measure 3,000,000 feet. 

The sailing vessel Lord Templeton has arrived at the mills 


of the St. Helens Mill Co. at St. Helens to load about 2,000,- 
pag? feet of fir for Australia, to be dispatched by J. J. Moore 
¢ Co. 








The sailing schooner Puako left the mills of the North Pa- 
cific Lumber Co. last week for the West Coast with close 
to 1,000,000 feet. The sailing schooner Crocker left the 
Hammond Lumber Co.’s mill near Astoria for Valparaiso 
with a cargo of about the same size. 

The British steamer Hazel Dollar received lumber at the 
mill of the Hammond Lumber Co. and shifted to the mill 
of the Monarch Lumber Co. to complete a cargo of about 
3,000,000 feet for China, the first cargo of lumber to leave 
this river for China in several weeks. 

Manager Duncan, of the Douglas Fir Sales Co., offices in 
the Yeon Building, this city, reports business fair and the 
outlook encouraging. He says but for the fact that this is 
a presidential year business should be fine, as conditions 
warrant a good volume of buying. Mr. Duncan returned a 
few days ago from a business trip to Denver. 

Foreign orders would be booked more liberally than is 
the Gase were vessels obtainable with less difficulty. 
Owners of tramp steamers and sailing vessels found so 
little profit in their investments in the last two years that 
a number of vessels were tied up, and now that the de- 
mand for tonnage is improving idle vessels ready for 
business are not easily-found. With the freight market 
improved, however, it is expected that bottoms will soon 
be made available for the lumber trade. ; 

Lumber shipments to California from the Columbia 
River are increasing steadily and it is said that com- 
paratively little of the material laid down in San Fran- 
cisco or San Pedro remains in the yards there but is 
shipped on. This is taken as a very encouraging sign. 

F. R. Ransom, of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., 
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reports that the outlook for business is much impreved 
ws compared with conditions just before the beginning of 
the year. Demand is fluctuating, however, and not as 
steady as he would like to see it. The company is run- 
ning its mill, one of the largest in this district. 

The Portland Lumber Co. will resume operation in 
South Portland the first of next month. The mill has 
been undergoing its annual overhauling since the first of 
the year. 

The Eastern & Western Lumber Co. has been awarded 
the contract to supply $90,000 worth of lumber for a 
ferryboat to be built at Oakland, Cal. The boat will 
be 444 feet long, 128 feet wide, which dimensions, it is 
said, make the craft the largest in the world of its kind. 
The ferry will be used for transporting railroad cars 
across San Francisco Bay. 

Sir Donald Mann, vice president of the Canadian 
Northern Railroad, which is now rushing a transconti- 
nental line from tide water on the Atlantic to tide water 
on the Pacific, who was in Portland last week, in speak- 
ing of the Panama Canal said that he believes the effect 
ot its opening will be that the commerce of the Pacific 
coast ports will rapidly increase, as they will handle dis- 
tribution as do now the ports in the East. Much traffic 
now going by rail to the Atlantie ports will be hauled 
to the Pacific ports instead and thence shipped to the 
Atlantic coast or Europe by water. He believes all of 
the wheat raised in the big Alberta district wil! be 
shipped by way of some Pacific coast port. 

The Benson Lumber Co., of San Diego, Cal., and 
Klatskanie, on the Columbia River, is preparing to send 
five log rafts from Klatskanie to San Diego next sum- 
mer and arrangements are being made for towing them 
down the coast. The rafts will contain about 20,000,000 
feet of logs. One raft is ready and the others are being 
built. 

The Pacific Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which is 
operating a hardwood mill here, will receive a large con- 
signment of oak logs from Otaru, Japan, on the next 
regular liner to arrive here from Japan. Heretofore the 
company has brought its logs out on tramp steamers char- 
tered for the business, but henceforth it is probable that 
the regular liners will be given the business. 

The E. J. Dodge Lumber Co., which is also extensively 
in the steamship business, is preparing to establish a 
regular line of steamers between this city and Alaska. 
A yigorous campaign is being waged here to get the 
merchants to support such a line. It is believed that 
parts of Alaska would be in the market for considerable 
lumber. 


LUMBERMEN IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


WELL MERITED PROMOTION. 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan, 27.—The affairs of mortals seem 
to run in cycles, and in the case of Harrison G. Foster, 
these cycles are not of the ordinary 7-year period, but 
eleven years is their duration. It was along in 1888 
that forbears of Maj. Everett G. Griggs, the present 
president and manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., and of Harrison G. Foster and their associates went 
to Tacoma and established the company, but it was in 
1890 when Harrison G. Foster closed up the affairs of 





HARRISON G, FOSTER, TACOMA, WASH: 
Second Vice President St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 


his father in St. Paul and went to the ‘‘City of Destiny’’ 
on Commencement Bay. For 11 years he remained there, 
then he went east to market the output of the company’s 
lurge mill, where he remained 11 years. Now he is back 
in Tacoma, where he hopes to remain 11 years-or more, 
if the fates are kind to him. 

After two years in charge of the Chicago office of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. Mr. Foster moved to 
Minneapolis and took charge of the company’s office 
there, although residing in St. Paul. This was in 1903. 
When it was decided recently that he should leave Min- 
neapolis to go to the general offices of the company at 
Tacoma his old friends in the lumber trade in Minne- 


apolis, representatives of West Coast concerns in that’ 


market, gave him a dinner and presented him with a 
loving cup. Over in St. Paul, his home, a day or two 
later he was invited to another dinner and was given a 
pitcher—not an ice pitcher at that. 

On January 24 he arrived in Tacoma, and at the an- 
nual meeting of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 


The syndicate composed of C. G. Palmberg, George 
Kaboth, Joseph Schamberger, John Waterhouse, John 
Mattson and A. W. Smith, that took over the plant and 
timber holdings of the defunct Seaside Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., of Seaside, has organized as the Seaside 
Door & Lumber Co., capital stock $5,000. The mill will 
be started in about ten days. The company also bought 
of W. F. McGregor 1,000,000 feet of logs lying in the 
mill boom in Necanicum River, and its members are said 
also to own considerable timber in the Necanicum River 
district, all of which is directly tributary to Seaside. 





NEW MILL ABOUT READY TO OPERATE. 

LEONA, OrE., Jan. 29.—The Leona Mills Lumber Co., 
this city, has practically completed its sawmill plant here 
and expects to have it ready for operation within a week. 
It is uptodate in every respect and will have a daily 
capacity of about 75,000 feet of lumber. ‘The sawmill 
is equipped with 56-inch circular saws and the planing 
mill with a 20 by 14 Berlin sizer and a 9 by 6 Berlin 
flooring machine. The company has rails and ears 
already on hand and will build a logging railroad te its 
timber early in the summer. 

J. J. Kenny, president and manager of this company, 
says in regard to the lumber situation: 

Conditions are better, judging from the list of inquiries 


we are receiving daily. We expect a gradual betterment of 
the lumber market. 


The Leona Mills Lumber Co.’s general offices are also 
at Leona and it has a branch office and retail yard at 
Roseburg. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Jan. 29.—Shipbuilders of North 
Bend have been awarded the contract for the building 
of a steamer for A. I. Estabrook & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco. The company operates the Fifield and the Bandon, 
between Bandon and San Francisco. The new boat will 
be put on the same run, equipped to carry lumber and 
will have accommodations for 50 passengers. It will cost 
about $115,000. The same shipbuilders were recently 
awarded the contract for building a steam lumber 
schooner for the Davenport Co., and filling these two 
orders will keep them busy for a year. 

C. A. Smith, head of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., who recently left for California after a 
business visit to Marshfield, will go east for an extensive 
trip and expects to be back in Marshfield within a month 
or six weeks. 


held this morning, Harrison G. Foster was elected second 
vice president of the company, his father, former United 
States Senator Addison G. Foster, being the first vice 
president, and Charles A. Foster secretary and treasurer. 
Hereafter Harry Foster will be part and parcel of the 
concern at headquarters, and his many friends in the 
trade in the East wish him all kinds of success. Mrs. 
Foster and the children, who are in school, will remain 
in the East until spring. 





SUCCESSFUL UTAH LUMBERMAN. 


SaLt LAKE City, UTAH, Jan. 29.—In attendance upon 
the sessions of the Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, held here last week, was William’ Jex, probably 
the oldest active lumberman in the state today. Not- 
withstanding his more than 80 years, Mr. Jex is head of 
the firm of Jex Lumber Co., of Spanish Fork, Utah. The 
firm includes, besides Peter Jex, four of his sons and 
two sons-in-law. 

William Jex was born in Norfolk, Eng., in Septem- 
ber, 1831, emigrating to the United States in 1858. In 





WILLIAM JEX, SPANISH FORK, UTAH.; 
One of the Oldest Active Lumbermen in Utah. 


1878 he began the manufacture of lumber, establishing 
a sawmill in the timbered mountains surrounding 
Spanish Fork. He has remained in the lumber busi- 
ness at the same place 34 years, his modest beginning 
capital of $4,000 now representing more than $25,000. 

Mr. Jex is president of the company, and maintains an 
active superintendence of the affairs of the firm, although 
his son, John W. Jex, is manager. 
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FROM THE WISCONSIN FIELD 





SAFETY DEVICES AND SANITARY MEASURES 
FOR MANUFACTURING PLANTS. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 30.—Wisconsin lumber man 
ufacturers are intensely interested in the code of rules 
regarding safety devices and sanitary measures for 
manufacturing plants recommended by a committee of 
manufacturers and others working with the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission. Several hearings were held in 
Milwaukee, when particular attention was given by the 
committee to conditions in woodworking plants. Thirty 
days after the adoption of the rules as ordered by the 
industrial commission they will be in force. A few of 
the rules which are of interest to lumber manufacturers 

inclade— 


On all band saws the upper and lower wheels and the saw 
must be completely covered, except the part of the saw 
below the saw guide. 

All table circular saws must be equipped with a guard 
over the saw and all such saws used for ripping must be 
equipped with a splitter. All other circular saws, where 
possible, must be equipped with a splitter. 

All belts, ropes or chains driving machinery or shafting, 
and all secondary belts, ropes or chains—-in short, all belts, 
ropes or chains exposed to contact, except those which are 


so small or those which move so slowly that there is no 
possibility of danger—must be properly protected. 





All machines, not individually motor 
equipped with loose pulleys or a clutch. 

All loose pulleys must be equipped with a permanent belt 
shifter, so located as to be within easy reach of the operator. 
‘Lhe belt shifter must be so constructed as to make it 
impossible for the belt to creep from the loose pulley back 
to the tight pulley. 

All clutches, where exposed to contact, must be properly 
guarded. 

All gears must be properly enclosed or equipped with a 
flange guard, which must enclose the teeth of the gears. 
All arm or spoke gears, or large web gears with holes in 
the web, where dangerously exposed, must be entirely 
enclosed. 

All sections of fly wheels, 6 feet or less from floor, must be 
entirely guarded. 

All set screws on moving parts must 
protected by a solid metal collar. 
must project above the surface. 

All vertical spindle wood shapers must be protected with 
guards which will protect the hands of the operator from 
the knives. 

All transmission shafting in work rooms or in passageways 
leading to workrooms, and located within the reach of 
persons standing on the fioor or platform, excepting plat- 
forms or walks provided for oilers, must be guarded. 

All elevated walks, runways or platforms, except on load- 
ing side of loading platforms, must be provided with a 
guard rail. A toe board must be provided to prevent parts 
from falling off. 


The Wisconsin Industrial Commission, which has 
the administration of the new Wisconsin workmen’s 
compensation law, has announced the appointment of 
C. W. Price, who has been with the International Har- 
vester Co. for six years, as safety expert. Mr. Price 
will have entire charge of the commission’s work in 
advising employers as to proper safeguarding of ma- 
chinery, ventilation, sanitation and other matters bearing 
upon working conditions in and about manufacturing 
plants. Since November last, Mr. Price has heen em- 
ployed by the commission for two days a week in con- 
nection with the drafting of the code of rules prepared 
by the special committee of manufacturers. During the 
six years that he was connected with the International 
Harvester Co. he fixed the standards in the company’s 
22 plants in the United States and Canada. His organi- 
zation of superintendents, foremen and assistant fore- 
men in the general work of preventing accidents has met 
with such notable success that other large manufactur- 
ing concerns have accepted it. 


driven, must be 


be countersunk or 
No part of the set screws 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 31.—The general car short- 
age in most sections of Wisconsin, a result of the cold 
weather, has caused much inconvenience to lumber ship- 


pers. Some relief is in sight, but traffic is still con- 
gested. Most of the lumber concerns have had trouble 


in getting in logs by rail and shipping out their finished 
stocks. 

The Quaw sawmill at Edgar has started on its twenty- 
first year. It is expected that 1,500,000 feet of lumber 
will be cut this year. 

The Badger Wood Material ©o. and the Allhoff saw- 
mill at Merrill will resume operation as a result of a 
decision of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road to 
build spur tracks to the plants. 

The Berlin Machine Works, 
manufacturer of woodworking equipment, will soon begin 
the erection of a 2-story building, 275x294 feet in dimen- 
sions. The structure, to cover 80,000 square feet, will 
be used for the manufacture of sawmill equipment and 
smaller machines. 

The Wolf River Chair Co., of New Londen, hes 
changed its name to the Wisconsin Seating Co. Frank 
L. Zaug, of Port Washington, has been made secretary. 
Opera house, church and school furnitere will be man 
ufactured. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Jan. 30.—Joseph Taddich, ot Athel- 
stane, recently contracted to log 1,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock near Dunbar for the N. Ludington Co., this city. 

The N. S. Washburn Lumber Co., Sturgeon Bay, will 
start its sawmill this week and has 500,000 feet of logs 
to cut. The planing mill will not resume till spring. 

Charles Maihland and Walter Bleick are preparing to 
open a sawmill at Twelve Corners, Outagamie County. 
It will be operated by gasoline power. 

A. H. Colien, of Oshkosh, has bought a lath mill at 
Rib Lake and will shortly take charge of the property. 

The Wausau Lumber Co., of Wausau, began operating 
the mill at Rib Falls with a double crew. 





of Beloit, well known — 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., Jan. 30.—Cordy Bros. have compieted 
their logging of 80 acres near Ballou. The hardwood 
was shipped to Mellen to the Keil Woodenware Co.. and 
the cedar, ties ete. shipped south. 

The annual meeting of the Atwood Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., of Park Falls, was held at Chippewa 
Falls last week, when the old board of directors and 
officers were reelected. The directors consist of F. Wey 
erhaeuser, J. P. Weyerhaeuser and George H. Atwood 
The officers are I’. Weyerhaeuser, president; J. P. Weyer 
haeuser, vice president, and George H. Atwood, secretary 
and treasurer and general manager. Business conditions 
were discussed and it was decided in view of the un 
satisfactory condition of the hemlock market to curtail 
the production of the mill at Park Falls. The mill is 
equipped to run day and night. 

J. T. Phillips, manager of the Diamond Lumber Co., 
has returned to Green Bay from Saginaw, Mich., where 
the annual meeting of that company was held, anil says 
the company has closed a deal for the purchase of a big 
tract of land in Ontanagon County. This means that 
the company will continue business in Green Bay for 
more than five years to cut only the timber it just bought. 
Last year the Diamond Co. eut 29,500,000. feet of lumber 
and will cut about 30,000,000 feet this year. Officers of 
the company were reelected, as follows: John Toifree, 


of West Branch, Mich., president; M. TT’. Gale, of 
Saginaw, vice president; A. W. Seeley, of Saginaw, 
secretary; J. M. Phillips, Green Bay, treasurer and 


manager. 

The Taylor County Lumber Co. has bought about 15 
acres of land for a millsite in Rib Lake. The land lies 
east and northeast of the city. As soon as weather 
permits the mill will be erected and it will run all sum 
mer. A stock of logs is now being hauled and decked. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, WIS., Jan. 30.—Great damage is being 
done to the lumber trade by the inability of the railroads 
to furnish cars. A fair amount of orders are coming in, 
and dealers are trying to get some stock shipped. The 
weather is pleasant and the roads will undoubtedly get 
things cleaned up and running free in a few days. 

There is little basswood on hand, and with the excep- 
tion of Nos. 2 and 3 common, prices have not improved 
one cent. Soft elm is another scarce wood, but prices 
have not changed. There is an improvement in the call 
for birch, and the sash and door factories are buying 
some of this now. If the furniture people would take the 
common grade, it would make a clean slate. The price 
of No. 3 common is advancing to a point similar to that 
of five years ago, when No. 2 was worth no more than 
No. 38, and shippers loaded either for about the same 
price. Logs are coming in to the mills, and there seems 
to be no complaint as to conditions. 

The mill and property of the Antigo Lumber Co. was 
sold last week at auction, bid in by Henry Hay, represent- 
ing some of the creditors, for $7,500. This mill cost $60,- 
000 a year ago, was covered by two mortgages, and bonds 
were issued on them. The $7,500 represents the value 
above the two mortgages. 





ON THE FOX RIVER. 


APPLETON, WIs., Jan. 30.—The jam menace in Fox 
River, which for the last ten days has caused many man- 
ufacturing plants to shut ddwn, either wholly or in part, 
has decreased and indications are that impending damage 
to mill property has been eliminated. 

W. A. Runge, manager of the Merrill Veneer Works, 
has resigned, but remains with the company as secretary 
and treasurer. The new officers elected at the annual 
meeting of stockholders last week were: President, 
Louis Leidiger; vice president, Napoleon Des Rosier. 

Work was begun last week clearing timber on 4,000 
acres of swamp and lowlands in Sheboygan County for 
the Sheboygan Valley Land & Lime Co., of Oshkosh. 
After the timber is removed the land will be drained 
and cultivated. 

Car shortage is azain playing havoe with some of the 
mills. For the last week, during the extremely cold 
weather and occasional heavy snowstorms, railroad traffic 
has been hindered greatly. Several of the mills have 
heen forced to shut down. Between Appleton and She 
boygan it is estimated no less than 500 ears loaded with 
freight are on sidings waiting to be moved. 


i a a eae 


PIONEER SAW MAKERS’ ANNUAL. 
Last week the ‘‘Atkins Pioneers’’ held their third 
annual banquet in the Spencer House, Indianapolis, 
Ind. This organization which is the product of a sen- 
timent that, happily, is increasing in Ameriea, was 
formed in 1906 with a membership of 62. It includes 
employees of E. C. Atkins & (Co. who have been with 
the concern 20 years or more. The membership now 
numbers 122, of whom one has been with the Atkins 
concern.47 years; 9, from 36 to 40 years: 8. from 31 to 
35 years; 23, from 26 to 30 years; 7Q, from 20 to 25 
years, and 11 new members who have just come within 
the 20-year minimum. 
The evening’s entertainment included musical se 
lections by the Atkins Quartette and voeal solos by 


others. HH. C. Atkins responded to the toast ‘‘The 
Old and the New;’’ Michael T. Butler to ‘‘Why | 
Am Here,’’ and everybody joined in a ‘‘General 


Rough House’’ in the ‘‘Initiation of the Fresh Fish.’’ 
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White Pine Lumber 


TONAWANDA INSPECTION. 


We Cater to the Box Trade. 


Adirondack 


Spruce 


Heedadks 




















New Brunswick 
16 inch 


White Cedar 
Shingles. 














The A. Sherman Lumber Co. 


POTSDAM, N.Y. 











j. M. Hastings, President 


C. O. Shepherd, Managing Director. 
Limited 


Davison Lumber Co., 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 
Cargo Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills. 


CAR SHIPMENTS PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 
ND 
WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Office and Sales Dep’t. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., 
. NEW YORK CITY 











Operating Department. 
Bridgewater, 


NOVA SCOTIA 





Do You Sell Lumber 
In New York? 


IF SO, 
REMEMBER, That we would like to have 


you send your N. Y. C. inquiries to out 
representative. 


WM. GRIFFIN, 











RC 


TREES 


SLES ONLI OE 


Tee, 


Tae OIE IOS OSs 


TSPISPISPA 











i . 
Ie No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
K 
= SPRUCE, All sizes. 
zl HEMLOCK, Ail Sizes 





Iss\\ N. C. PINE, Especially Box and Roofers. 
YELLOW PINE, Flooring. 


NORWOOD MFG. CO. 











The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Eastern Storage Yards: 


East Chicago, Ind. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Newark, N. J. 








Lunham & Moore 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest despatch from seaboard, We handle all classes of cargo, and have . 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.”’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE 











John R. Gobey & Co. 


HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE 
POPLAR 


CYPRESS AND HARDWOOD 














COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








W. L. WHITACRE. D. W. KERR- 


WHITACRE LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


Office and Storage Sheds 
451 W. Broad St., 





Columbus, Ohio. 








For Quick Shipment“ 2est2,47,. 


-Ls 8-4’ 1s and 2s Plain White Oak, one year dry 
-Ls 8-4’ No.1 Com. Plain White Oak, one year dry 
-Ls 4-4" No. 1 Com. Chestnut, one year dry 

-Ls 4-4’ No.2 Com.Poplar, shipping dry 


Write Us For Hardwoods and Poplar. 


THE GENERAL LUMBER CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 











YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


POWELL & ROWE 
Wholesale Lumber COLUMBUS, OHIO 








H. C. CREITH & COMPANY 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Yellow Pine, Cypress, 
Hemlock, Poplar, Oak 


We Make a Specialty of Transit Stock 








The Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 


Office and Yards 483-549 Neilston Street. 








YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and POPLAR 


Rush orders filled from our Wholesale Yard 
at Columbus, Ohio. 


H. H. GIESY & BROS. vaNnéAster-Guro 








Why not write us for prices 
Poplar, Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood, Ash, Maple 
and Red and Sap Gum 
IMPERIAL LUMBER COMPANY 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers, COLUMBUS, OHIO 











“WE ALWAYS HAVE STOCK IN TRANSIT” 





H.R. ALLEN & Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 











Yellow Pine and Cypress 











THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay €lry AND SaGginsw, Micu., Jan. 30.—Condittons 
in the logging districts for cutting and hauling hardly 
could be bettered. There is just enough snow to handle 
timber conveniently and good roads are easily maintained. 
On this river nearly all the sawmills have been shut down 
tor a part of the week because the Michigan Central has 
been unable to handle log trains expeditiously. It takes 
more than 100 cars of saw logs a day to keep the mills 
in motion. Among those affected were W. D. Young 
& Co., the two Kneeland and Bigelow plants, and the 
Richardson Lumber Co.’s mill. 

The figures given last week showing the lumber out- 
put of the inills on this river last year compared with 
the previous year record a falling off in the hemlock 
product. The output in 1910 was 71,391,233 feet and 
last year it was only 49,651,592 feet. This strengthens 
the hemlock situation and there has been a better feeling 
in this commodity of late. 

Reports fron: the Upper Peninsula reach here of a 
shortage cf men for logging, but there is no lack of help 
for loggers’ purposes in lower Michigan. 

Last year the Michigan Central Railroad hauled over 
its Mackinaw division 139,017,690 feet of sawlogs, as 
against 153,709,580 feet in 1910. This road and its 
branches are the chief sources of log supply for the Sag- 
inaw River Mills as well as those operating along its 
lines. It has been hauling logs since 1880 and up to the 
close of 1911 nad hauled 3,911,614,149 feet. This does 
not include manufactured lumber, shingles and other 
forest products. 

The Batchelor Timber Co., of Saginaw, operates a saw- 
mill at West Branch, on the Michigan Central Mackinaw 
division. Most of its cut goes to the Strable Manufac- 
turing Co. at Saginaw, which manufactures a fine grade 
of flooring. The Batchelor company also operates a 
heading and stave plant. 

The name Quaker Shade Roller Co. has been changed 
to Columbia Western Mills to distinguish between the 
eastern and western plants of the company. The local 
plants handle a large quantity of pine pickets, several 
cargoes coming to this port every season. 

The Gates Estate mill people are looking over the north 
woods to obtain a supply of logs to be brought in by 
rail. 

Fred A. Diggits, of Cadillac, is being groomed through 
the northern section of the State for delegate at large 
to the Republican national convention in June. 

Wednesday the stockholders of tht Jones & Kerry Lum- 
ber Co., operating a sawmill at St. Ignace, elected 
R. Jones, of Bay City, president and manager; R. Han- 
son, of Grayling, vice president; C. T. Kerry, of Sagi- 
naw, secretary and treasurer. These men with P. J. Mur- 
ray constitute the board of directors. The company is 
constructing a hot water pond. 

The box making business in this valley is active. It 
has absorbed a large quantity of low grade lumber and 
this has nardened the market for mill culls, ete. Low 
grade Inmber used in boxes is $1.75 a thousand higher 
than it was a few months ago. Some concerns are using 
low grade Lardwood lumber for box material, the Mer- 
shon-Bacon Co. doing a good volume of business in this 
line. 

At East Tawas Gardner & Richards are putting in 
3,000,000 feet ot logs to be manufactured at a small mill 
there. They come from the Loud’s Sons Co.’s lands on 
the Au Sable River. 

The Stafford Manufacturing Co., of Ionia, bought a 
large body of timber two years ago on Boix Blane 
Island, off Cheboygan, and erected a sawmill at Sand 
Bay. The mill cuts several million feet of lumber an- 
nually, which is shipped to Ionia and used in the manu- 
facture of furniture and agricultural implements. ‘The 
company is operating camps and putting in a full stock 
of logs for next season. 

A dryhouse for the Dayton Last Block Works plant at 
Gaylord will be started soon. It will be 200 feet long 
with 14-foot side walls. 

The H.-M. Loud’s Sons Co. has contracted with Ross 
& Wentworth, of Bay City, to manufacture several mil- 
lion feet of logs, and a few million feet will be manu- 
factured at Tawas. Up to July 12 last year, the date 
of the burning of the Loud company’s plant, it had 
manufactured 1,225,990 feet of pine, 3,723,620 feet of 
hemlock, 4,083,310 feet of hardwood lumber, 2,180,450 
pieces of lath and 2,191,000 shingles. 

John Kantzler & Sons, of Bay City, operated a smal! 
sawmill at East Tawas last season, and manufactured 
200,000 feet of pine, 330,000 feet of hemlock and 
70,000 feet of hardwood lumber. 

The Hanson-Ward company will make extensive im- 
provements to its Bay City veneer and flooring plant. 
The timber handled by this concern eomes from the 
Ward Estate and is manufactured by Knapp & Scott. 
The veneer and flooring plant is one of the substantial 
industries in Bay City. 

Steam log haulers are a suecess in lower Michigan. 
Loud & Hoeft operate one at Rogers, which makes 
two regular trips a day on an 8-mile haul, carrying seven 
to nine large sleigh loads at a trip. The Embury-Martin 


Lumber Co. alsq has one hauling logs se.eral miles to - 


the mill at Cheboygan. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MICH., Jan. 30.—The Bothwell Lumber 
Co. has been organized at Menominee and has bought 
the cedar and shingle mill of the A. Spies Lumber & 
Cedar Co. The officers of the new company are D. G. 


Bothwell, president; A. F. Berg, vice president; A. B. 
Bothwell, secretary and treasurer. 

The Diamond Lumber Co., of Green Bay, Wis., has 
bought a large tract of timberland in Ontonagon County, 
Manager J. T. Phillips stated upon his return from a 
visit to Saginaw. The timber on the tract is more than 
the total cut by the mill the five years it has been oper- 
ated. The company has still other timber holdings in 
northern Michigan from which it has been eutting. This 
season 30,000,000 feet will be cut. The last season’s 
cut was 29,000,000 feet. 

The Hayward sawmill at Zeiser’s Bay will start shortly 
sawing logs for 8. Crawford & Sons, of Cedar River. 

The steamer WM. F. Butters the past season made a 
total of 49 trips, some from Georgian Bay and the 
north shore of Lake Superior, carrying 11,500,000 feet 
of lumber, 14,000 hardwood ties, 35,000 cedar posts, 110,- 
000 barrels of salt and 3,000 tons of salt in bulk. 





TRANSFERRED BUSINESS CARES. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., Jan. 30.—Hon. Augustus Spies, 
who for more than a quarter of a century has occupied 
a prominent position as a lumberman, manufacturer and 
financier in this city, being president of some of Me- 
nominee’s most important industries and heavily inter- 
ested in many others, some time ago outlined a plan of 
lessening the burdens of his business affairs and throw- 
ing the weight of responsibility of their management 
on younger shoulders. The first step in this direction 
was taken several months ago, when he retired as presi- 
dent and manager from the Menominee & Marinette 
-aper Co. 

A new company, capitalized at $100,000, has been 





HON. AUGUSTUS SPIES; 
Prominent Michigan Lumberman. 


organized as the Spies-Thompson Co., headed by Frank 
Spies, who has long been associated with his father in 
Menominee, to take over the sawmill interests of the A. 
Spies Lumber Co. The Spies shingle and cedar mill has 
passed into the hands of the D. G. Bothwell Co., which 
has organized with the following officers: President, 
D. G. Bothwell; vice president, A. F. Berg; secretary and 
treasurer, A. B. Bothwell. 

D. G. Bothwell is a son-in-law of Mr. Spies and for 
many years has been a successful lumberman and one of 
Menominee’s most prominent business men. 

Augustus Spies is still president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Menominee and the Menominee & Mari- 
nette Light & Traction Co. and a director of the Me- 
nominee River Sugar Co., the Lloyd Manufacturing Co. 
and the Richardson Shoe Co. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., Jan. 30.—A prominent Menominee 
lumberman, who has just returned from a trip to Chi- 
cago and the eastern markets, says that he finds the 
general tone of the business situation improved. He 
believes the current year will be a good one for the lum- 
ber business. He notes a marked improvement in special 
lines of lumber and believes that this indicates a ten- 
deney to a general firming up and promises an active 
market. Inquiries are coming in in good volume and he 
thinks there is every reason for dealers to feel en- 
couraged. 

Conditions on the logging railroads are again normal, 
much to the relief of the lumbermen. 

Large consignments of logs are coming in every day 
for the J. W. Wells Lumber Co. from the camps in the 
vicinity of Wausaukee. Trains are once more running 
on schedule time. Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wells will sail 
soon from San Francisco on a trip around the world. 

The Peninsular Box & Lumber Co. is receiving every 
day from 15 to 20 ears from its camps on the Peshtigo 
River. The company’s sawmill is running day and night: 

Francis A. Brown, president of the Brown-Mitcheson 
Lumber Co., has undergone a critical surgical operation 
in Chicago and is reported to be on the road to recovery. 

The Eddy Lumber Co., of Lake Linden, has received 
the first consignment of logs from the camps in the vicin- 
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ity of Chassell. The logs are transported over the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railroad. 

John Flanagan reports an unusually good run of 
hardwoods at the mill at Sagola, going 80 per cent above 
No. 3 when sawed. 

The Chicago Lumber Co. is banking logs at the mill at 
Manistique. It is claimed that it will have a larger 
amount of hardwood logs this season than ever before. 

The Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Co., owner: of 
about 150,000 acres of hardwood timber lands in the 
vicinity of Bessemer, is developing a stock farm on cut- 
over lands in Luce County. 

Warren Flanagan, of Iron Mountain, is banking about 
25,000 feet of timber daily. 

At the annual meeting of the Jones & Kerry Lumber 
Co. at St..Ignace the following officers were elected: 
President and manager, R. Jones; vice president, R. Han- 
son; secretary and treasurer, C. T. Kerry. 

The sawmill of B. J. Goodman at Little Lake has 
resumed operation with a full crew. Mr. Goodman 
expects to keep the mill in operation steadily until next 
fall and will put on a night crew in a few weeks. 

The Sagola Lumber Co. is receiving about 130,000 feet 
of logs daily from various points. 

President C. J. Huebel, of the Iron Range Lumber Co., 
has just returned from a business trip to Pentoga. The 
company’s operations are at present confined to the 
woods; a large stock is being cut for the sawmill and a 
long and busy season is expected. 

Harter & Son, of Faithorn Junction, are logging at 
two camps this winter, one at Walton and the other at 
Faithorn. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapivs, Micu., Jan. 30.—Amos 8S. Musselman 
has associated himself with the W. H. White Lumber 
Co., Boyne City, and will have charge of important de- 
tails of its extensive interests, with headquarters and an 
office in this city. The White company is one of the 
largest in northern Michigan, owning 35,000 acres of 
timber land in Charlevoix and adjacent counties, 20,000 
acres of cutover lands, three sawmills and large flooring 
and planing mills at Boyne City, the Boyne City, Gay- 
lord & Alpena Railroad, steamboats that run to Buffalo 
and Chicago, and other large interests. One of Mr. 
Musselman’s duties will be to place on the market the 
cutover lands which are in a district that in recent years 
has come prominently to the front for their agricultural 
and fruit-growing possibilities. It is expected the de 
mand for these lands will be strong the coming year. 

Ernest L. Ewing and H. L. Foote are in Washington, 
D. C., attending a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the transit privilege in which 
lumber and milling interests are especially concerned. 
The old transit privileges have in the last year or two 
been disturbed by the activities of the railroads and the 
purpose of the hearing is to have the situation clearly 
defined. 

Carroll F. Sweet, of the Grand Rapids Lumber Co., 
has been nominated for the presidency of the Grand 
Rapids Association of Commerce, and his election is as- 
sured. The Grand Rapids company has secured the con- 
tracts to provide the interior finish for 24 houses now 
under construction in Albany and it is expected this 
order will be followed by another covering the material 
for 18 houses. It has resumed work on its new mill, 
which was suspended during the blizzard. 

The furniture season is well over and the manufac- 
turers have settled down to the routine of getting out 
the goods. Most of the manufacturers agree that as a 
whole the season was good. The lumber dealers are 
feeling the effects in the more active interest taken in 
what they have to offer. Hardwoods suitable for furni- 
ture are firm in price and some of the dealers look for 
advances in some lines, 


Fred C. Adams, traveling representative for the Clyde Iron 
Works, Duluth, Minn., manufacturer of logging machinery, 
hoisting engines and stump pullers, has been making the 
Hotel Pantlind his headquarters while calling on Michigan 
trade during the last week. 

Frank Wurzburg has severed his connections with the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, and has taken 
charge of the hardwood department of the Stearns Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Baldwin sailed January 20 from New 
York for a six months’ trip to Egypt, Palestine, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Germany and England. Mr. Baldwin is 
president of Baldwin, Tuthill & Bolton, filing room machinery 
manufacturers. “a 

Charles Dregge has joined the force of the Nichols & Cox 
Lumber Co., and has purchased an interest in its southern 
connection, the Artman, Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., of 
Metropolis, Il., and will take charge of the sales, making 
his headquarters at Grand Rapids. 
Cox Lumber Co. has completed building a single band and 
resaw mill, which will cut southern hardwoods. Logs are 
being conveyed to the mill on derrick barges by its steam- 
boat company. Another 100 feet is now in course of con- 
struction to the 516-foot shed of the Nichols & Cox company. 

F. H. Kelly, formerly located at the main office of the 
Grand Rapids Veneer Works, has opened a branch office for 
the company at St. Louis, and will look after the company’s 
business in the Mississippi Valley and adjacent territory. 
Thomas E. Perry has taken management of the dry kiln 
department and will make his headquarters at the home 
office of the company. 





EXCEPTIONAL LOGGING METHODS. 


Herbert J. Anderson, of the H. J. Anderson Lumber 
Co., with offices in the Realty Building, Spokane, Wash., 
who is engaged in wholesaling Inland Empire pine lum- 
ber and Pacific Coast lumber products, is getting out 
white pine :umber and cedar products in Montana. W. 
R. Hayes is sawing for the H. J. Anderson Lumber Co. 
1,000,000 feet of white pine at Noxon and White Pine, 
Mont. Mr. Anderson is also having sawed nearly i,000,- 
000 feet of white pine. 

At Noxon, Mr. Hayes is getting out 350,000 cedar 
posts for eastern shipment, which is a large cedar con- 
tract. Although lumbering in the West is now generally 
done by railroad and steam logging donkeys, occasionally 


The Artman; Nichols &- 








A MONTANA WHITE PINE LOG. 











OX AND HORSE TEAM HAULING LOGS TO MONTANA 
MILL. 


is to be found the ox team and herewith is shown « com- 
bination of oxen and horses hauling Idaho white pine 
logs to the mill of Mr. Hayes at Noxon. Few ox teams 
can be found in the Montana logging operations and it 
is doubtful if a combination like this could be founda 
anywhere else in the western country. 


MINNESOTA 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 30.—Now that the conven- 
tion season is out of the way in the Northwest things 
are beginning to settle down again to the regular chan- 
nels of business. There is an outlook for at least a fair 
amount of spring trade and the beginnings of it are 
clearly seen. A spurt of buying is reported by the whole- 
salers in West Coast products since the retailers’ con- 
vention and northern pine trade is looking up also. The 
feature of the market in West Coast Jumber is ‘the 
searcity of cedar siding, which has advanced in price and 
is expected to go higher. Curtailment at the mills con- 
tinues and is a saving feature of the situation, as viewed 
locally. 

Moderate weather. has. prevailed in the Minnesota 
woods, ideal for logging. Most of the contractors got a 
late start because of the warm December weather, and 
even with the best conditions from now on the output 
will hardly be up to the average in either pine or white 
cedar. : 

The City Sash & Door Co., this city, has sold a con- 
trolling interest in its branch concern at Minot, N. Dak., 
to L. T. Stromswold, F. J. Wells and Fred A. Ernst. It 
will still be managed by F. J. Wells, who has been in 
charge of sales. 

Among retail dealers who have visited this market 
recently are A. G. Nortz, of the Nortz Lumber (o., 
Breckenridge; John Erickson, Hancock, and O. J. Fett, 
Whittier-Fett Lumber Co., 'Timber Lake, S. Dak. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLUTH, MINN., Jan. 31.—The Mullery-MeDonald Lum- 
ber Co., of Duluth, which operates two sawmills here, 
will cut during 1912, according to present estimates, 85,- 
000,000 feet of lumber.. The company already has sold 
45 to 50 per cent of its 1912 eut and but a few days 
ago booked an order for 7,000,000 feet of No. 3 and bet- 
ter. The daily delivery of logs to the Mullery-MeDonald 
mills is from 750,000 to 1,000,000 feet. 

Robert B. Whiteside, of Duluth, who owns 13,000 acres 
of timber land in Calaveras and Tuolumne Counties, (al., 
and whose holdings include the Cala¥eras and South Cal- 
averas groves of big trees, has gone to inspect his loli- 
ings. -Rep. Raker, of California, is eager to get a bill 
through Congress to enable the Government to trade Mr. 
Whiteside other timber for his big trees, but to this he 
will not consent. He makes a counter proposition, that 
the Government buy his entire holdings at prevailing 
California prices for timber. Mr. Whiteside has owned 
his California timber ten years or more. 

A deal has just been made in valuable Duluth water 
front property which is supposed to foreshadow the con- 
struction of another large coal dock or vther large com- 
mercial enterprise. G. Ashley Tomlinson, prominent Du- 
luth vesselman, has bought for approximately $165,000 
a tract of 40 acres lying between the old Mitchell & 
McClure sawmill and the Northern Pacifie tracks at 
West Duluth. The property has a water frontage of 650 
feet and extends 4,500 feet from the Government channel. 





W.VA. SPRUCE 


Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 











Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA, 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE, 
HARDWOODS, 
HEMLOCK. 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg, - NEW YORK. CITY. 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





WILDELL LUMBER CO. 
Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 


Office and Mills - WILDELL, W.VA. 





Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - | HAMBLETON, W. VA. 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - - MARION, VIRGINIA 





GILFILLAN, Neitt & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 


W. W. DEMPSEY 


Office, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 





SPRUCE 


HEMLOCK 
AND 


SEEBERT. W. VA. HARDWOODS 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: GLADY, W. VA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 


GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


MILLS: Richwood, Camden-on- 


Office, 
SCRANTON, PA. Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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A Few Items We Want to Sell. 


Write for special prices. 
POPLAR 
ist and 2nds 36,000 Ft. 
- os 314,00 
No. 1 Com. - 123,000 
No.2 Com. - 750,000 
No.3 Com. - 940,000 
ASH 
stand 2nds - 50,000 Ft. 
73,000 


o.1Com. -« 

o. 2 Com. . Ey ‘000 “ 

o. 3 Com. - 127,000 “ 
BASSWOOD 

tand 2nds - 48,000 Ft. 

¢ Run ~ 134,000 “ 
CHESTNUT 

Qtd Sd Wormy 


Z222- 
sees 


i) 
I] 


ik th EERE EERE 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








A Satisfied 
Customer 


is a good asset in securing 
the trade of his friends 
and neighbors. That’s the 
kind of customers you will 
have if you carry a stock 
of our choice 


POPLAR 


Beveland Drop Siding, Ceil- 
ing, Casing, Shelving, Cor- 
ner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 





We can ship promptly, having now on hand 12,000,000 
feet of well assorted and selected stock. Write for prices. 


SWARN-DAY LUMBER CO., “™Siict™" 


Sales Office, 2nd Nat’! Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








THE KOSSE, SHOE & SCHLEYER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
We Want To Buy 


Output of two good Band Mills producing 
largely Plain and Quartered White and 
Red Oak and Poplar. We always want 


WALNUT LUMBER 


TERMS: SPOT CASH. 
Main Office: 410-411 Provident Bank Building. 


RED ——_ 
G U M PECIALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 




















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 








GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 


Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY and 


SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms: 
Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 39) page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 








THE KEYSTONE STATE 











QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Encouraging Reports Regarding January Business— 
Hindrance to Prompt Delivery a Distressing Feature 
of the Current Situation. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 30.—The last week has shown 
considerable activity in the lumber trade in spite of bad 
weather, and most concerns report a satisfactory start-off 
for the year. One of the large hardwood firms reports 
the best January it has had in four years. The un- 
pleasant feature of the market is the inability to fill 
orders. Few shipments are coming in, and there is al- 
most no top to the market on some items if prompt de- 
livery can be made. 

Among the hardwoods, quartered oak, plain oak, high 
grade chestnut, beech, birch and maple are in good de- 
mand, with prices firm. Poplar continues to strengthen, 
and offerings are much reduced. Bass, gum and sound 
wormy chestnut are firm in price, but low in activity. 
Cherry, hickory, walnut and faney woods are taken up 
as fast as offered, at good prices. 

White pine is inactive but firm in high grades, while 
low grade is active on a rising market. Spruce is steady, 
in good demand, with not much in sight. Hemlock is on 
a higher basis than for a long time, with few concerns 
offering stocks of any size, and indications that the 
basis will move to a still higher level before spring. 
Cypress has been unusually active, at fair prices, with no 
advance reported. 

In yellow and North Carolina pine the trouble is to get 
the stock. Almost all concerns are far behind with or- 
ders, and manufacturers are suspending all prices where 
possible. Practically nothing in these woods is offered 
at a reasonable figure that is not taken at once, especially 
if it is of a size that can be reworked. Lath and shingles 
are inactive but scarce, and consequently firm. 

3uilding lumber is not moving notably, but during the 
last week 120 permits were issued, covering 132 opera- 
tions, at a cost of $570,905. While $170,000 of this was 
for manufacturing buildings, most of the balance was for 
dwelling operations, which will proceed when weather 
permits. 

Horace A. Reeves, jr., president of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and directors 
dined at the Union League Wednesday, when plans for 
the year’s work were mapped out and committees ap- 
pointed. 

Rear Admiral Hollyday’s testimony in favor of the big 
dry dock at League Island has encouraged the port 
boomers here, as did also the visit of President and 
General Manager Heincken, of the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Co.; Director Stahlelfeldt, master of trans- 
portation of the same line, and W. O. Hempstead, who 
inspected the river front last week, studying the terminals 
of the different railroads so far as they apply to the 
transatlantic service. -Both sides of the river were looked 
over, and Mr. Heincken on his return said the port of 
Philadelphia was one of golden opportunities. 


G. G. Coulbourn, of Suffolk, Va.; G. E. Coulbourn, of 
Nassawadox, Va.; V. O. Coulbourn, of Smithfield, Va.: Ti W. 
Corbin, of Freemont, N. C.: W. C. Tilghman, of Chase City. 
Va., and C. H. Riggin, of Zuni, Va., will arrive in this city 
on February 5 to attend the annual meeting of Coulbourn 
Bros., manufacturers and wholesalers, whose main sales 
office is here. 

A. J. Williams has succeeded G. W. Patterson, formerly 
manager of the Philadelphia office of the W. M. Ritter Lum. 
ber Co., and Curtis Ritter has succeeded J. C. Lance on the 
territory having its headquarters at Reading, Pa 

Gov. Tener has issued invitations to neighboring States 
to the Chestnut B light Convention at Harrisburg on February 
20 and 21. 

Several Philadelphians attended the convention of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
at Cincinnati this week, among them being H. B. France, of 
the Monarch Lumber Co.: F. S. Underhill, of Wistar, Under- 
hill & Nixon, and J. J. Rumbarger, of the John J. Rumbarger 
Lumber Co. 

Jerome H. Sheip is at his cigar boxwood mill at Choctaw 
Point, Ala.. where machinery is being installed and the 
capacity of the plant increased. 

Among recent visiting lumbermen were Paul O. Brosius, 
Andrews Lumber Co., of Andrews, N. C.: W. I. Shepherd, 
Dougherty. McKee & Co. of Birmingham, Ala.: Coleman 
Rogers, Hagerstown, Md.: W. T. McWhorter, tanec Bottom, 
W. Va.: W. Lee Jack. Weston Lumber Co., Weston, W. Va.: 
J. S. Hopkins. New River Lumber Co., Cincinnati: John EF. 
Du Bois, Du Bois, and John Raine, Andrews Lumber Co., of 
Evenwood, W. Va 





IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirTsBURGH, Pa., Jan. 29.—There is not so much new 
business coming to the steel mills, but the old orders will 
likely keep them running to capacity for many weeks. 

The coke trade has continued at high tension and with 
2,600 ovens added to the active list the last two weeks, 
there is no surplus of stock in the Connellsville region. 
Mining operations * that region are therefore extensive. 
It is believed that with the influx of export coal orders 
1912 will be one of the best mining seasons in years for 
the Pittsburgh district. 

The question of exporting lumber has become more 
than ordinarily conspicuous locally through the announce- 
ment of President Louis Germain, of The Germain Co., 
that it has opened a special export office at 29 Broadway, 
New York. Incidentally, the Germain Co. reports the 


January record so far as one of the best in a long time - 


in volume of business, and indications point to con- 
tinued activity in this line. A. C. Wylly, formerly of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., has been appointed 
manager of the export office in New York. 

The movement for obtaining additional forest pre 
serves in Pennsylvania by both the State and national 
Government has resulted in negotiations for timber areas 
in Jefferson, Forest and Clarion Counties with the A. 


Cook & Son Co. and the Cook Estate. These holdings 
embrace probably the last considerable body of Pennsyl- 
vania virgin white pine timber. Pending the disposition 
of this matter, the extensive white pine operations of 
that interest have been held up and the Interior Lumber 
Co., which has the sole agency of this production for 
Pittsburgh, is not pressing its market. J. G. Criste, of 
this company, states, however, that it has also the 
hemlock production of the same interests and known as 
the North Maryiand Lumber Co., at Bond, Md., and that 
a new mill to replace the one burned last fall will be 
ready for operation April 1. Some question regarding 
the closing of the State and national preserve purchase 
of the Jefferson and the Clarion County timber is also 
up, and it is believed by some that this timber will soon 
find a way to the market. 

F. R. Babeock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., has returned 
from a hurried business trip. The firm reports a fair 
run of business and abundant signs of improved business 
in the spring. C. L. Babcock is in this city, having 
looked over mill operations in Tennessee, Georgia, West 
Virginia and in central Pennsylvania. 

L. T. Morlan, of the Morlan-Ricks-Hughes Co., re- 
turned last week from the mills of West Virginia and 
reports great difficulty there in getting out logs, owing 
to the weather. Mr. Hughes is confined to his home by 
a cold and Mr. Ricks is still confined to his home with 
a fractured leg, which is mending slowly. Mr. Morlan 
reports a very fair demand and some good inquiries 
for lumber throughout the district. 

A Rex Flinn, of the Duquesne Lumber Co., returned 
last week from the mills of the company in Tennessee, 
where delay has occurred, due to bad weather conditions, 
in extending the railroad facilities of the mills. G. C. 
Adams, of this company, reports a fair run of trade 
and the volume of business keeping up well.. There is 
much inquiry and prices are firm, he says. 

The J. C. Donges Lumber Co.’s office was a popular 
place for the visiting delegations of retailers to Pitts- 
burgh last week. Mr. Donges and Mr. McCull, of this 
company, did all they could to give the retailers a good 
time. It reports a good outlook and orders fair. 

The Forest Lumber Co. notes a betterment in trade 
and inquiries, indicating a broadening of demand with 
the coming of spring. A. J. Diebold, of this company, 
believes that 1912 will be a ‘‘hummer.’? 

The office force of Bemis & Vosburgh last week was 
kept busy entertaining visiting lumbermen. H. T. Lin- 
coln, of this company, reports an interesting week and 
also a very much improved tone to trade. There is every 
indication of a much stronger situation with the approach 
of spring. 

President J. L. Lytle, of the Lytle Lumber Co., is 
feeling unusually hopeful, owing to the improvement in 
demand and the firm price list that has been maintained. 
He reports a good many inquiries and these are increas- 
ing from week to week. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS 











THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 30.—Herman Harris has 
moved his plant to the new building recently erected in 
the East End, where he has one of the best equipped 
small mills in Cleveland. 

E. G. Carleton, of the Mills-Carleton Co., left last 
week for his usual southern vacation. He expects to 
spend two or three weeks fishing in Florida waters. 

The Cleveland Builders’ Exchange recently sent a cir- 
cular letter to its members advising them against enter- 
ing the new insurance fund provided by the State for 
employees’ compensation act. The act went into effect 
January 1 and is most radical in many of its provisions 
in favor of the employee. As yet there has been no 
complete test of the law and in its present provisions it 
is so indefinite that the exchange felt called upon to warn 
the members against entering it. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BuFrrauo, N. Y., Jan. 31.—Leading members of the 
wholesale lumber trade are in Washington to appear at 
a hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the subject ot stopover privileges in connection with 
the through billing of lumber. The railroads desire to 
limit or cut out these privileges. It was decided at a 
conference between lumbermen and railroad officials to 
ask the commission to render a decision. Those who at- 
tended the hearing included Knowlton Mixer, vice presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange; I. N. Stewart, 
A. W. Kreinheder, C. Walter Betts, W. <A. Perrin, 
Anthony Miller, J. B. Wall, H. F. Taylor, F. W. Vetter 
and J. Newton Scatcherd. 

At the retail lumbermen’s banquet Thursday evening 
the guests were presented souvenir playing cards in neat 
cases and bearing the imprint of Taylor & Crate. The 
banquet, like the smoker of salesmen, was a great success. 

Building operations have slowed down, but permits for 
the last week showed total costs of $136,000, numbering 
33, with 25 frame dwellings. A considerable amount of 
building is to be started as soon as weather will permit. 

The Holland Purchase Historical Society, of Batavia, 
has decided to build a log cabin of tamarack from swamp 
land in East Pembroke. The society has contracted for 
100 choice logs of from 9 to 12 inches in diameter. 

II. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., was one of the 
lumbermen who took part in the Men and Religion For- 
ward movement last week, acting on the social service 
committee. 

M. M. Wall and Peter MeNeil have gone to Mount 
Clemens for two weeks. 
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K. W. Bartholomew has left for Norfolk to spend 
several days at the mill of the Roper Lumber Co. 

The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. has got its lumber from 
the barges and into piles and escaped all the severity of 
the cold weather of the last few weeks. It has a large 
assortment of white pine. 

The Buffalo-Maple Flooring Co. has been shipping a 
large part of its machinery to Boyne City, Mich., by rai! 
in expectation of discontinuing its mill here. It will 
be several weeks before arrangements are completed for 
continuing business under the new plan of making this 
city a hg og pes point. . 

A. De Laplante has gone to Pinehurst, Ga., where 
he eat a part of the winter. He has completed his 
timber cutting operations in Canada. 


THE EMPIRE STATE | 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Jan. 30.—Demand is developing moder- 
ately well and the market tone holds firm. At the same 
time actual business is ‘‘ just drifting.’’ Prices are well 
held and do not seem to enter largely into the question of 
sales. ‘The weather the last few weeks has been against 
building operations and developments are coming slowly. 
Prospects in the building trade are good, but it is mainly 
prospects and the business booked from day to day that 
keep the market in its present good condition. It is sur- 
prising to note the gain in the number of permits since 
January 1, as compared with the same period of 1911, 
as exactly 300 more permits were filed this year than 
last, with a value of $2,000,000 less. This has but one 
meaning—that the increases are largely in the outlying 
districts, where lumber enters more largely into construc- 
tion than brick or stone. This is also borne out by the 
character of inquiries from Long Island, the Bronx and 
Westchester districts. 

Of several big building developments under way the 
latest covers a tract of 325 acres, comprising 5,000 lots 
between Woodside and Elmhurst. This property is be- 
ing taken in hand by the Queensboro Corporation, and 
the entire investment is said to foot $5,000,000. These 
buildings will cost $12,000 and upwards each and fully 
$100,000 is planned to be spent on highway improve- 
ments. 

It is reported that the Nitedals Match Co., of Norway, 
one of the largest match companies in the world, is to 
erect an immense plant at Peekskill. The company is 
said to have purchased 250 acres of land, and it is esti- 
mated that the total cost of the enterprise will be more 
than $1,000,000. 

E. E. Carney, of Bradley, Miller & Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
white pine wholesalers, has been in the eastern market 
two weeks and reports a fairly good demand, saying 
that yards are carrying low stocks and will soon be need- 
ing substantial quantities of white pine lumber for mill- 
work, and that all through the Michigan and Wisconsin 
districts there is a shortage of box lumber. This opinion 
is shared by others who have recently visited the North. 
H. W. Alexander, who returned recently from Saginaw 
after a two weeks’ visit with the Mershon-Eddy-Parker 
Co., whom he represents in the eastern market, found 
the situation the same. 

W. R. Creed & Co. report a good demand for North 
Carolina pine, saying prices are strong and that inquiries 
continue to come in at a good rate. The firm’s mill at 
Norlina, N. C., is working under full headway. but most 
of its output is being taken by local sources. The opera- 
tions there will shortly be put on a larger basis. 

The Weisberg-Mark Co., Astoria, L. T., a planing mill 
and sash, door and blind concern, has been sueceeded by 
the Weisberg-Baer Co., and a new corporation organized 
with capital stock of $100,000. Mr. Baer has taken an 
active part in the business heretofore, and the change is 
largely in name. 

E. A. Selfridge, president of the Northwestern Red- 
wood Co., Willitts, Cal.. who has been here for a month, 
will leave for California this week. 














FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNAwAnpA, N. Y., Jan. 30.—Many of the 
wholesale lumber dealers and their salesmen were in at- 
tendance at the sessions of the New York State Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Empire State As- 
sociation of Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 
in Buffalo last week. The local lumbermen were com- 
mendatory of the business of the conventions and well 
pleased with the courtesies extended. , 

M. D. Green, of Auburn; F. W. Shotwell, of Skanea- 
teles; Messrs. Wright and Hablett, of the Chautauqua 
Lumber Co., of Jamestown, and William O’Donnell, of 
Medina, were among the New York State retailers who 
visited the local market last week. 

Prospect of a heavy movement of lumber down the 
lakes early next season has caused the owners of the large 
fleet of boats wintering at thé Tonawandas to begin re- 
pairs earlier than usual. Approximately 50,000,000 feet 
of stock was left over at the close of last season at upper 
lake ports and this is to be brought down as soon as 
possible. 

R. D. Hervey, of Smith, Fassett & Co.. has returned from 
a trip to the Cobalt and Porcupine districts of Canada, 
where his company is having considerable lumber cut for 
next secason’s delivery. 

James Gillespie and wife have gone to the Pacific Coast 
to spend two months. Mr. Gillespie will look over the 
lumber situation on the Coast with a view to forming con- 


nections for the distribution of products in the East through 
the local office. 

Norman Oille, son of W. Cooke  Oille. of Oille & McKeen, 
has been appointed citv clerk in North Tonawanda. 

Ray Bennett and wife left last week for a trip to New 
Orleans. 

Frank C. King and W. G. 


Greer, of the Kelsey Hardwood 
Lumber Co., 


have returned from a business trip to Michigan. 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 





William Engel & Co., 








LJ 
NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 29.—A strong movement to extend 
the fire limits to take in all of Boston came up again 
following a meeting of the Boston committee on 
ordinance. The mayor was approached after this meet- 
ing by several real estate men who are trying to stop 
action toward this end. The mayor and the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce are strongly in favor of check- 
ing the building of 3 and 6 family wooden houses 
with small space between such structures. Retail 
lumber merchants are watching the outcome with a 
great deal of interest. 

Charles Schumaker, of the Malden City Lumber Co., 
Malden, has been elected president of the board of trade 
of his city. 

The mill of the Whitman Molding Co., Whitman, was 
damaged by fire, causing a loss of $8,000. The plant will 
be repaired at once. 

Herbert W. Bowler, who for four years has been New 
England inspector for the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, on March 1 will enter the employ of the Holt 
& Bugbee Co., hardwood lumber dealer, Charlestown. 

The Sebasticook Lumber, Spool & Bobbin Co., Pitts- 
field, Me., has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$1, 000, 000 for the manufacture and sale of all kinds of 
wood, ‘lumber and bark. C. E. Vickery is president and 
E. N. Vickery treasurer, both of Pittsfield. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Jan. 30.—While the log sealers on Penob- 
scot waters measure about 200,000,000 feet of newly cut 
logs every winter, often as much as 230,000,000 feet, not 
much more than half that quantity of timber comes to the 
sawmills on the river for manufacture into lumber, the 
remainder going into pulp, and thus it is that while woods 
operations are nearly as extensive as ever the Penob- 
scot River is no longer lined with sawmills as of old, 
nor is the port of Bangor the lumber mart that it once 
was. Some lumbermen were discussing the changes 
brought about on the river within the last 20 years, when 
one of them remarked that in the 13 miles between East 
Hampden and Milford there are now only 10 sawmills, 
or just half as many as in 1890, while another added that 
in the 12 miles from Bangor to Milford, above tide- 
water, there are now but four sawmills, compared with 13 
in 1890. 

The lumbermen’s statistics were accurate. In 1890 
there were in operation on the Penobscot River between 
Bangor and Milford, including Milford, these mills: 

In Milford, on the site now occupied by the hydroelectric 
plant of the Bodwell Water Power Co., a block of mills 
operated under lease by B. B. Thatcher, sawing annually 


8,000,000; George M. Longley, 5,000,000; Jordan & Stewart, 
8,000,000. 


In Old Town gear parc a Saaeee, 
9,000,000; Sutton mill, 000, 

Orono—E. E. Ring, 5. 5.000, 000 : 
William Engel & Co.. 14,000.000: Adams & Co., 9,000,000. 

Great Works—William TT. Pearson & Co., 138,000,000 ; 
Moore & Austin, 8,000,000. 

Basin Mills (Orono) ——James Walker & Co. had the great- 
est water mill under one roof in the world; capacity 20,000,- 
000 feet. 

Veazie—L. & F. H. Strickland, 12,000,000 feet. 


This shows an output in 1890 of 129,000,000 feet of 
lumber by 13 mills above tidewater on the Penobscot, be- 
tween Bangor and Milford. 

In the same year there were operating on tidewater, 
in Bangor and East Hampden, these mills: 


Adams & Co., 
A. G. Ring, 6,000,000 ; 


Gould & Hastings, steam mill, 6.000,000: D. 
Sons, Brewer, steam mill, 4,000,000 ; Peggy 
steam mill, 6,000,000: Hodgkins, Hall ‘& Co.. East Hampden, 
steam mill, 14.000, 000: F. W. Ayer & Co.. steam mill, 
28.000,000; C. G. Stearns Co.. steam mill. 15,000,000; 
& Co., water and steam mill, 5,000,000. 
78,000.000 feet from seven mills. Total for the river between 
East Hampden and Milford, 207,000,000 feet. At times, 
when the lumber trade was brisk, this — was consider- 
ably exceeded, some of the mills running nights. In the late 
*80s and early ’90s the lumber survey at Bangor ranged from 
160,000,000 to nearly 200,000,000 feet, but in “the 70s it ran 
as high as 240,000,000. 

Of all the mills that were running above tidewater be- 
tween Bangor and Milford in 1890 but four remain— 
those of the Jordan Lumber Co., Milford; George W. 
Barker, Milford; John Cassidy & Son, Stillwater, and 
Webster, the latter being the 
only water mill on the river. The others have been 
burned, the privileges sold for other purposes, such as 
pulp and paper manufacturing or hydroelectric develop- 
ment, or have fallen into decay. On tidewater there are 
still six sawmills, those of Morse & Co. and Lowell & 
Engel in Bangor; the Sterns Lumber Co. in East Hamp- 
den, and the Sargent Lumber Co., the Eastern Manufac- 
turing Co., and the’ so-called Dirigo mill in Brewer, al- 
though the last has been idle several years. These mills 
turn out about 80,000,000 feet of lumber annually, some- 
what more than in 1890, when all seven were running, 
for several of them have been fitted with improved ma- 
chinery. Just as many logs are being cut in Maine as 
ever, but fully 50 per cent of the crop goes into pulp, 
and of the sawlogs a considerable proportion is turned 
into lumber at mills loeated far north along the lines 
of the railroads, and is shipped by rail direct to the 
markets of New England and New York, instead of being 
transshipped by vessel at Bangor as formerly. 

As a direct result of the repeal of the so-called Pike 
Law, under which lumber sawed in New Brunswick mills 
owned or operated by Americans, from logs cut on Maine 
lands, was admitted to American markets free of duty, 
the value of lumber exports from St. John to the United 
States in 1911 was $282,986 less than in 1910. The 
repeal of the Pike act took effect last August. 


Sargent & 
& Thissell, 


Morse 
Total, on tidewater, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


POPLAR, OAK, ASH, 
CHESTNUT an HICKORY 


20,000,000 Ft. 


READY FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. 


OVER 


WRITE US. 
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BUILT UP VENEER 


Gum and Cottonwood 


PANELS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 
COUCH BOTTOMS 


— ALSO — 


Three Ply Packing Boxes 


Send us your specifications. 





Anderson-Tully Company 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


>) 








SH, 














Write us for Quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 


-We Have Thick Poplar 


You can always get from us a cheice supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades.) 


We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


214" and 3" Poplar 


We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK. 








OAK FLOORING 


Matched 





End 
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” CC. Crane & Company, “ 
CINCINNATI, O. 

4 HARDWOOD LUMBER s 
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f WE MANUFACTURE 


FIR 


(Oregon Pine) 


Ceiling, Drop Siding, 
Flooring 


Cargo and Rail Trade 


Shipment via all lines 


Our large mill plant has been entirely rebuilt 
and modernized and our mill work is unexcelled. 


Bellingham Bay Lumber Co. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
FRED K. BAKER, Manager 
Eastern Representative, H. S. THOMPSON, 
































. 903 Plymouth Building, - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FIR 


TIMBERS 
DIMENSION 
SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH 


CEDAR 
SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders. 


Wagner & Wilson 


(Incorporated ) 
MONROE, WASH. 
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FLOORING 
FINISH 
SIDING 
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HARDWOOD FIELD 

















Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers 
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ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN Long Distance 




















Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Hoiland-Cook Manufacturing Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


“Crown” Colonial Columns, 
No. 2200 Columns, 


Porch Rail, Patent Tank and Silo Staves, Etc. 























WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 30.—The lumber interests have 


had rough sledding since about December 10, bad 
weather having curtailed work in the woods and _ re- 


stricted operations at the mills, with the result that pro- 
duction of hardwood lumber has materially suffered. 

Announcement is made that the Meridian & Memphis 
Railroad Co. has secured a 3-year lease on 40 miles of 
railroad operated by the Cotton States Lumber Co. at 
Meridian and on 13 miles belonging to the Burkwalter 
Lumber Co. at Union, Miss. The two lines are within 
three miles of each other and it is purposed to build a 
connecting link, thus giving 56 miles of railway operated 
under the control of the Meridian & Memphis, which is 
closely allied with the Meridian & Deep Water Railroad 
and President S. A. Neville, of the two companies, is 
authority for the statement that the lease in question has 
been effected. He declines to say for what purpose the 
new properties will be used. 

The Memphis Freight Bureau, through James S. 
Vavant, Commissioner, has announced to all shippers 
in Memphis that it will look after claims for overcharges 
on shipment into or out of Memphis if shippers will file 
expense bills with that organization. It has also ten- 
dered its service toward revising rates and seeing that 
shippers at Memphis are not discriminated against. It is 
pointed out that large sums in the aggregate are col- 
lected by the railroads on account of mistakes made by 
billing clerks and because of the ignorance of shippers 
and consignees, regarding rates and classifications, and 
Mr. Davant believes that it will be possible to save much 
money to business men in every line if they will take 
the necessary step and allow the Memphis Freight Bu- 
reau to look after rates and claims for them. It has 
not been decided whether or not the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis will join in this movement. Readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are familiar with the fact that 
at the last meeting the question of establishing a traffic 
bureau for this purpose was discussed and that this mat- 
ter was referred to the river and rail committee. 

John B. Ransom & Co., of Nashville, have announced 
the establishment of a buying office in Memphis, in 
charge of E. N. Ralston, who was employed several years 
by that firm, but who has been in business on his own 
account for some time. Mr. Ralston has a wide ac- 
quaintance with the trade and it is declared that his 
knowledge of the hardwood Jumber business and _ his 
advantageous location at Memphis will result materially 
in inereasing the supply of high grade lumber offered 
for sale by John B. Ransom & Co. 

John M. Woods & Co., who opened offices about two 
years ago and operated these under that name, have 
taken out incorporation papers under the name of the 
John M. Woods Lumber Co. The latter will be used in 
connection with the affairs of the local offices. John 
M. Woods & Co. will continue to do business as here- 
tofore at other points. The change in name has been 
made in order to simplify accounting. The business here 
has been more extensive than was expected when the local 
offices were opened. John M. Woods is president, W. E. 
Chamberlain vice president, E. D. Walker treasurer, M. 
E. Philbrick secretary. D. D. Nellis is manager of the 
local offices. , 

The American Handle Co., Jonesboro, Ark., it is an- 
nounced, has filed an amendment to its charter whereby 
the capital stock is reduced from $29,000 to $20,000. 

The management of the Monette Spoke Co., located 
about 20 miles from Jonesboro, Ark., has announced that 
the plant which was recently destroyed by fire will be 
rebuilt at once. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 31.—Factories which closed 
during the holidays and early part of the month for 
stocktaking are resuming and are placing orders for ma- 
terial with which to meet early calls. Indications are 
that the spring trade will open early this year, for 
stocks are lower than for some years. The railroads 
have’ a number of scouts in the field looking for good 
stocks of lumber and they find the situation as indicated. 
This market has not been so good for quartered oak 
for some time as it is today and this is one of the best 
indications of a good spring trade. Two local concerns 
have recently accepted orders for 50 cars of ones and 
twos and No. 1 common quartered white oak at satis- 
factory figures. Local trade has been good with all the 
firms. Plain oak is generally scarce. Hunt, Washing- 
ton & Smith report disposing of 1,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber since the first of the year and several other concerns 
have done as well. Nashville lumbermen feel they have 
nothing to fear during the coming season. 

The Jones Furniture Co., of Hamilton County, has 
been granted a Tennessee charter with $15,000 capital. 
The incorporators are: R. E. Jones, Mrs. R. E. Jones, 
C. C. Moore, G. H. West and O. P. Darwin. 

Fire destroyed the dry kiln of the J. K. Williams Lum- 
ber Co. at Fayetteville January 26 with 8,000 feet of 
lumber. The loss was between $1,500 and $2,000, with 
$1,000 insurance on the kiln and $350 on the lumber. 

The plant of the Gooch Lumber Co., at Franklin, Ky., 
was destroyed by fire January 23. The office, sheds and 
practically all of their contents burned. The estimated 
loss was $4,500 and the insurance $3,750. 

3y order of the chancery court 4,000 acres of timber- 
land near White Bluff, a splendid tract, the property of 
W. W. Jordan, now in an infirmary in Nashville, has been 
sold to Shelton Jordan for $13,000. Jordan was charged 
with killing one Buck Pack a year ago. Mrs. Pack, the 
widow, sued the Jordan estate for $10,000 damages and 


was awarded by the court $6,000. It w&s necessary to 
sell the tract in order to satisfy this judgment. The 
purchaser is a brother of the former owner. 

John B. Ransom & Co., of this city, have established a 
buying office in Memphis. Ernest R. Ralston is in charge. 
He is an experienced young lumberman who learned the 
business in the office of his employers. He has a wide 
acquaintance with the trade. 

Davidson, Hicks & Green have started their big band 
sawmill on the river sawing a choice lot of hardwoods. 
This plant was shut down durmg the summer owing to a 
searcity of logs but their stock is now sufficient to last 
some time. 

A ‘*Better Men’’ movement has been inaugurated by 


C. L. MeConnell, of the Nashville Hardwood Flooring 
Co. In order to show their personal interest in the 


physical and spiritual welfare of their employees, the 
company offered two full Y. M. C. A. memberships. The 
selection of those to take advantage of this offer was 
made after a careful investigation of the records of the 
applicants, Will J. T. Ford and Ed. E. Brown winning. 
This company has long taken great personal interest in 
their men, providing attractive club rooms for their use 
at all times. The company is using all efforts possible 
to improve their men along physical and moral lines and 
a system of promotion has been established which will 
encourage all employees to strive for better things. This 
movement has attracted the favorable attention of the 
other members of the local trade. A. B. Ransom is pres- 
ident of this company and heartily approves this new 
movement. 

Much interest is centered just now in the active but 
friendly rivalry existing between the nominees on the 
‘*yed’’ and ‘‘blue’’ tickets for the directory of the Nash- 
ville Board of Trade. An active campaign is on in charge 
of up-to-date committees and each is striving to secure 
the best vote possible for their respective tickets. The 
lumbermen of the city are not forgotten in this contest, 
each ticket having one representative from the ranks of 
the wood trade—Henderson Baker, of Baker, Jacobs & 
Co., and Olin White, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., being 
opposing nominees. Mr. Baker is on the ‘‘blue’’ and Mr. 
White is on the ‘‘red’’ ticket. The election will be held 
February 10, 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. = 


Hardwood Winners in Rate Fight Prepare Overcharge 
Schedules—Coming Annual of Transportation Club— 
State Insurance Board Assured. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 31.—The hardwood concerns 
that were victorious in their fight against the railroads 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, which held 
that this city must be put on a parity in point of rates 
with other Ohio River crossings, are preparing to submit 
schedules showing the overcharges which they have been 
compelled to pay, with the idea of securing an order from 
the commission compelling the carriers to make a refund 
on this basis. The complainants’ attorneys believe that 
they will be able to recover a large amount of money 
from the railroads. 

The annual meeting of the Louisville Transportation 
Club will be held February 12, Charles T. Ballard, a 
local millman, is likely to be made president. D. C. 
Harris, traffic manager of C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., is 
slated for second vice president, and among prospective 
directors are C. M. Pate, of the Chess & Wymond Co., 
and Charles E. Turner, of Turner, Day & Woolworti:. 

The Norman Box & Lumber Co. is now formally con- 
stituted, articles of incorporation providing for the mer- 
ger of the Norman Lumber Co. and E. B. Norman & Co. 
having been filed. ‘The capital stock is $175,000. The 
articles are signed by A. E. Norman, E. B. Norman, 
J. V. Norman and 8. E. Booker. The company has 
A. KE. Norman for president and treasurer; E. B. Nor- 
man, first vice president; R. Carnahan, second vice presi- 
dent, and E, B. Thurman, secretary. 

The State senate has unanimously adopted the bill 
providing for a State insurance board to regulate fire 
insurance rates in Kentucky. The measure, which was 
introduced in the house by H. J. Meyers, a lumberman 
of Covington, will also receive approval in that body, it 
is said. The Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has indorsed the bill, which was drawn up by George 
H. Holt, chairman of the fire insurance committee of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. The 
measure will enable the board to look into rates and 
compel their reduction if they are found to be unreason- 
ably high. 

The Booker-Cecil Co., which was organized following 
the merger of E. B. Norman & Co. with the Norman 
Lumber Co., has been elected to membership in the Louis- 
ville Hardwood Club. The company is composed of 
Stuart R. Cecil and P. G. Booker. 

The report in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, 
pointing out the weakness of the section of the proposed 
railroad bill extending the powers of the State railroad 
commission, wherein a change in the demurrage rules is 
suggested, has been sustained by action of the transporta- 
tion committee of the Board of Trade, which has taken 
up the matter as the result of numerous complaints from 
shippers. The new bill provides technicalities regarding 
demurrage, such as the requirement that a shipper must 
deposit half of the estimated freight charges in order to 
enable him to secure a penalty from the carrier for 
failure to provide cars. This feature is out of line with 
the most approved measures now in use, and would lead 
to complications, it is believed. Consequently the bill 
is to be strenuously opposed. 
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Strong efforts are being made in behalf of the bill 
now pending in the State legislature whereby a State 
board of forestry is to be created. A statement has been 
put out that the annual amount paid for logs produced 
in Kentucky is $24,000,000, and that if this large income 
is to be made permanent something must be done to 
reforest denuded areas. The forests of the State stand 
third among its most valuable natural resources, it is 
pointed out. An appropriation of $15,000 for the work 
of a State Forester is provided in the bill. 

Commissioner of Agriculture J. W. Newman is taking 
interest in the work to prevent the spread of the chestnut 
tree blight, and will probably attend a meeting in VPhila- 
delphia February 21 to discuss the subject. He states 
that the blight has made its appearance in eastern Ken- 
tucky and is gradually spreading. 

L. D. Maggard & Co., of Johnson County, have bought 
a large tract of timber on Newcombe Creek, near Ison- 
ville, and will erect mills for the manufacture of the tim- 
ber into white oak staves and ecrossties. The contract 
calls for the eutting of the timber within three years. 

Mills on the Big Sandy River are resuming operation 
following receipt of a large lot of logs on the recent 
rise. 

Stock in the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., is subject to taxation, according to a decision of the 
county court at Shelbyville, Ky. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 31.—Visitors and local 
dealers say business is good, with the exception of the tie 
trade. All the mills have resumed operation, but it will 
be some time before loss in stock caused by the shutdown 
because of the weather has been made up. 

Millmen say shipments were heavy during the holi- 
days while the mills were closed down and have con- 
tinued since. In consequence the stock has been cut 
down to a low margin. 

J. J. Mead, of the Mead-Spear Co., of Pittsburgh, a 
visitor here, says business is good and prices will soon 
take a strong upward turn. 

Mr. Mockbee, representing Thomas M. Davidson, for- 
merly of Wellston, Ohio, but who is now opening yards 
in Huntington, W. Va., was among visitors looking for 
stock. 

William Alcott, of Peterstown, W. Va., looking for 
export stuff, called on the local trade and placed some 
orders. Among others were R. D. McCready, of the 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., of Cleveland, wholesalers ; 
J. S. Steele, of the R. W. Monger Co., wholesalers, of 
Elkhart, Ind., and J. L. Sands of the F. T. Peitch Lum- 
ber Co., Cleveland. 

George Breece, of the West Virginia Timber Co., is on 
a trip to Cincinnati, Cleveland and Detroit. 

Only a few of the local dealers attended the meeting 
of the hardwood men at Cincinnati. 

Among the concerns recently chartered is the J. F. 
Loving Furniture Co., of Morgantown, W. Va., to manu- 
facture and deal in furniture. The company is capi- 
talized at $25,000 and the ineorporators are J. F. Lov- 
ing, J. L. Hatfield and W. P. Grow, of Morgantown; 
S. P. Jones, of Richmond, Va., and E. A. Snead, of 
Clifton Forge, Va. 

The Lane-Whitmer Stores have been recently chartered 
to do a general mercantile, lumber and mining business. 
The principal offices are to be in this city. The author- 
ized capital is $500,000 and the incorporators are James 
B. Cooper, of Washington, Pa.; Harry E. Moyer, Max 
Strozzi and L. S. Lucas, of Philadelphia, and Lawrence 
P. Kellogg, of Brooklyn. 

Another new concern is the Superior Lumber Co., of 
Huntington, W. Va. The authorized capital is $30,000, 
with the following incorporators: Thomas M. David- 
son, H. A. Davidson, Lou C. Davidson, F. W. Riggs and 
George S. Wallace, all of Huntington. 

The Parkersburg Dock Co., for the purpose of operat- 
ing docks and equipping and building boats, ete., at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., has been chartered with an author- 
ized capital of $50,000. The incorporators are D. S. 
Pope, E. E. Pope, J. C. McConnell and R. F. Sherwood, 
of Parkersburg, and J. M. Dressel, of Belpre, Ohio. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


Lirr.e Rock, Ark., Jan. 30.—Trade conditions the last 
ten days have been good and many sections of the State 
report them unusually so. The weather cleared mate- 
rially, and this gave a boost to building generally. At 
the lumbermen’s meeting Saturday night the general 
tone of their comment was optimistic. Locally conditions 
are particularly satisfactory. There is a good move- 
ment of lumber and practically all the mills are run- 
ning full time. 

The Graysonia-Nashville Lumber Co., of Nashville, 
has closed its sawmills for 30 days, chiefly for repairs; 
also for a slight reduction in stock. 

It is reported that the Wisarkana Lumber Co.’s big 
plant at Nettleton will resume about February 1, fol- 
lowing the recent receivership. It is stated that the 
affairs of the company have been straightened out, 
through the Wisconsin owners, and that it will operate 
under the direction of W. T. Stanton. 

The East Arkansas Lumber Co., which operates a large 
plant at Paragould, has arranged to open a branch office 
at Cardwell, Mo., and a manager for the new branch will 
be announced soon. L. M. Hawkins, secretary and treas- 
urer of the company, is personally looking after the 
establishment of the new office. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the East 
Arkansas Lumber Co. officers were elected as follows: 
President, R. W. Barrick; vice president, A. Triesch- 
mann; secretary and treasurer, L. M. Hawkins. 

Thomas Cox & Sons have established a sawmill at 
Okolona and have begun operation. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 30.—More than 100 persons 
attended the annual banquet and initiation of the Atkins 
Pioneers, held in the Spencer House Saturday night, the 
third annual event of the kind. Frank E. Kingsley, 
president of the association, acted as toastmaster. The 
membership consists of persons who have been employed 
by E. C. Atkins & Co. 20 years or longer and there are 
133 members. Henry C. Atkins, president of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., was the guest of honor and delivered an 
address. The oldest member of the association is John 
H. Wilde, who has been with the company 47 years. 

The newly organized General Industrial & Manufactur- 
ing Co. has leased the entire Industrial Building, which 
has 360,000 square feet of floor space. Operation will 
start about March 1. Motor trucks will be manufactured 
and experimental work will be done for manufacturers. 
T. B. Laycock, secretary and treasurer of the T. B. Lay- 
cock Manufacturing Co., furniture manufacturer, is pres- 
ident of the new company, which is capitalized at 
$1,000,000, 

A furniture factory will be started at Batesville by 
Fred Ritter, this city, who has leased the plant formerly 
‘occupied by the Bessler Veneer Co.: 

The Kokomo police have arrested Fred Wholgemuth 
on suspicion that he knows something of the origin of 
the fire that recently caused the partial destruction of 
the Pinnell-Kemper Lumber Co.’s mill and yard in that 
city recently. Wholgemuth is a discharged employee of 
the company. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, INp., Jan, 30.—Conditions locally with 
hardwood lumber manufacturers and retail dealers 
are about normal, although bad weather conditions 
have prevailed in this section the last three weeks. 
The Ohio River is still on a rampage and it is be- 
lieved the flood stage will be passed, which is 35 feet. 
Most of the large sawmills are being operated full 
time. Collections have improved. 

Mayor J. H. Moeller, of J. H. Moeller & Co., stave 
and lumber dealers at Mount Vernon, has received a let- 
ter from the management of a handle factory at 
Montezuma saying it had accepted the offer made by 
Mount Vernon. The factory will be erected at once. 

Albert Starbuck, well known millman at Petersburg, 
was in Evansville a few days ago. 

Furniture manufacturers say trade is good for the time 
of year and they look for a marked improvement by 
March 1. T hey are sending a good many orders into 
the Southwest. 

Paul Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., has 
been elected secretary of the Accountants & Credit Men’s 
Association, this city, and Gilbert Bosse, of the Globe- 
Bosse-World Furniture Co., has been elected treasurer. 

The H. & H. Manufacturing Co., which filed articles 
of incorporation here a few days ago, will engage in the 
manufacture of furniture and woodwork. The ineor- 
porators are M. Hartmetz, Gustav Hartmetz, O. A. Jen- 
sen, John M. Funke and William Grammelspacher. The 
company has a eapital stock of $15,000 and 600 shares of 
; i each will be sold. 

Building operations in Evansville are unusually brisk 
for the time of year. 

Charles Lieb, box manufacturer and lumber dealer at 
Rockport, here on business a few days ago, reports trade 
conditions in his section good for the season, 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. : 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 30.—Meetings of retailers and 
manufacturers are cutting into the volume of  busi- 
ness to a certain extent in central Ohio, but on the 
whole the market is in good condition. Prices are firm 
in both hardwoods and yellow pine and every tendency is 
toward higher levels. Buying is now done on a more 
liberal scale and the general tone of the trade is good. 
One of the best features is the disposition of factories 
to buy for a longer time in the future. Manufacturing 
business shows a more healthy tone and managers are 
more inclined to take a chance on the future. Retailers 
are also buying better. Dry stocks are not heavy and 
there will soon be a scarcity of the better grades of 
hardwoods. Collections are better since the holiday 
vacations. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. Il. Whitacre Co., left re- 
cently for an extended buying trip in the South, to be 
gone several weeks. 

John R. Gobey, of the John R. Gobey Co., says trade 
conditions in central Ohio are satisfactory. Prices for 
both hardwoods and yellow pine are strong and the 
tendency is upward in every grade and variety. Cy- 
press demand is pretty good but the volume of business 
is not as large as formerly. 

M. A. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, says the 


feeling is much better in every section and people are. 


apparently forgetting about the presidential year buga- 
boo; that prices are firm and there is a scarcity in oak. 
Hardwodd flooring stocks are light and prices are 
bound to advance in the near future. 

H. M. Rowe, of Powell & Rowe, says trade has been 
satisfactory recently. Prices are firm and the tendency 
of the market is toward higher levels. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., will 
leave about February 1 for an extended buying trip in 
the South. -He says trade is steady, with prices in every 
gerade of yellow pine holding up well. 

J. K. Sowers, of the Sowers-Leach Lumber Co., says 
trade is steady and prices are holding up well. A better 
demand is expected in the near future. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the central division 
for the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., says trade so far in 
January has been ahead of the corresponding month last 
year and the outlook is very bright. Prices are steady 





Prosperity 
Today in the 
Lumber World 


depends largely on the individual efforts 
of the dealer and manufacturer in supply- 
ing the trade with lumber of the right 
quality. The quality standard is rising. 
The eighteen mills forming our agency 
turn out the kind of stock you need and 
our organization for dispatching orders 
quickly and correctly eliminates the 
bugaboo of delays on coast shipments. 
We want to tell you about this service 
and the quality of our 


FLOORING OLD GROWTH FACTORY 
FINISH YELLOW FIR STOCK 


Soft, Oderless PR E For Yard or 
Factory 
Milk White Purposes. 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, Premium 
Brand, Red Cedar Shingles, Spars, Pal- 
ing; Timbers, Silo and Tank Material, 
Sash and Door Cut Stock, Box Shooks, 
Veneered Products, Turned Stock, Lath 
and Mouldings. 


Send us your orders 


Pacific 
4} Lumber Agency 


General Sales Office 


Aberdeen, - Wash. 





Direct Selling Agents 
For 


Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor Mills 
of 


Combined Annual Capacity: 
1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber, 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath, 

300,000,000 Shingles. 








DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES : 


CHICAGO—438 Marquette Building 

A. J SINE, District Manager. A A. BOND, District Salesman 
MINNEAPOLIS—530 Lumber Exchange 
M. T. OWENS, District Manager. C. G CRULL, District Salesman 
E. F. TOBIN, District Salesman. 

KANSAS CITY—1415 Long Building 

J. A. SHAW, District Manager. J.J. BONEKEMPER, District Salesman 
DENVER—903 First National Bank Building 
T. P WHITE, District Manager. 
SALT LAKE—307 Main Street 

J. J. STEWART, District Salesman. 


SPOKANE~—P. 0. Box 1269 
Cc. H. DITEWIG, District Manager 


TACOMA-—P. 0. Box 267 
T. W. TEBB, District Manager. 


: NEW YORK-— 2789 Valentine Avenue 
C. E. LITTELL, District Salesman. 


WINNIPEG—242 Summerset Building 
GEO. R. McCOLL, District Sa.esman. 


PH'LADELPHIA—Greens Hotel 
W. H. BIGBIE, District Salesman. 
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ales California 1 High Altitude Soft 


Southern Oregon f{ White Pine 


SHOP AND BETTER. 


The best in quality, width and texture for 
factory, shop and planing mill. 


We are long on and want orders for 


1,000,000 ft. 8-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop. 


Mixed Cars a specialty. 


Savidge Brothers Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 








——I05€ shoe 1c 


~~ 
| RED CEDAR | 


l We invite your inquiries for RED CEDAR BEVEL l 
SIDING, Clear “A” and B, in straight carlots or mixed 
f with RED CEDAR SHINGLES. We can also ship A 
promptly RED CEDAR FINISH, Mouldings, Lath and 
other stock. 


| FIR | 


We furnish FIR in any form. We make a specialty of 
FIR SILO STAVES in carlots. 

We give our usual quick dispatch and our stock will be 
sure to suit you. 

Wire us for prices on anything from the Coast by night 
letter, at our expense. 


Alaska Lumber Co., l 
x SEATTLE, WASH. 
ee 


FIR CEDAR 








=010c— 























Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles 











We have the following stock on hand:— 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 











609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1'/x3, 1x4 and 1% x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, wind 








i 
| California White Pine 

California Sugar Pine 

and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. Z 























Tel. Harrison 1295. 














and unchanged from the previous week. 
in hardwood is toward higher quotations. 
not heavy and movement 
hardwoods. 

H. R. Allen, of the H. R 
a business trip in the South. 

At Washington Court House the Slagle Lumber & 
Coal Co. has acquired the business of the Fayette Lum- 
ber Co. The transaction was closed’ last week and the 
Slagle company took charge immediately. The lumber 
business will be conducted under the name of the Fay- 
ette Co. Lumber Co., while the building material busi- 
ness will be under the name of the Slagle Lumber & 
Coal Co., W. C. Slagle managing the entire business. 
Arthur Slagle will continue to manage his business in 
Greenfield, while C. E. Slagle will continue to operate 
the business in Louisiana, where the Slagle company has 
large interests. The officers of the company are C. FE. 
Slagle, president; W. C. Slagle, vice-president and 
secretary, and Arthur Slagle, treasurer. 


The tendency 
Stocks are 
is good in the lower grades of 


Allen Co., left recently for 





CENTRAL KENTUCKY NEWS. 

MoREHEAD, Ky., Jan. 30.—Manufacturers through this 
territory are feeling confident of the future market. 
There is little stock on hand and there will not be much 
cut until prices advance. 

The Clearfield Lumber Co. 
orders, and low grade lumber 
for some time. 

McGlone Bros. have bought 
of timber for staves. 

S. M. Bradley reports good inquiry for all kinds of 
lumber and says he expects a good year in the business. 

The Whisler & Scearey Co., of Farmers, reports in- 
quiries good and it is booking orders. It lost some logs 
during the recent ice tide, but expects to have enough 
for at least an eight months’ run. 

The Salt Lick Lumber Co., Salt Lick, is busy in its 
flooring plant. It has all of the orders it can take care 
of and expects an improvement in prices as soon as the 
spring building begins. 


reports a good supply of 
moving much better than 
another 


large boundary 





FROM A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Jan. 30.—The last week does not show 
any improvement in business, and although orders are 
coming in in small lots no big transactions are reported. 
Sawmills have resumed operation but the supply of logs 
on hand is small. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, Ohio, is 
making extensive improvements to its sawmills prepara- 
tory to manufacturing oak. 


The Reese-Kitchen Lumber Co., Wrigley, has ecom- 
pleted sawing the timber on its tract. 

Among lotal lumbermen attending the hardwood mect- 
ing at Cincinnati are Giles Wright, W. H. Dawkins, John 
W. Kitchen and R. H. Vansant. e 

Among recent visitors were J. L. Sands, of F. T. Peitch 
Lumber Co., Cleveland; Edward Barber, Howard-Barber 


Lumber Co., 
Clapp, Scituate, 
Co., Chicago. 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Jan. 30.—Lumbermen report a 
fair volume of trade with little improvement in prices, 
but with a better outlook for spring business. 

The meeting of local lumbermen which was to have 
been held last week for the purpose of organizing «a club 
was postponed because a number of lumbermen were out 
of the city. The sentiment for a club is unanimous‘ and 
it will be organized soon. 

The Stone-Huling Lumber Co., of this city, is preparing 
to enlarge operations at Pulaski, Va., by the ereetion of 
additional buildings and installation of equipment. 

A large development is to be undertaken at ones in 
western North Carolina by the Grandin Lumber Co., 
which recently bought more than 50,000 acres of timber 
near Lenoir, N. C. The company will install two band 
mills and expend about $500,000 in equipment. The 
principal offices are at Tidioute, Pa., and W. J. Grandin, 
of that city, is president of the company. The annual 
output will be about 50,000,000 feet of stock. 

Rep. Sam R. Sells, who has been devoting his time 
largely to having east Tennessee timber tracts included 
in the Appalachian Forest Reserve, says a recommenda- 
tion has been made by Government investigators sent 
here to buy a strip of mountain land 20 miles wide and 
extending in east Tennessee along the North Carolina 
line entirely through his district. 

W. S. Embrey, of Fredericksburg, Va., has purchased 
extensive lumber operations in northern Virginia, includ- 
ing several portable sawmills and a good-sized area of 
timber land. 

Buyers on the market this week 
Warner, of Seymour Y. Warner & Co., of Philadelphia: W. 
R. Taylor and Mr. Nuckols, of W..R. Tavlor, Philadelphia : 
Mr. Lundy, of the Williamsport Hardwood Co., of Williams- 


Cincinnati ; 
Mass., 


James Hatcher, 
and J. 


Pikeville: F. O. 


Anguera, Anguera Lumber 





included Sevmour Y. 


port, Pa.: Frank Codling, of the Codling Lumber Co., of 
Philadelphia : John Lineback, of Butler. Tenn.: L. H. Snod- 


grass, of the Buck-Snodgrass Lumber Co., 


of Johnson City, 
Tenn. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 
Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 31.—R. D. MeLean spent nart of 
last week in Washington, D. C., where he attended a 
meeting of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 
The yard reports trade as about up to the average for 
the season. 
O. E. Yeager has returned from Lebanon, Ky., 


where 
his mill is located. 


He will preside this week at a 


luncheon, to be given by the Chamber of Commerce to 


the members of the National Advertisers’ Association. 
F. W. Vetter says his yard is doing a fair trade in 
oak, poplar and chestnut. It is expected that low grade 
poplar will soon be higher in price. 
I. N. Stewart & Bro. have received some good orders 
in oak lately and report an increase in demand for low 
grade chestnut. Some walnut is moving. 


The yard of Anthony Miller has been getting fair or- 
ders for various hardwoods, in spite of the cold weather, 
which has been a drawback to getting out lumber. 

G. Elias & Bro.’s yard and mill business has been 
fairly active considering the season. Higher prices are 
looked for in boxes on account of the advance in low 
grade stocks. 





QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 
DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 30.—The enthusiasm engendered 
by the recent convention, conceded the most successful 
ever held here, is apparent everywhere. The trade is 
very hopeful and the outlook is encouraging, especially 
in the Arkansas Valley district where, six months ago, 
it was more discouraging than any other section of the 
State. 

Secretary Heilman, of the Colorado & Wyoming Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, announces that a vigorous cam- 
paign to increase the membership will begin at once, 
and indications point to satisfactory results. Some mem- 
bers have been added since the convention. 

O. O. Russell, of Greeley, has received an invitation to 
deliver an address, on the National Federation of Retail 
Merchants before the convention of the Colorado Retail 
Hardware & Implement Association, which will meet 
here February 19-24. 

That Denver’s territory is widening constantly is 
borne out by the announcement that the MeMurtry Man- 
ufacturing Co. has accepted the largest contract ever 
awarded to a Denver concern, that of supplying all of the 
glass for the new capitol building at Boise, Idaho. 

A spark from a passing train caused the total destrue- 
tion of the mill of the A. L. Davis Lumber Co. in 
Arvada Jast Thursday morning, and valuable machinery, 
consisting of band and circular saws, planers and motors, 
was reduced to serap iron. The mill was valued at 
$7,000 and the machinery and material inside at $1,000. 
Mr. Davis expects to rebuild at once. No insurance was 
carried. 

Another fire at Argo, recently, destroyed 13,000 new 
ties, two flat cars, a tool shed and 200 new rails, entailing 
a loss of $20,000 to the Colorado & Southern Railway. 

The stockholders of one of the big industrial concerns 
of Old Mexieo, the Chihuahua Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., owned and operated by Wyoming capitalists, held 
its annual meeting at Cheyenne a few days ago. Iden- 
tified with this company are some of the best kndwn 
citizens of Wyoming, including Clarence B. Richardson, 
former Gov. Brooks, J. D. Woodruff and the Hoffman 
brothers. Clarence B. Richardson, general manager of 
the company, reports a prosperous business last year, 
notwithstanding the disturbance caused by the revolution. 
The company owns large tracts of timber lands in the 
state of Chihuahua, about 180 miles from the city of 
Chihuahua, and in addition to its operations at the lum- 
ber camps, has two factories in the city of Chihuahua, 
one for turning out all kinds of dressed and finished 
lumber and one for the manufacture of furniture. It 
employs from 500 to 700 men and ships its products to 
all parts of the Mexican republic. 





BUILDING STATISTICS FOR 1911. 


OTTAWA, ONT., Jan. 29.—Building statisties of Canada 
establish a record year for 1911. Forty cities spent 
#132,000,000 in. building, an increase of 28.2 per cent 


oe ¢ 


over 1910. The figures show that the West led the 
Fast, demonstrating once more the ever-inereasing activ- 


ity in that section. In time, it is believed, Vancouver 
will challenge Montreal as a seaport; Winnipeg will 
have greatly fortified her position as a possible rival of 
Toronto; and other cities in the West, rapidly develop- 
ing, will have become large and important centers of 
commerce. The outlook for 1912 is bright enough to 
give color to the prediction that 1912 will surpass 1911, 
the estimated expenditure rising to $170,000,000. This 
will give a home market for a large quantity of Canadian 
lumber. 

Cities which show the largest increase over 1910 appear 
as follows: 








Sc. <i ge, OF 

Expenditure. Ine. ee Ine. 

Vancouver .$17 542 34.2 BY@QNOY ..0:54-5 495,642 42.6 
Hamilton .. 4,255,730 63.¢ Moose Jaw.. 5.73 131.1 
Calgary . 12,909,478 130.9 Saskatoon .. 5,994,826 77.6 
Victoria 4,926.5 Oi ic & Woodstock 143,200 74.6 
Regina ..... 4 Strathcona 491,408 35.2 
Edmonton .. Medicine Hat 748,532 261.0 
Kingston ... Welland .... 342,808 39.4 


Windsor 








—_— 


FLOORING BUSINESS IN CANADA. 


Orvawa, ONT., Jan. 29.—Most of the factories have 
about all the business they ean handle. During the win- 
ter of 1910-11 and early that spring many of the floor- 
ing mills were so heavily stocked that they were obliged 
to shorten hours and eut down their output. 

The summer and early fall somewhat relieved this con- 
gestion, however, and the result was that they all had 
plenty of business to keep them going until the end of 
the year. 

Like those of Michigan, Canadian flooring manufactur- 
ers have had their ups and downs, many of them having 
gone down. During the last ten years 17 concerns 
launched out into the flooring business. Out of this num- 
ber ten are still doing business, the others having dis- 
continued or failed, several failures proving serious with 
very heavy losses. Three of the largest mills still doing 
business are controlled by one concern. 

There is a very large amount of business going on in 
the Canadian West, but a very large amount of this is in 
new territory, where the buildings are of a cheap order 
and no hardwood whatever is being used. 

Lumbermen of Canada are making a strong fight to 
have an import duty placed against American lumber 
and, if successful, it will prove a serious embargo against 
American hardwood, especially from Michigan, 
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CANADIAN PARLIAMENT IN HOT DISCUSSION 
ON LUMBER. 

Orrawa, ONT., Jan. 29.—The western lumber interests 
came up for an extended discussion in the House of 
Commons Wednesday of last week. Mr, Stephens, the 
member from Vancouver, made a strong plea for in- 
creased protection for British Columbia lumbermen. He 
said that at present British Columbia was a dumping 
‘ground for American lumber and wanted protection for 
the lumber interests. He strongly condemned the pro- 
posed reciprocity pact, as it would have the effect of 
depleting his province of its vast pulpwood areas and 
having it manufactured in the States instead of in his 
own country. 

The prairie members, represented by Mr. Ixnowles, of 
Moose Jaw, as strongly advoeatea free lumber. He en- 
deavored to prove that there was a Jumber combine in 
the West, that unless a retailer belonged to the retail 
lumber association he could not buy a Collar’s worth of 
lumber from the manufacturers, He gave examples of 
men that tried to buy lumber outside of the combina- 
tion. He produced journals of the House showing that 
a committee of the House brought in a finding, in 1906- 
07, that a combine existed among the Coast, Mountain 
and Alberta lumbermen’s associations, forming one cen- 
tral body to boost and keep up the price of lumber. The 
minister of customs was charged with permitting the 
entry of large quantities of American lumber into the 
prairie provinces last fall free of duty and at prices 
which the Canadian lumbermen could not compete. 

The debate was continued by Mr. Turiff, Assiniboia; 
Hon. Frank Oliver, Edmonton; Messrs. Goodeve, Koote- 
nai; Stevens, Vancouver, and Taylor, New Westminster, 
who explained the manner in which United States lum- 
ber merchants were evading payment of duty on lumber 
dressed on one side and jointed by rating it as dressed 
on one edge, although the tariff act provides that planks 
finished on one side only are entitled to free duty. Some 
manufacturers in the States adjoining the Canadian border. 
planed planks on side and edge, but by the use of a fine 
saw gave a somewhat rough appearance to the edge. 
This simple device saved the payment of 25 per cent 
duty on the lumber. When this was brought to the at- 
tention of the Customs Board the latter ruled to the 
effect that, under the laws, planks dressed on one side 
when also dressed wholly or partially on one edge should 
be dutiable. The prairie members, notably Mr. Turiff, 


Assiniboia, condemned this customs ruling and insisted ° 


that there existed in the West a lumber combine, and 
that the Government had played into the hands of that 
organization. He moved an amendment to the motion to 
go into supply declaring that the minister of customs 
had ‘‘ violated the spirit of the customs act and had un- 
justly imposed a heavy tax upon the people.’’ Mr. 
Knowles, Moose Jaw, in supporting the amendment, de- 
nounced the western Canadian lumber manufacturers as 
‘“unworthy parasites.’’ 

The House divided on Mr. Turiff’s motion and by a 
straight party vote it was lost. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Ortawa, Ont., Jan. 29.—The trade commissioner at 
Melbourne reports to the minister of trade and com- 
merce: 

Under the’ Commonwealth tariff of 1910—and some pre- 
ceding years—New Zealand white pine and Pauri pine were 
admitted at the rate of 6d (12 cents) a hundred superficial 
feet in all sizes which very materially favored these woods 
as again Canadian spruce and Douglas fir. The alteration 
made was not all that could be desired from a Canadian 
point of view, but some benefit will be ‘derived by timber 
exporters through the fact that only New Zealand white pine 
is to be admitted in future at the rate of 6d a hundred 
superficial feet. Subject to suggestions for further altera- 
tions to be made by the Senate, there will be found in the 
following schedule a complete classification showing the 
rates of duty on timber at this date. 

The 1911 cut in the Ottawa Valley has been estimated 
to be about 75,000,000 feet short of 1910’s total. The 
production of 1911 will not reach 500,000,000 feet, as 
at first thought. It will be nearer 475,000,000 feet. Last 
year the lumber cut was 550,000,000 feet. 

The outlook for 1912 is at present much better. Log- 
ging operations, while delayed somewhat in the early part 
of winter by lack of snow, are now well under way, and 
the probability is that as many logs will be taken out 
as in 1910. Prices are good and the local and export 
trade is on the up grade. 

Ottawa still holds the proud position, according to Port 
Commissioner Baker, of being the largest individual 
manufacturer of lumber in the world, the district output 
of 1911 aggregating 359,000,000 feet, board measure, 
with a monetary valuation approximating $10,052,000. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Jan. 29.—Pulp, paper and lumber 
companies’ reports of last year’s business almost invari- 
ably show satisfactory results. Although the lumber 
business did not come up to expectations the final sum- 
mary shows it to be better than expected a few months 
ago. Price Bros. (Ltd.) has published its annual state- 
ment covering operations for 1911. A short time ago the 
firm was reorganized and additional capital brought in. 
At that time in its prospectus it estimated that the 
profits for the year would amount to $400,000 and the 
actual results showed $402,022, a sum nearly equal to 9 
per cent on the outstanding 5 per cent bonds, and were 
made entirely from the lumber business. 

The Spanish River & Pulp Paper Co.’s statement for 
1911 shows that the net profits on the basis of the new 
capitalization are equal to..5. per cent on the common 


stock. This is considered very satisfactory, as the new 
paper mill was not in operation during the year. 

Percy Block, of Amherst, N. S., and associates have 
formed the Maple Leaf Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Amherst. The company is capitalized at $200,000, Mr. 
Block being president. It owns about 30,000 acres of 
timber land. 

J. O. Woodward, of New York City, has been in this 
city the last few days taking part in the formation of a 
huge timber combine, which he claims is to be largely 
financed by Montreal interests. Mr. Woodward says that 
it will be the largest of its kind in the world. The nec- 
essary capital has been provided and 150 square miles of 
timber lands below Quebee have been secured. Apart 
from Mr. Woodward’s statement nothing is known locally 
about the enterprise. It is well known, however, that 
American lumbermen and paper manufacturers have been 
looking over timber and pulp propositions in the Province 
and Mr. Woodward’s scheme may be the result of some 
of the investigations made. 

P.S. G. MacXenzie, treasurer of the Province of Que- 
bec, has just announced that receipts and expenditures 
for last year amounted to $7,032,744 and $6,126,834 
respectively, making a surplus of $905,910. From this, 
however, was deducted extraordinary expenditures of 
$298,065, which leaves the actual surplus at $607,845. 
From the Crown lands department the receipts for 1911 
exceeded those of 1910 by $79,181, due to a greater 
production of timber from lands under license. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 29.—Fourteen members of the 
Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association are on the 
Coast this week here to confer with millmen before mak- 
ing a protest at Victoria against some features of pro- 
posed timber legislation brought down a few weeks ago. 
The bill will be thoroughly discussed by the lumbermen 
of both the Coast and interior before a line of joint 
action is decided, 

Louis A. Hall, of New York, for many years interested 
in the lumbering industry, is here demonstrating his im- 
proved equipment for use of hand-loggers. He is consid- 
ering also the purchase of limits with a view to marketing 
the cut by the use of his outfit. 

Last year 44 miles of logging railway were constructed 
by the Canadian Western Lumber Co. in connection with 
its extensive operations on Vancouver Island. Rails are 
being laid as fast as required. 

Evans, Coleman & Evans, a local fitm which has ex- 
tensive wharfage facilities, is extending its field of opera- 
tion and is negotiating with the Swanson Bay Forests 
Wood Pulp & Lumber Co. with a view to taking over 
the industry for a term of years. This company was 
originally the Canadian Pacifie Sulphite Pulp Co. and 
has $3,000 acres of excellent timber in the vicinity of 
Swanson Bay, 300 miles up the coast, where its pulp 
plant and sawmills are located. Operation of the plant 
has not gone along smoothly and following reorganiza- 
tion of the company a year and a half ago a change was 
made in the management. 

Despite the inauspicious beginning of this pulp plant, 
other companies have not hesitated to enter into the 
pulp manufacturing business. The Powell River Pulp & 
Paper Co. has a large plant on Powell River, and the 
Ocean Falls Co. has pulp mills and sawmills at Ocean 
Falls. Prominent directors of the Ocean Falls Co. are 
here and will go north to look over the property. They 
are I. H. Benns, M. P., Greefiwich, England, and William 
Price, of Quebec, and are conferring with Lester W. 
David, managing director. Mr. Price, who is vice presi- 
dent of the Union Bank of Canada, is of the firm Price 
Bros., which is building a large pulp mill in Saguenay 
district, Quebec. 

T. D. Merrill and R. D. Merrill, members of the Merrill- 
Ring Lumber Co., are looking over the local situation. 
They have extensive limits in this province and are of 
the opinion that the market is not active enough to war- 
rant them in engaging in logging operations for the 
present. 

I, S. Stevens, manager of the A. R. Rogers Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), of Enderby, announces that the name of the 
company has been changed to the Okanagan Saw Mills 
(Ltd.). The company, which produces annually 20,000,- 
000 feet of lumber, will continue under Mr. Stevens’ 
management and the office will remain at Enderby. 





APPLIES FOR INCORPORATION. 


FREDERICTON, N. B., Jan, 29.—A_ $5,000,000 company, 
to be known as the Consolidated Pulp & Paper Co., is ap- 
plying for incorporation. The object, it is believed, is to 
take over the extensive timber lands on the Nashwaak 
River of the Alexander Gibson Railway & Manufacturing 
Co. Contrary to previous expectations, it is now said that 
the company, which has been organized by Senator N. M. 
Jones, of Bangor, Me., who recently made a visit to 
England for the purpose of interviewing capitalists, will 
not manufacture pulp and paper at Marysville, but will 
take over the Partington pulp mill at St. John and also 
erect there a. paper mill. 

The price to be paid by the company for the Gibson 
property is not known, but it will be upward of $2,000,- 
000, and will include the mills at Marysville, where the 
new company will operate rossing mills, ete., as well as 
sawmills, 

Those seeking incorporation include Senator Jones, of 
Bangor, and Messrs. A. H. Hannington, Thomas MeAvity 
H. W. Schofield, and C. S. Hannington, of St. John. 





Buying is your business 
Selling is ours 


YOU Have the MONEY and want LUMBER 
WE Have the LUMBER and want MONEY 


To Serve Your Interests we have 
the production of fourteen of the best 
saw mill Companies on the Coast, com- 
plete in every detail, manufacturing the 
best timber ‘grown into the best lumber 
produced—insuring up to grade stock— 
The large output we have to draw from 
enables us to take care of your orders at 
all times, giving you PERFECT Ser- 


vice, our combined production is more 
than 


750,000,000 Ft. Annually 


OF 


Dimension, Timbers, Flooring, Finish, 
Ceiling, Siding, Special Material, Etc. 


IN FACT 


“Every Thing Made From A Saw-Log”’ 


MILLS: 


Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. * Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. Curtiss Lumber Co. 
Dallas Lumber & Logging Co. Falls City Lumber Co. 
Hammond Lumber Co. Peninsula Lumber Co. 
Portland Lumber Co. Sheridan Lumber Co. 
Chas. K. Spaulding Logging Co. Silverton Lumber Co. 
Wind River Lumber Co. West Side Lbr. & 
Shingle Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
403-4 Gt. Northern Bldg. 3077 Metropolitan Bldg. 
OMAHA, DES MOINES, 

616 Brandies Bldg. 712 Youngerman Bldg. 
DENVER, SALT LAKE CITY, 

502 Bank Block 606 Judge Bldg. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. MINNEAPOLIS, 
P. 0. Box 675 428 Plymouth Bldg. 


MAIN OFFICE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


YEON BUILDING 


DOUGLAS FIR SALES Co. 


L. J. WENTWORTH, President DIRECTORS: 
A. C. DIXON, Vice-President R. A. COWDEN 
O. M. CLARK, Treasurer F. C. KNAPP. 
E. B. HAZEN, Secretary G. B. McLEOD 


G..M. DUNCAN, Manager. 
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AMERICAN STEEL LS WIRE COS 


AMERICAN 
WE RSEE 


\' IN ALL STANDARD FQRMS OF 
{ CONSTRUCT! 


Me) pNOW-SPINNING FLATTENED 
ZYSTRAND & FLAT MADE OF 
“SWEDES IRON, CRUCIBLE 
, CAST STEEL AND 
Wrey Thke); Wns) Rel, Ac) oa a 


OISTING rope of every descrip- 
tion for elevators, mines, coal 
hoists, ore hoists, conveyors, der- 
ricks, stump pullers, steam shovels, 
dredges, logging, ballast unloaders, 

etc. Towing hawsers, mooring lines, tiller rope 
and ships’ rigging. Mine and surface haulage 
rope, street railway cable and power transmis- 
sion rope. suspension bridge cables, cableway 
ropes, guy strands and sash cords. Flat rope 
for deep hoisting. Special rope made to order. 


Copper cable and strand for all 
electrical purposes. Fittings and 


appliances for use with wire rope 


Read about wire rope usage in its different require- 
ments in American Wire Rope News. Gladly sent 
free to anyone upon request. 


WE MAKE 


Barbed Wire 

Woven Wire Fencing 

Fence Gates 

Steel Fence Posts 

Concrete Reinforce- 
ment 

Springs 

Sulphate of Iron 

Soltitem amet -tastele4 

Wire Rods 

Juniata Horse Shoes 


American Wire Rope 
Aeroplane Wire and 
Nice: tite | 
Piano Wire 
Mattress Wire 
Weaving Wire 
Broom Wire 
Fence Wire 
Flat Wire 
Flat Cold Rolled Steel 
Wire Hoops 
Electrical Wires and and Calks 
Cables yorbaster-am Ove): Mm Ble: kant 
Rail Bonds Steel 
Bale Ties Wire of Every 
Tacks, Nails, Staples, Description 
Spikes 
We issue separate catalog for each of these. 
Gladly furnished upon application. 


American Steel & Wire Co.’s Sales Offices 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
WORCESTER 
BOSTON 
PITTSBURG 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS 
MONTREAL 
ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER, COLO. Fi 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


72 West Adams Street 

30 Church Street 

94 Grove Street 

120 Franklin Street 

Frick Building 

Union Trust Building 

Western Reserve Building 

Ford Building 

Third National Bank Building 

Bank of Ottawa Building 

Pioneer Press Building. St. Paul 

First National Bank Building 

736 So. 3rd West Street 

16th and Folsom Streets 

Ninth and Irving Streets 

SEATTLE, WASH. . Fourth Ave. South and Conn. St. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. Jackson and Central Avenues 
NEW YORK, United States Steel Products Co., 30 Church St. 

Export Representatives 








How to Finance, organize and reorganize a business alo! 
practical lines, 


How to distinguish a Legally safe investment in a business 
corporation. 


How to Investigate and ascertain the real condition of a busi 
ness in which he is interested. 


How to Manage a business corporation after it is created 30 as 
to avoid unnecessary legal Complications. 


All this information and much more is 
Plainly stated in Non-technical language in 


“Science of Organization and Business Development” 


A New and Valuable Book for Business Men bound in Morocco Leather— 
Price $2.75 Postpaid. 


7 Every Business Man Should ti 


available and 


American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








B. C. Tully, of the Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., wag a recent Chicago visitor. 


A. M. Chesbrough, of Toledo, Ohio, was in Chicago 
this week in attendance at the automobile show. 
A. P. Goldsmith, president and treasurer of the Rad- 


ford-Portsmouth Veneer Co., 
visitor last Thursday. 

Bob Sullivan, of the Kimball-Sullivan Lumber Co., 
returned last week from a month’s trip spent among the 
pine mills of the South, 

H. E. Salsich, president of the Salsich Lumber Co., 
McKenna, Wash., was in Chieago this week on business 
in the interest of his concern. 


Radford, Va., was a Chicago 


\ 


George Robson, secretary and treasurer of the Parrish 
Lumber Co., Parrish, Wis., spent several days in Chicago 
this week calling on the trade. 


W. M. Weston, of W. M. Weston & Co., Boston, Mass., 
and Harry Lewis, of the Frank Spangler Co., Memphis, 


Tenn., were both 
Wis., and L. K. 
Rib Falls, Wis., 
falls, Wis., 
Thursday. 

G. W. Jones, president of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., 
of Appleton, Wis., stopped off for a visit with his Chi- 
cago manager, A. H. Ruth, on his return from the mills 
at Forrest City, Ark., last Saturday. 

Charles Reitsch, of Reitsch Bros., Rockford, Ll., was 
in Chicago this week and before he left for home placed 
several good sized orders to fill up holes in his stocks. 
He was very hopeful of what the year 1912 has in store 
for him. 


in Chicago last Saturday 
Bissell, of the Rib Falls Lumber Co., 
paid Chicago £ brief business trip last 
paid Chicago a brief business trip last 


on business. 


I’, L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown and president of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, this week is on a 
combination business and pleasure trip to Cineinnati, 
Ohio, and Pittsburgh and Scranton, Pa. He expects to be 
home by the first of the week. 

W. N. Kelley, of W. N. Kelley & Co., Traverse City, 
Mich., was a Chicago visitor Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week. He stated that he has recently 
established temporary winter business quarters at the 
Charlevoix Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

The Theodore Fathauer Co., of Chicago, has recently 
bought the mill of the Helena Saw Mill Co. at Helena, 
Ark. Messrs. Fathauer and Hopkins returned from 
Helena last Tuesday, where they have spent considerable 
time looking over their new purchase. 

H. T. Below, manager for the trustees of the Vollmar 
& Below Co., Marshfield, Wis., was in Chicago last Thurs- 
day placing orders. He stated that affairs with his con- 
cern were shaping up nicely and that it was more than 
satisfied with the amount of business it is doing. 

M. J. Hale, sales manager of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Bogalusa, La., has resigned his position with 
that corporation, effective February 1, and has formu- 
lated connections with the Central Lumber Co., of Brook- 


haven, Miss., in which he has taken an interest. 
M. J. Fox, general manager of the Von Platen Lum- 
ber Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., stopped off for a day in 


Chicago last Tuesday to call on the trade. 
he went to Milwaukee to attend the 
the Northern 
sociation, 


From here 
annual meeting of 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 


C. H. Thompson, of the Thompson Lumber Co., Water- 
ford, Wis., was in Chicago last week and paid the. AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN office a welcome visit. Mr. Thompson 
said that he had been satisfied with business for 1911 and 
was looking for a better trade in 1912, the presidential 
year to the contrary notwithstanding. 


R. C. Schulz, sales manager of the Yawkey-Bissell 
Lumber Co., Arbor Vitae, Wis., was in Chicago last 


Thursday. He said he did not have much complaint to 
make of the volume of business, as things were assuming 
good shape; that stocks were not too large and that a 
scarcity has been noticed in a number of items. 


3artlett Hagemeyer, manager at Glenmary, 
the Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co., and J. R. O’Neill, 
sales manager at Cincinnati, sailed from New York City 
January 23 for Cuba and South American points, to be 
absent six weeks or more. Their purpose is to look into 
the lumber industries in the countries visited in behalf of 
the Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co. 

M. Vogelsang, sales manager of the Turtle Lake Lum- 
ber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., passed through Chicago 
Wednesday on his way to the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association meeting at Milwaukee 
and to confer with W. J. Hubbard, who became connected 
with the Turtle Lake Lumber Co, February 1 and will 
travel through Wisconsin for this concern, with head- 
quarters in Milwaukee. 


Tenn., of 


Among — lumbermen who were recent Chicago vis- 


itors were: H. Levings, of the Moorhead Manufactur- 
ing Co., +B ge) Miss.; C. W. Kendle, secretary of the 


Nicholson-Kendle Furniture Co. 
P. Groffman; secretary 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; J. ¢ 
Veneer & Panel Co., New 
wards, manager of the 
Wis. 

T. J. Bermingham, of Galena, Ill. 
sermingham Lumber Co., 


, Huntington, W. Va.; L. 
of the St. Louis Basket & Box 
Bird, secretary of Indiana 
Albany, Ind., and J. T. Ed- 
Medford Veneer Co., Medford, 


, president of the 
I of Kenosha, Wis., was in 
Chicago the other day and, of course, called on the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. T. J. never fails to do that 
and he always goes away leaving the whole gang feel- 
ing better for having enjoyed his genial presence. 


As a former president of the Illinois association Mr. 
Bermingham will be present at the coming meeting 
of the retailers of Illingis soon to be held in this city 


and that alone ought to be an inducement to many 
men down state to attend. 
Allan H. Daugharty, sales manager for the Madera 


Co., whose general sales offices are in the MeCormick 
Building, Chicago, has just returned from a few months’ 
trip through Europe. While abroad Mr. Daugharty vis- 
ited all of the principal cities in Great Britain and the 
United Kingdom in the interest of the company. Mr. 
Daugharty will leave Chicago Sunday for a two weeks’ 
trip to Mexico, taking with him a number of the Madera 
Co.’s eastern sales representatives. They will visit the 
lumber mills at Madera and Pearson and the planing mill 
at El Paso. 

E. F. Wagenknecht, of C. Zimmerman & Co., Peru, IL., 
paid a visit to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Wednesday of 


this week in company with F. A. Koehler, of Peru, who 
is engaged in the building contracting business. Messrs. 


Wagenknecht and Koehler are actively engaged in de- 
velopment work in Peru and, among other things, visited 
Chieago to gather some information about the ‘‘Com- 
munity Builder’’? campaign. They are members of one 
of the most progressive business men’s organizations in 
the state and have already accomplished some big things 
in developing Peru and improving its public utilities. 

Seeretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, announces that & salaried inspector will 
be stationed at Huntington, W. Va., within a very short 
time, or as soon as the chief inspector can examine the 
several applicants for the position. Secretary F'ish has 
just returned from a trip to Huntington and other points 
in that important hardwood producing section of West 
Virginia and says that this inspector will be installed 
and probably others will follow in a short time, as the 
very cordial reception given him in the Ashland (Ky.), 
Huntington (W. Va.) and Charleston (W. Va.) districts 
encourages the belief that these inspectors will be liber- 
ally supported. Several concerns in the district joined the 
association and others promise support as soon as the 
inspector is established. 





TO INVESTIGATE FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Emil P. Secker has been appointed commercial agent 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor to make 


investigations with respect to trade conditions in the lum- 
ber industry in foreign countries. Mr. Secker will make 
certain preliminary investigations in the United States, 
covering a period of about six weeks, with a view to 
securing information which will aid in his investigations 
abroad. He has been authorized to visit Baltimore, Md.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, [ll.; Wausau, 
Wis.; St. Louis, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, 
La., to confer with trade organizations and others inter- 
ested in the trade in question. After these preliminary 
investigations are completed Mr. Secker will go abroad, 
and his reports will be published by the Bureau. of Manu- 
factures. 


—_—s 


AN ASSOCIATION WORKER. 

Much credit is due E. A. Fletcher, of Rochester, N. 
Y., for the strength, numerically and financially, of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York. When Mr. Fletcher became president 
of that organization in 1910 ‘the finances of the as- 
sociation were at a low ebb. By keeping everlastingly 
at it and with the codperation of Secretary Evarts 
the association has become a tower of strength in the 
Empire state, and when Mr. Fletcher laid down his 
gavel January 25 in Buffalo he left a balance in the 
strong-box of the association of over $1,500. Mr. 
Fletcher is a natural born leader and organizer and his 
work was much appreciated by the membership. Some 
of them would have liked to keep him in office for 
life. The appreciation in which he was held was 
shown when T. H. Blanchard moved that the thanks 
of the association be tendered Mr. Fletcher for his 
This motion 





splendid services to the organization, 
all standing. 


was earried unanimously, 





E. A. FLETCHER, OF ROCHESTER, N. Y.; 
A Successful Retailer and Association Worker. 
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MANAGERIAL RESIGNATION. 

George W. Myers has resigned as manager of the 
Dover Lumber Co., Dover, Ida. Mr. Myers was one 
of the prime movers in the organization of this company 
seven years ago and took an active part in its reorganiza- 
tion two years ago, with heavy eastern lumber interests 





GEORGE W. MYERS, DOVER, IDA. ; 
Retiring Manager of the Dover Lumber Co. 
behind it. The plant is now one of the best equipped in 
the Inland. Empire, and it has many years’ timber sup- 
ply behind it. Mr. Myers’ plans for the future are not 
fully matured. 


A CHICAGO CONCATENATION. 
Viceregent Ruth, of the northern district of Illinois, 
has sent out notices to all faithful Hoo-Hoo calling 





their attention to the fact that a concatenation will 
be held at the time of the meeting of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association in Feb- 
ruary in Chicago. The concatenation will be held at 
the new Sherman House Wednesday, February 14. A 
dinner will be served before the work at 6:30 p. m. in 
the Gray Room of the hotel. Mr. Ruth invites all 
loyal Hoo-Hoo to take off their coats and get in a 
bunch of kittens and also attend the dinner. The 
banquet will cost $1.50 a plate. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 

The Hardwood Mills’ five increased its lead in the 
Lumbermen’s Bowling League last Monday night by win- 
ning all three games from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
team. The Sash and Doors team won three from the 
Hettlers, with the result that it is now only one game 
behind for second place. The Chestnufs won the odd 
game from the Oaks. The team standing and scores for 
last Monday night follow: 





Team. WwW L PC, 
Se Oe re gare aie 2 9 700 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ...........17 13 66 
RMT NE ROOOES aio c.cigcals Kwa s aie ase avec ees 16 14 033 
Hettlers Rise yNet tg actay es aKere. neat ae Pk tie creratacera 15 17 453 
Re RerePUR EU EMER 5.197519 Gaia oh Cyeierasnce- Wie ole yintele a a6 oo: Soa 1S -400 
Nahe 5h oOo 90:9 abs Pan Berg ear ces 11 i 366 
Sash & Doors...1st. 2d. 3d. Hettlers. Ist 2d od. 
Ehrhardt ..... 146 171) 167 Albrecht 160-173 181 
F. Liddell .....157 180 129 Brailsford ....1338 176 157 
OS | 175 «201 «(171 McGrsth ......167 155 103 
W. Liddell.....123 1388 127 Wickman ..... 126 147 155 
Lewis teveghee . 460 157 Swec 125 200 129 

PDOLEIB. Souscea.a 768 Sd T51 Totals grekek “Ook. “haw 
Hardwoods. ist. 2d. 3d. Am. Lumb. ist. 2d. 3d. 
FROG = 25. 5. 50's 5.6% 156 192 150 MC GING ria one araniore 161 190 170 
EREUSEN -«..c.5sse-ele.6 130 184 185 Steen  . ...0.s 23 184 161 
Olson ssassdee 162 16T Gammon ......155 98 133 
Bennett ... 166 156 147 Ronn ......+«skow 1ST 195 
Baker 168 159 1385 Darlington 171 155 155 

Totals 2-812 853 784 POtAIRY aia <0 745 784 754 
Chestnuts. ist. 2d. 3d. Oaks. ist. 2d. 3d 
Walker 147 147 Dempsey ......138 170 146 
Roedter 127) «154 Marshall ......108 174 96 
Bulgrin .. 161 AY Wagner ee F 169 i130 
Eager 146 117 Matheson ......147 154 151 
Quixley 17S 166 Larson ........168 149 176 

TROUQRM: fads: 00 (41 759 755 OUI a 5:<e.00 673 816 708 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF CHICAGO ORGANIZES. 


The second meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Chicago was held Thursday afternoon at the Great North- 
ern Hotel, Robert H. Gillespie presiding and E. H. 
Klann secretary. After the minutes of the preceding 





E. A. LANG, PRESIDENT. 

meeting had been read and accepted, together with ap- 
proval of the suggested name of the Club, a state- 
ment was given out of the members now enrolled, 
there being at the present time 199 resident and 60 
non-resident members, making a total of 259 on the 
roll of the 400 membership desired. 





G. J. POPE, VICE PRESIDENT. 


R. H. GILLESPIE, TREASURER. Bo Tks 


Harvey 8. Hayden, chairman of the committee on 
bylaws, which had been appointed at the original 
meeting, at this time presented the bylaws as _ pre- 
pared and with but few exceptions the entire docu- 
ment was accepted. ’ 

A motion was made by E. L. Thornton to the effect 
that the press be requested to publish again the fact 
that all charter memberships must be in effect prior to 
February 15, to avoid payment of the initiation fee 
of $50 for resident and $10 for non-resident, which 
was carried. 

After the reading and accepting of the bylaws the 
committee on quarters was called upon to report and 
E. L. Thornton presented the results of this commit- 
tee’s investigations. He named several possible loca- 
tions but added after consulting an itemized state- 
ment of expense to the club in installing itself at the 
various quarters that the offer of the Great Northern 
Hotel seemed by far the best. The club members after 
consideration passed the following motion: 


That the report of the committee on quarters be adopted, 
with respect to quarters, and that the board of directors 
he instructed to secure the quarters in the Great Northern 
Hotel, and that the committee be extended a vote of thanks 
for the service rendered. - 


The election of officers following the consideration 
of quarters resulted in the following by 


unanimous 
vote: 
President—-E. A. Lang, eg ogy ae Co. 
Vice President—George J. Pope, D. S. Pate Lbr. Co. 


Secretary—K. H. Klann, E. H. Klann. 
Treasurer—R. H. Gillespie, Gillespie Lbr. Co. 


Trustees for one year—F. R. Gadd, Wisconsin Lbr. Co.: 


L. C. Haring, Melrose Mill Co.; F. L. Brown, Crandall & 
Brown. 

Trustees for two years—H. B. Darlington, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: A. C. Quixley, Quixley & Bulgrin Lbr. Co.; 
E. A. Thornton, KE. A. Thornton Lbr. Co. 


three 
James G, 


Trustees for 
Lie. ©G.; 
Lbr.. Co. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


years—John 


Claney, Thornton-Claney 
Miller, E. H. 


Adams, Leavitt Land & 





KLANN, SECRETARY. 
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The CarDal Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow Pine 


General Office: Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. 
Mills: Pinebur, Miss. 


Our specialty timbers and kiln dried 1” stock. 


STORAGE 


We have storage space for transit or rejected 
lumber on our yard at Throop & 22nd Sts., 
Chicago. Reasonable prices for handling, storage 
and insurance. Will also undertake to dispose of 
any lumber stored with us if desired. 


Schultz & Cowen Co. 


1225 Old Colony Bidg., CHICAGO. 


























Established 1881 


W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER and TIES, 
CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE, FIR TIMBER. 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, ETC. 
General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
ong Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


( Mills at Falcon, Miss. 





CHICAGO 
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Pilsen Lumber Company 
WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 


Quick shipments from our 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, | 

CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. { 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 


] 











WHITE STAR LUMBER CO. 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 

















Manufacturers of HARRISON Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK 4012 YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR | Mills at Mattoon, Wis. || Fir & Red Cedar 
D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas. 
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Wisconsin Hemlock 
MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 


C. H. Worcester Company, 


CHICAGO. 























J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish fo Sell. 
108 LaSalie Street ss CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Frank I. Abbott Lumber Co. 
Mixed Cars of 


Pine and Kiln Dried Hardwoods 


of all Kinds. 


2244-2252 Laflin Street, - 
Railroad and 


TIMBER 2223232": 


OAK, FIR, YELLOW PINE 
SWITCH AND CROSS TIES 


Marsh & Truman Lumber Company 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO. 
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ENTRAL 
OAL AND 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Annual Capacity 


200,000,000 Feet. 














aa GEORGIA - FLORIDA“@g 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
FLOORING AND CEILING 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


4 Northern Sales Offices: 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and 1402 North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























PNGINGIN 


Kirby Planing Mill Co. 


Incorporated 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 


Dressed Stock, Railroad 
and Car Material. 


SOUTHARD’S CODE. 











Netl\otl tot Nn 














TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 








VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Improved Demand for Lumber Incident to More Open 
Weather—Active Fight Against Proposed Increase 
in Telephone Rates. : 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—Trade has improved with the 
weather. Orders for a reasonable amount of lumber, in- 
cluding nearly every item on the hardwood list, are 
reported. Owing to the scarcity of low-grade gum, both 
locally and in the producing territory, prices on that 
item have become firm. Red gum and 1s and 2s plain 
red and white oak are also in fair demand. 

A special meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange was 
held Saturday afternoon to consider a protest against 
the advance in the Bell Telephone Co.’s rates, which that 
company announced would be materially advanced on 
February 1. Thomas E. Poe, president of the exchange, 
presided. 
Dealers’ Association; President H. G. Rolfes, of the 
Lumbermen’s Club; R. B. MeConnell, president of the 
Millmen’s Association, and A. F. Joehring, president of 
the Furniture Board of Trade, participated in the delib- 
erations. 

The action of the exchange in calling the meeting to 
fight the increase in rates was the first work of the newly 
created committee on public affairs, of which Edward 
H. Luehrmann is chairman. The other members of the 
committee are William Lothman, h. Hafner, Julius Seidel 
and W. W. Dings. The following resolution, addressed 
to the honorable members of the house of delegates, was 
adopted: 


Whereas, The Bell Telephone Co. has made public an- 
nouncement of an intention to increase its charges for serv- 
ice, effective February 1, 1912; and 

Whereas, This advance in rates is, in our opinion, unfair 
and unreasonable, representing in a majority of instances, an 
additional cost to the users of nearly 40 per cent; therefore, 


ei 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the bills now pending 
in the house of delegates of the municipal assembly, fixing 
maximum charges for telephone service and establishing the 
effective date for such charges by an emergency clause; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we deprecate any 
contemplated in said house bill, when established by the 
passage of that bill, until the Public Service Commission 
shall have fully investigated and formally reported upon the 
subject. 


change from the rates 


Copies of the resolution were ordered sent to both 
branches of the municipal assembly. 

On the evening previous the house of delegates sus- 
pended action to regulate the telephone rates by adopt- 
ing a resolution requesting the Bell Telephone Co. to 
suspend its proposed advance in telephone rates for busi- 
ness purposes, effective February 1, until a report shall 
have been made by the Public Service Commission and 
giving until January 30 to accept the proposal. 

Last Saturday afternoon the president of the telephone 
company addressed a communication to the house of dele- 
gates, agreeing to suspend the proposed rate increase. It 
is expected that the commission will be ready to report 
by April 1. 


Hardwood Trade Gossip. 


G. E. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Co., is in Cincinnati to attend the convention of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
and Thomas W. Fry of the same company left Monday night 
for the same place. Mr. Fry before leaving stated that 
business shows some improvement. Low-grade box lumber 
is looking up and reports from the southern mills are to 
the effect that the supply there is scarce. 


George H. Cottrill, secretary of the American Hardwood 
Lumber Co., says that business last week was quiet, but 
that its salesmen on the road are still tied up and he 


believes that is one reason for orders not coming in better. 
He believes that when the weather begins to break business 
will be geod. 

Henry A. Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Co., reports 
that business picked up well with them last week, due to 
good weather prevailing, and it shows that with weather 
conditions favorable business is bound to come in. Prices 
at the mills, he states, are firm, especially on dimensions 
and boards. Car material is strong as to prices and somc 
fair business in this line is being done. 

George E. Hibbard, of the Steel & Hibbard Hardwood 
Lumber Co., says good lumber is very scarce at the mills. 
The consuming trade is also slow in coming in. Items most 
in demand are red gum and 1s and 2s plain red and white 
oak. Those two items are very scarce. 

I. M. Borgess and R. M. Ferry, both of the Steel & 
Wfibbard:- Hardwood Lumber Co., are covering their respective 
territories. 

The application for articles of incerporation last week of 
the National Rattan & Furniture Co. means the coming to 
St. Louis of a new furniture factory. It will take over the 
plant of the Koenig Furniture Co., which shut down a year 
or two ago, after the death of its president. The incor- 
porators are Greene F, Harding, Albert Morrison and Ben- 
jamin F. Parmalee. The capital stock, fully paid up, is 
$50,000. Mr. Harding says the plant is nearly ready to 
operate. 
"One ef the largest contracts let for some time was 
awarded -last. week for the construction of the group of 
Barnes Hospital buildings. The contract represents $808,000. 
Work will begin in the early spring and the buildings are 
expected to be completed in 18 months. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the St. Louis 
Sash & Door Co. last week J. P. Weyerhaeuser was elected 
president, EF. C. Klinkman first vice president, Charles 
Ksplin second vice president, Rudolph Schulenberg secretary 
and A, A. Behrens treasurer. These will also constitute the 
board of directors. 





MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—Conditions improved last 


week in yellow pine and more than an average volume of. 


business was done. ‘The lineyards are coming into the 
market. Reports have evidently reached them of the 
conditions that exist in the yellow pine producing terri- 
tory and they are beginning to realize the shape the 


mills are in as to stock. They are beginning to find out 


that they must come in soon or take what is left. 
In East St. Louis building operations have taken a big 


President H. C. Darlington, of the Lumber 


jump. According to the report of the building com- 
missioner in that city, the building costs during Decem- 
ber amounted to $50,425. More than half of the new 
buildings were of frame. 


Charles M. McDaris, general manager of the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Co., left Monday noon for Oklahoma City on busi- 
ness. He stated that business is satisfactory with his com- 
pany and that prospects are bright. 

_J. W. Gronen, formerly north Iowa traveling representa- 
tive for the. Long-Bell Lumber Co. out of Kansas City, here- 
after will cover southeastern Missouri for the local office. 

_F. L. Eberhardt, of the C. Eberhardt Lumber Co., Saline, 
Kan., called at the offices of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Co. on Monday. 

F. T. Bates, president of the Lord & Bushnell Co., Chi- 
cago, was in this city Monday. 

The private office of General Manager Thomas C. Whit- 
marsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., now has one of 
the best furnished offices of any of the lumber companies 
in the Wright Building. 

William Standing, jr., of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Co., reports that it is having all the business it can han- 
dle and conditions are looking better now than they did a 
short time ago. Prices, too, are improving. 





COMMITTEES OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—Henry G. Rolfes, president 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis, has appointed the 
following standing committees for the current fiscal year: 


Entertainment — James G. Gatewood, chairman; Hans 
Wachsmuth, Louis Essig. 

Membership—George W. Petrie, chairman; R. S. Price, 
Charles P. Conger. 

Statistical—Thomas E. Powe, chairman; A. J. Haus, 


Thomas J. Noser. 
Publicity—P. F. 


Cook, chairman; Frank G., Hanley, Guy 
B. Fulton. 
Traffic—Henry A. Boeckeler, chairman; Charles E. Thomas, 
Cc. M. Jenkins. 


Arbitration—J. A. Reheis, chairman; William Lothman, jr., 
Hendrick Folonie. 
Public Affairs—George R. 


Hogg, chairman; R. 
Connell, T. W. Fry, 


B. Mc- 
S. J. Gavin, Frank Goepel. 





A NEW FREIGHT HANDLING DEVICE. 


The General Electric Company has placed upon the 
market a truck crane operated by storage battery which 
offers special efficiency in the hauling and handling of 
heavy or bulky packages. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows this crane as used in loading box ears. For 
short hauls packages are picked up and carried while 
swinging from the crane. For longer hauls trailers are 
used which are so designed that they will follow on 
track after the crane, so that in running around obstrue- 
tions ete. the trailers will follow wherever the crane 
has a clearance. A train of such trailers can also be 
run backward for convenience in stopping at warehouse 
platforms ete., in which case the steering is done from 
the last trailer. . 

The crane has a hoisting capacity of one ton. Booms 
of different length may be provided for different services. 














BATTERY TRUCK CRANE LOADING BOX CARS. 
It has a haulage capacity of five tons on trailers and 
each trailer has a capacity of three tons. The boom 
swings and the battery, of course, operate the hoist as 
well as the tractive apparatus. The battery has a 
capacity of 168 ampere hours, and as the motor takes 
twenty-eight amperes of current this gives an operating 
period of six continuous hours between chargings of the 
battery. 

These cranes have been in use for some time at the 
Bush terminal, New York city, and have shown as the 
average week’s work in towing trailers 7,570 packages 
handled, averaging 230 pounds each, or a total weight 
of 900 tons moving an average distance of 900 feet, 
which is an average delivery of three packages for each 
working minute. The average cost for moving one pack- 
age 900 feet was one-third of a cent, or an average cost 
of 3 cents a ton for the same distance. In carrying pack- 
ages swinging from the crane sixty 800-pound barrels 
of plumbago were moved thirty feet in one hour, using 
only one helper. There are many classes of work about 
furniture factories, sash and door establishments and 
other woodworking industries where a device of this 
kind would be able to effect considerable improvement 
and economy. 





PHILADELPHIA CONTRACT CLOSED. 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 29.—The Kirby Lumber Co. has 
just closed a contract with the city of Philadelphia, Pa., 
for 3,000,000, feet of yellow pine to be used as paving 
after being converted into creosoted block. It is expected 
that two vessels will be required to convey the order, 
which will be loaded at Port Bolivar. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Alabama. 
Birmingham—The LL. S. Selman Lumber & Supply Co. 
is out of business. 
Arkansas. 


Forrest City—The Fussell-Graham-Alderson Co. has bought 
the White Lumber Co.’s yard site in this city where it will 
maintain a stock yard. 

Jonesboro—Lhe Ohio Handle & Manufacturing Co. is out 
of business. 

Jonesboro—The American Handle Co. has reduced its cap- 
ital stock from $29,000 to $20,000, 

Paragould—-The Arkmo Lumber Co. has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $50,000 to $75,000. 


Rogers—‘Lhe Rogers Sash, Door & Box Co. has sold out. 
: California. 
San Fernando—The Fernando Improvement Co. has been 


succeeded by the Hayward: Lumber & Investment Co., head- 
quarters Los Angeles. 


Idaho. 
Kamiah—The Rawson Works Lumber Co. has absorbed 
the Rawson Lumber Co. 
Illinois. 
Bridgeport—Sullivan & Howard have been succeeded by 


J. R. Howard. 
Janesville—Grafton 
IH. B. Grafton. 
Kaneville—The Kaneville Grain 
creased its capital stock to $25,000. 
Maquon—C. E. Hartsock has sold out to Taylor Bros. 
Indiana. 
Clinton—The Clinton Lumber Co. has changed its name 
to the Clinton City Lumber Co. 
Hibbard—Andreas Bros. have moved their mill to Dowa- 
giac, Mich. 


& Whitacre have been sueceeded by 


& Supply Co. has in- 





Leesburg-North Judson—The Dye Lumber Co. has dis- 
solved. 
Rockport—L. B. Wilkinson has been succeeded by the 


Rockport Planing Mill Company. 
Shelbyville—The McLaren Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Shelby Lumber Co. 


lowa. 
Bernard—The Bernard Lumber Co. has succeeded M. L. 
Donovan. 
Kentucky. 


Catlettsburg—The Patton Lumber & Timber Co. has been 
succeeded by Doran & Co., headquarters Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Louisville—The Norman Lumber Co. and E. LB. Norman 
& Co. have consolidated. 

Louisiana. 

Mansfield—The Mansfield Hardwood Lumber 

moved its headquarters to Shreveport. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston—George A. Paul has been succeeded by the George 
A. Paul Lumber Co. 

Gardner—The John 
stock to $500,000. 





Co. has re- 


A. Dunn Co. has increased its capital 


Michigan. 

Falmouth-Grand Rapids—The Falmouth Lumber Co. has 
sold out. 

Greenville—J. W. Belknap 
Grand Rapids Lumber Co. 

Kalamazoo—J. T. Wheeler has been succeeded by J. T. 
Wheeler & Co. 

Manistee—J. O. Nessen & Co. have dissolved partnership. 

Menominee—The Bothwell Lumber Co., recently organ- 
ized, has bought the cedar and shingle mill of the A. Spies 
Lumber & Cedar Co. 


Estate has sold out to the 


Minnesota. 
Chaska—The Chaska Lumber Co. is out of business. 
Missouri. 


Altenburg—M. D. Miesner has been succeeded 
Miesner Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

LaBelle—S. D. Mattingly sold out to the George D. Hope 
Lumber Co. 

Princeton—The J. FE. Fuller 
ceeded by the Fuller Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—The Arkmo Lumber Co. has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. 

West Plains—The Riggle-Beckner Lumber 
succeeded by the West Plains Lumber Co. 

Montana. 

C. W. Johnson has sold out. 


New York. 
Liberman & Sons have been succeeded by L. 


by the 


Lumber Co. has been suc- 


Co. has been 


srady- 


New York 
Liberman. : 
North Tonawanda—Hlayes & Robinson are out of business. 
North Dakota. 
Alsen—The Alsen Lumber Co. has been organized to take 
over the yard of the Bovey-Shute Lumber Co. at this point. 
Hope—The Beidler & Robinson. Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the North Dakota Lumber Co. 
Ohio. 
Cleveland—The Clifton Park Lumber Co. 
its capital stock from $15,000 to $30,000, 
Cleveland—The Edgewater Lumber €o0. has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 
Oklahoma. - 
Muskogee—The Bedell Furniture Co. has been succeeded 
by the Muskogee Furniture Manufacturing Co. . ; 
Pawhuska—The McLaughlin-Farrar Co. is out of business. 
Oregon. 
Rainier—The C. C. Wilson Lumber Co. is out of business. 





has increased 


Pennsylvania. 
Elliott is out of business. 
South Dakota. 
R. Brumwell has been succeeded by the Cavour 


Leechburg—A. J. 


Cavour—F. 
Lumber Co, 4 , 7 / 
Smithwick—The Smithwick Lumber Co. is out of business. 


Texas. 

Bryan—The Hillyer-Deutsch Lumber Co. 
the Howell Lumber Co. 

Cameron—Jeter & Co. have been succeeded by the Jeter 
Lumber Co. i 

Corsicanna—The McCammon & Lang Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $40,000 to $50,000. 

Grand Prairie—l. P. Cowan & Co. have been succeeded 
by_F. Mitchell. : 

Houston—The Carter Lumber Co. 
Co. are to be consolidated. 

Houston—The Barrow Lumber Co. has filed certificate of 
dissolution. 

Madisonville—The Griffin Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Sheeler Lumber Co. 

Mart—Nash-Robinson & Co. are out of business. 

Sabinal-Uvalde—A. B. Mayhew has been succeeded by the 
Alamo Lumber Co., headquarters San Antonio. 

Uvalde—The Ward & Isbell Lumber Co.’s name has been 
changed to the Mayhew & Isbell Lumber Co.; purchasing de- 
partment now located in this city. 


has succeeded 


and the Consolidated Tie 


Schulenburg—E. Baumgarten & 
Baumgarten-Matula Co. 
Washington. 
Seattle—The Moran Co. has reorganized and capital stock 
has been increased to $2,000,000. 


Bro. have sold out to 


Wisconsin. 
Wartford—Joseph J. Dictzler has been succeeded by J. T. 
Mayer. . 
New London—The Wolf River Co. has changed its name 


to the Wisconsin Seating Co. 

Thorp—The Aurora Land & Lumber Co. 
of dissolution. 

Union Grove—The Union Grove Lumber Co. 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000, 


has filed a notice 


has increased 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Manitoba. 


Rivers—-W. R. THlead & Co. has sold out to the North 
American Lumber & Supply Co. 





INCORPORATIONS. 





Alabama, 
Mobile—The Dixon Lumber Co., 


. John W. authorized cap- 
ital $10,000, 


Arkansas. 
Jiot Springs—The Potash Sulphur Springs Co. (saw mills, 
mineral lands, ete.), authorized capital $20,000; Philo N. 
French, Hon. W. H. Martin, W. E. Chester and others. 
California. 
Coalinga—The California Lumber & 
authorized capital $100,000; E. W. 
others. 


Rig Building Co., 
Cokely, Los Angeles, and 


Angeles 


_ Los The American Box Co., authorized capital 
$10,000 
Delaware. 

Wilmington—The FE. C. Bradley Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $5,000; E. C. Bradley, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Harry 
W. Davis and L. B. Harvey, of Wilmington, 

Wilmington—The Lachman Manufacturing 
ete.), authorized capital $1,000,000. 


Florida. 
Molino The Florida Pine Products Co., authorized cap- 


ital $5,000; W. P. Brownson, John Baumeister and P. B. 
Lawrence, 


Co. (boxes, 


Illinois. 
_ Chicago—The Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $1,000; William Garnett, Isaac M. Jordan and W. F. 
Olds. 
Chicago—The Central Grain, Lumber & Supply Co., au- 


thorized capital $10,000; Jay Widney, Charles E, Fletcher 
and J. L. Shufelt. 
Indiana. 
Evansville—The H. & H. Manufacturing Co. (furniture 


and woodworking), authorized capital $15,000; M. Hartmetz, 
Gustav Hartmetz and John M. Funke. 


lowa. 


Palo—The Palo Live Stock, Grain & Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $15,000; J. I. Beatty, J Hayes and J. 
Owen, 

Louisiana. 

Turkey Creek—'Lhe Arkansas Mill Co., authorized capital 
$100,000, 

Kansas. 


Fredonia—The Fredonia Portland Cement Coa authorized 
capital $750,000; H. Imboden, Wichita, E. B. Schermerhorn, 
Galena, and others. 

Kentucky. 

Munfordville—The Munfordville Milling & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; A. R. Spencer, John D. Craddock 
and Jennie Craddock. 

Wasioto—The Covington 


Cooperage Co., authorized 
ital $1,000; E. G. 


eap- 
Saulsberry, H. H. Asher and others. 
Maine. : 
Sebasticook Lumber, Spool & Bobbin’ Co., 
$100,000; C. E. Vickery, E. N. Vickery 


Pittsfield—The 
authorized capital 
and others. 

Maryland. 

Hagerstown—The J. A. Denison 


‘ ? Lumber Co., authorized 
eapital $25,000; J. A. Denison, A. M. Denison and George A. 


Reed. 
Massachusetts. 
LBoston—The L. II. Shepard Co., authorized capital $20,000, 
Ifub-——The Elk Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000. 


Mississippi. 
Newton—The Dixie Spoke Co.,,authorized capital $5,000. 
Pelahatchie—The Pelahatchie Planing Mill, authorized 
capital $10,000; R. A. Chambers, H. M. Purvis and others. 


Missouri. 

Altenburg—The Meisner Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; Martin D. Meisner, John Meyer 
and others. 

Kansas City+-The C. F. Downey Box Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; Charles F. Downey, Michael Downey. 

Princeton—The Fuller Lumber Co., authorized 
$50,000; J. E. Fuller, M. E. Fuller and C. W. Alley. 

St. Louis—The Western Millwork Co., authorized capital 


capita) 


$5,000; Casper J. Twiellenmeier, Albert E. Hausman and 
others. 

St. Louis—The Antrim Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$500,000; Charles A. Antrim, Rush H. Todd and A. H. 
Jeardsley. 

St. Louis—The National Rattan & Furniture Co., author- 


ized capital $50,000 ; 
and others. 


Greene F. Harding, Albert Morrison 


Montana. 
Manhattan—The Manhattan Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000. 
New Jersey. 
surlington—J. T. Stevens Sons & Co. (doors, sash, blinds, 
ete.), aathorized capital $75,000; Joseph P. Severns, A. I 
Severns, Samuel J. McClenahan, all of this city. 
Plainfield—The Riverside Coal & Timber Co., authorized 
capital $100,000 ; J. B. Marsh, A. Gregory and C. F. Ravenal. 


New York. 


4s 


Astoria—The Weisberg-Baer Co. (lumber, timber lands, 
ete.), authorized capital. $100,000; I. Baer, M. Weisberg, 
Astoria. . 


Atherton—The Emporium Forestry Co., 


authorized cap- 
ital $500,000; J. 


M. Reilly, L. E. R. French, C. M. Baldy, 


suffalo. 
: Ilerkimer—The Northern Hardwood Co. (lumber, timber- 
lands, ete.), authorized capital $50,000; C. H. Smith, jr., 


Utica, and others. 

New York—The American Grand Rapids Furniture Cor- 
poration, authorized capital $50,000; O. Ornstein, L. Davis, 
J. Ornstein, of this city. 

New York—The Barnaby Furniture Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; J. Barnaby, C. C. Huyler and others. 
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Hazelwood <= 
Veneered Doors 


IF 


And Interior Trim to match as 
manufactured by Massee & Felton 
Lumber Company, Macon, Ga., are the 
handsomest doors on the market today. 


They Are “Beauties.” 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price Folder. 


Massee & Felton Lumber Co- 


Macon, Georgia. 
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. M. GRAHAM, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. e Use 
G. J. POPE, Vice Pres. American Lumberman 
J. A. McINTOSH, Sec. & Treas. Telecode. 


STUART LUMBER CO. 


BRINSON, GA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
LUMBER 


Rift Flooring and Car Decking 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
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Ocmulgee River Lumber Co. 
LUMBER CITY, GA. 


Manufacturers of 


RED GUM 


Extra Wide Panel. 


YELLOW PINE 


We Use 


PE: Band Sawn Lumber. 
Telecode. 


Complete Planing Mill. 
Large Capacity and Quick Shipments. 


~YELLOW PINE- 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling; etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO.,OF GEORGIA 


1406-1412 New Savannah Bank and Trust Co. Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
N. Y. Correspondents, The Haviland Lbr. Co., 52 Pine St. 














On Your Way to the Southlan 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and visit the beautiful his- 
toric National Military Park. Sixty two miles of automobile 
driveway, and over two millions of dollars in monuments, 
Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 
one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 
1911, under the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formerly of 
The Grunewald, New Orleans. ‘Conducted upon the modi- 
fied European plan. 
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Now’s 
the 
Time to 
Ge 


Together 





on the stock you are going to 
handle the coming year and 
while you are thinking about 
it, we want to remind you that 
there is nothing on the market 
that will beat our 


Goldsvoro 
{ © OF 


€ 
It is perfectly milled, correctly 
graded and satisfies 
others fail. 


Pine 


where 
We solicit your 
inquiries. 


TELECODE USED. 


Johnson &, Wirnsatt, 


Washington, D. C. 











a, 











If You Seek Quality 


There is no need look- 
ing farther. Order 


“Kinston” Kiln Dried 


N. C. PINE FLOORING 
CEILING, ROOFERS, Etc. 
CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, ®C2%0">- 














Horton Corwin, Jr. Pres. and Treas. W.D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton Planing 

ills, Capacity 100,000 per day. aw Mills:—Edenton, N. C., Colum- 
bia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C., Capacity 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 




















The American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical questions 
about the lumber business. To each question there isa full 
and appropriate answer, which, in many cases, embodies 
illustrations, In saw or planing mill, the wholesaie or re- 
tail office, in big and small yard, in the woods or on the 
river, this book will prove the most satisfactory and handy 
reference volume ever published. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














North Carolina. 

Zebulon—The W. S. Wilson Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; W. S. Wilson, E. A. Metcalf, C. M, Wilson and 
others. ‘ 

North Dakota. 

Kensal—-The Kensal Lumber Co., authorized capital $: 
000; A. R. Rogers, George H. Rogers and John J. Rogers, 
all of Minneapolis, Minn. 





hio. 

Cincinnati—The E. C. Bradley 
capital $5,000. 

Conneaut—The Conneaut Handle Co., authorized capital 
$12,000; E. M. Comstock, G. W. Benton, C. Dusenbury. 

Louisville—The Louisville Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; R. W. Hoffee, secretary-treasurer, and others. 

Marion—The Marion Woodworking Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; J. B. Peoples and others. 

Middletown—The Caldwell & Iseminger Co. 
authorized capital $100,000; J. M. 
Daley, Ifenry Erb and others. 

Pandora—D. C. Shank & Co., authorized capital $50,000 ; 
Dp. C. Shank, A. C. Diller and others, ‘ 

Youngstown—‘Lhe Ohio Wood Preserving Co. (lumber, 
ete.), authorized capital $150,000; J. P. Wilson, T. A. Jacobs 
and others. 


Lumber Co., authorized 


(lumber ete.), 
Iseminger, Charles KE. 


Oregon. 

Astoria—The Seaside Door & Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $5,000; George Kaboth, John Mattson, C. G. Palmberg 
and others. 

Tennessee. 
Nashville—The Jones Furniture Co., authorized capital 


$15,000; R. E. Jones, C. C. Moore, G. 
Texas. 
Dallas—The Trinity Lumber Co., authorized capital $35,- 

000; Louis Lipshitz, W. T. Harris and G. B. Foster. 

Virginia. 

Ifeninger Co., Incorporated, author 


Hi. West and others. 


Chilhowie—The J. W. 
ized capital $20,000; J. 


West Virginia. 


Charleston—The Lane-Whitmer Stores (general mercan- 


tile, lumber and mining business), authorized capital $500,- 
000; James LB. Cooper, of Washington, Pa.; Harry EK. Moyer 
and L. S. Lucas, of Philadelphia, Pa., and others. 

Charleston—The Parkersburg Dock Co. (building boats, 
ete.), authorized capital $50,000; D. S. Pope, E. E. Pope, 
t. FE. Sherwood, of Parkersburg, and others. 


Hluntington—The Superior Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; Thomas M. Davidson, H. A. Davidson and others. 
Hundred—The Cochran Manufacturing Co., aurnorized cap- 
ital $25,000; A. I. Gilmer, president. 
‘ Lhe J. F. Loving Furniture Co., authorized 
25,000; J. F. Loving, J. L. Hatfield, W. P. Grow and 











capital $ 

others. 
Wisconsin. 

The Vaudreuil Lumber 

R. Murphy, L. J. 

Miller-Olcott 

Olcott, F. 


Chippewa Walls 
eapital $20,000; J. 
Cumberland— The 
eapital $25,000; F. 1. 


Co., authorized 
Vaudreuil and others. 
Lumber Co., authorized 
W. and W. G. Miller. 





NEW VENTURES. 





Alabama. 
Landham = recently 
business. 

Arkansas. 
Cardwell—The East Arkansas Lumber Co., of 
will open a branch office at this point. ; 
Lonoke—The Lonoke Improvement & Manufacturing Co. 
recently began the manufacture of furniture, ete. : : 
Yellville— Howe & Davis recently began the saw mill busi- 


Anniston—J. R. 
manufacturing 


entered the wagon 


Paragould, 


ness 
California. 
San Diego—N. S. Pratt recently entered the lumber trade. 
Florida. 
Gainesville—Allison Bros. reeently entered the saw mill 


business. 
Georgia. 
Macon—The Tomlinson Land & Timber Co. 
ganized by KE. J. Willingham, B. VP. 
and others. 


has been or- 
O'Neal, of this city, 
Ilinois. 
Sheffield——W. IL. Toward is putting in a_ retail 
this point, to be ready to do business about March 1 
Indiana. 
Batesville—Fred Ritter recently 
manufacturing business. 
New Albany—— William II. Klierner recently began the manu- 
facture of furniture. 


yard at 


entered the furniture 


Kentucky. . 
H[azel—The Hazel Lumber Co. has been organized by W. 
ID. Kelly, J. E. Underwood, H. F. Rose and L. Hooper. 
Louisiana. 


New Orleans—-Boudreaux & Smith recently entered the 
wholesale and commission lumber trade. 
Maine. 
Monticello—The Smith Lumber Co. recently entered the 
saw mill trade. 
Maryland. 
Capitol Heights—-The Avant Supply Co. recently entered 


the retail trade. 


Michigan. 
Detroit—C. R. Duggan recently entered the wholesale 
trade. : 
Detroit—The Doemling Bros. recently entered the furni- 
ture manufacturing business. 


Koss—Solper & Kobessen recently entered the saw mill 
business. ; 
Menominee—The Bothwell Lumber Co. has been organized 
by D. G. Bothwell, A. B. Bothwell and A. F. Berg. 
Minnesota. 
Morristown— The Midland Lumber & Coal Co., of Minne- 


apolis, will establish yard at this point. 
North Carolina. 
The Patterson Lumber Co. has been organized. 
Tennessee. 
Memphis—John B. Ransom & Co., of Nashville, have an- 
nounced the establishment of a buying office in this city, in 
charge of IE. N. Ralston. 


Lexington 


Texas. 
Schulenburg—The Baumgarten-Matula Co. has been 


ganized. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


or- 








Colorado. 

Arvada—A. L. Davis will rebuild immediately mill re- 
cently destroyed by fire. ’ 
Mississippi. 

Georgetown—'Lhe Consolidated Lumber Co., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has decided to establish a plant at this point, 
to cost about $40,000, 

Monroe—F. L. Peck, head of the Mississippi Central Rail- 
road, who recently bought a yellow pine tract, contemplates 
establishment of a mill on the Whitehead plantation, about 
two miles from here. 


W. Heninger, president, and others. ® 


CASUALTIES. 


Colorado. 
Arvada—A spark from a passing train caused the total 
destruction of A. L. Davis’ mill; loss $8,000, 
Connecticut. 
Winsted—The lumber yard of J. C. Burwell was heavily 
damaged by fire recently. 
Indiana. 
About $2,000 damage was done by fire at 





Indianapolis 


the planing mill plant of William P. Jungclaus recently. 

Kokomo—Fire recently did damage of $10,000 at = the 
Pinnell-Kemper Lumber Co.’s_ plant. 
Kentucky. 


Franklin—The W. M. Gooch Lumber Co.'s oflice and yards 
were destroyed by fire January 238; loss $4,500, insurance 
weer 


S5,000. 


Massachusetts. 
Whitman—The mill of the Whitman Molding Co. was 
damaged by fire recently, causing loss of $8,000, 
Mississippi. 
Hattiesburg—About $1,500 loss was caused by fire at 


the McInnis Lumber Co.’s planing mill recentiy. 
New Hampshire. 
Milford—Fire destroyed the French & Heald 
Co.'s factory recently causing $160,000. loss. 
West Stewartstown—Three mills and the offices of 
William F, Allen Co. were destroyed by fire recently. 
Pennsylvania. 
Scranton—The planing mill of the Hagen Lumber Co. 
destroyed by fire recently. 
Tennessee. 
Fire destroyed the dry kiln of 
Lumber Co.; loss about $2,000. 
Texas. 
Sanger-—Fire destroyed the office of the Lyon-Gray Lum- 
ber Co. recently, 


Furniture 


the 


was 


Fayetteville 


the J. ik. 
Williams 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BUTLER, O10, Jan, 30. 
appointed. 











The Butler Cabinet Co. ; receiver 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 29.—The Heise & Bruns Mill & Lum- 
ber Co.; receiver applied for, 


MARIETTA, 


OKLA., Jan. 30.—Porter Earhart, 
ber dealer ; 


Jum- 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


retail 





NorFOLK, VA., Jan. 30.—Judge Edmund Waddill, jr., in 
the United States court of this city, has appointed George 
Warner, of Philadelphia, Pa., John Seip, of Wallaceton, 
Va., and ‘Lhomas 8S. Garnett, jr., this city, receivers of the 
Norva Land & Lumber Co. 


PINE Biurr, Ark., Jan. 30.—A. B. Newman, of Chicago, 
recently bought the holdings of the Clio Lumber Co. and 
the Anderson & Saline River Railway Co., which has been 
operated in the interest of the Clio company, for a consid- 
eration of $460,000, 





ROANOKE, Va., Jan. 30.—Notice is given of a meeting of 
creditors of the Crescent Box & Lumber Co., adjudicated 
bankrupt January 5, to be held at the office of Referee in 


sankruptey G. H. Penn, 621 Watt-Rettew & Clay building, 
this city, February 12, at 10 a. m. 


OBITUARY 














T. S. Kennedy. 


NEW KENSINGTON, PA., Jan, 27.—T. S. Kennedy, aged 
46, one of the owners of the Commercial Box Co., died 


suddenly January 24. A widow and one child survive. 





Sidney B. Coleman. 

Sopus CENTER, N. Y., Jan. 30.—-Sidney B. Coleman, senior 
partner of the sawmill and lumber firm Coleman & Mann, 
died recently from pneumonia, at the age of 70 years. <A 
widow and seven children survive. 





Dexter Hunter. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 30.—Dexter Hunter, one of 
Florida’s pioneer and most prominent lumbermen, died at 
Albany, N. Y., January 24. He was born at Valley Falls, 
N. Y., in 1848, first engaging in business as a lumber dealer 
in Albany in 1868. In 1876 Mr. Hunter moved to Florida, 
locating in this city. Realizing the possibilities of the 
country he made wide investments, and on the St. Johns’ 
River, on the outskirts of the city, he erected one of the 
first large sawmills ever established here. No lumberman 
did more for the development of the yellow pine industry 
than Mr. Hunter. He was a member of the Jacksonville 
Board of Trade and of the Albany Chamber of Commerce. 
A widow and three children survive. 





Frank Monroe Jones. 


Osukosu, WIS., Jan. 30.—KFrank Monroe Jones, formerly 
manager of the Michigan @‘ity Sash & Door Co., at Michigan 
City, Ind., died suddenly of heart disease at Racine, January 
24. Mr. Jones was born at Jordan, N. Y., in 1849, and with 
his parents came to Oshkosh in 1857 and received his eduea- 
tion in the public schools of this city. He entered business 
life in the employ of the Foster-Jones Sash, Door & Blind 
Co., in this city, subsequently becoming superintendent of 
the factory. In 1885 his father, J. V. Jones, disposed of his 
interests in the Foster-Jones Co. and organized the sash 
and door concern in Michigan City, forming a partnership 
with his sons, Frank and Fred. Upon the death of his 
father Frank Jones became manager of the concern. After 
the dissolution of the company Mr. Jones moved to Racine, 


where he resided until his death. His widow survives. 
Funeral services were held at Oshkosh January 26, Rev. 
Edward H. Smith, of the First Congregational church, 


officiating. Interment was at Riverside cemetery. 





H. C. Putnam. 


EAu CLAIRE, WIS., Jan. 30.—H. C. Putnam, aged 79 
years, pioneer lumberman and widely known as one of 
the most thoroughly practical authorities on forestry in 
the United States, died January 24, after a long illness. 


Mr. Putnam was vice president of the American Forestry 
Association. Te 1880. 1881 and 1882, under the direction 
of Prof. Sargent, of Boston, Mass., he examined the forests 
of the western states and territories and his report on their 


condition was embodied in the tenth census of the United 
States. In 18883 he was engaged by the Northern Pacific 








a 


Railway Co. to make special examination and report on 
forests tributary to its line. In 1885 he visited the forests 
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of Germany, France and Switzerland to note the methods 
of reforestration and his report, rendered to the British 
Association of Science, was pronounced the most practical 
and satisfactory ever presented to that body. Mr. Putnam’s 
timber map of Pennsylvania was adopted by the Govern- 
ment in preference to those of scientific timber reporters. 
Mr. Putnam was a stockholder in a number of timber and 
lumber concerns, among them being the Grande Ronde Lum- 
ber Co., of Oregon; the Bow River Lumber Co., Calgary, 


B. C.; the Brentan Lumber Co., of St. Paul, Minn.; the 
Rust-Putnam & Owen lumber companies of northern Wis- 


consin. He was director of various banks and was inter- 
ested in several industrial concerns. 





William P. Cook. 


MARINETTE, WIS., Jan. 30.—-William P. Cook, a former 
prominent Oconto lumberman, died last week at the Mari- 


nette county hospital. 


For years he was a member of the 
firm of Cook Bros. 


A widow and four children survive. 
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NEW BAND MILL EQUIPMENT. 

The John Week Lumber Co., of Stevens Point, Wis., 
is installing a band mill and a horizontal resaw, and is 
giving a general overhauling to its mill, which will be 
started as soon as the river opens and will run night and 
day up to November 1, the usual closing time. At pres- 
ent the company has on hand 12,000,000 feet of dry hem- 
lock, 1,750,000 feet of white pine and 1,250,000 of hard- 
wood, all in shipping condition. 


HYMENEAL 


Field-White. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 27.—At the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. EF. White, 906 Fourteenth Avenue North, this city, Fri- 
day evening, January 20, occurred one of Seattle’s most 
bueatiful weddings, when their daughter, Miss Marguerite 
White, and Henry Collender Field were united in marriage. 
The ceremony was performed in the presence of a large 
circle of friends, the Right Rev. Frederick W. Keator, of 
Tacoma, bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Olympia, offi- 
ciating. Miss Florence Williams was maid of honor and 
Whitcomb Field, of Boston, Mass., brother of the groom, 
was best man. Nothing was left undone in the way of 
floral decorations, the beautiful White residence having 
been transformed into a garden of roses and greens. 

The bride is a charming young woman and is very popu- 
lah with Seattle’s younger set. Her father is well known 
in lumber circles. He is manager of the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Co., Cosmopolis, and for years has been prominent 
in Pacific Coast Lumber Association work. Also, Mr. White 
is president of the Metropolitan Building Co., which has 
constructed the White, Henry and Cobb Buildings, the for- 
mer two of which are the headquarters of Sattle lumber- 
men, 

The bridegroom is vice president of the E. P. Jamison 
Co., extensively engaged in handling railway equipment, 
with branches in the north coast business centers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Field left on a honeymoon trip of several 
weeks. After March 15 they will be at home at 1411 Minor 
avenue, this city. They have the best wishes of a large 
circle of friends. 

















Johnson-Wittbecker. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 27.—Ira Johnson, member of the 
Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co., of Norfolk, Va., and of Green- 
leaf Johnson & Son, this city, and Miss Bessie M. Witt- 
becker, of Baltimore, were married recently in Philadelphia, 
Pa. The groom is a son of the late Greenleaf Johnson, one 
of the pioneers in the North Carolina pine business. He 
spends his time between Baltimore and Norfolk, looking after 
the affairs of the concerns with which he is connected. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30. 








When the adverse state of the weather during the last 
six weeks is taken into account business has been about 
all that could have been expected. This winter has been 
unusually severe, with the result that the yards have 
done a minimum amount of business. Yardmen, how- 
ever, are not downhearted, as they say that from the 
number of inquiries and actual orders which have been 
received within the last day or two they feel sure that 
the coming spring will be a good one for them. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago for the week ended Janu- 
ary 27 were 26,903,000 feet, against 32,629,000 feet for 
the corresponding week in 1911. Total receipts from 
January 1 to January 27, 1912, amounted to 92,012,000 
feet, a decrease of 25,144,000 feet from the correspond- 
ing period last year. Shipments and receipts of shingles 
for the week, and total receipts up to January 27, 1912, 
show decreases as compared with the corresponding pe- 
riods last year, but total shipments of shingles from 
January 1 to January 27, 1912, show an increase as 
compared with 1911. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 

RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JANUARY 27. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
32,62 

















TONE 35.5 das ote eee - 9,403,000 
1912 : 8,786,000 
SPOOR ONM oie eb in. cps:5 ba erevexs wien Beane 5,726,000 617,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 27. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
RMN 5-0-0 5 akwse- Grsrecsaeee ieee eG anne ett y ee 117,156,000 26,801,000 
BPE Co gM akarane ois Bc yapreneinne te store ease .. 92,012, 00¢ 20,999,000 
Decrease...... pies (eben pe eae 25,144,000 5,802,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JANUARY 27. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Pe asa esc cet vodeseisera teats totes aee mnverier isa anaes 11,230,000 6,848,000 
MDT y choy louse is ance ace wera: ounces cies wore tigi . 14,363,000 5,962,000 
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TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 27. | 
Lumber. Shingles. 
[hE eerie Rs MSI a ee yra ciple eine EP ee 41,516,000 19,492,000 
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Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended January 31 were: 
Class— 








No Value. 
rai rrr MN oc ng oc xd Suieindoe an esedaewiew ee £8 1,400 
* L000 and under $ 5,000 0... 6. «..) ce wees tngas OO 110,200 
5,000 and under MTG. Soaiciev eseiesn wow Baler ee 109,500 
19,000 and under SMe fies sickle eae cp ae eee 31,000 
25,000 and under DOIN Stoo cralaraoelealeveiondiaie as oak 100,000 
50,000 and under 100,000..... Patch Cle Dara apa dorsal 1 60,000 
Totals 70 $ 512,100 
Average valuation for week A 78,158 
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Average valuation previous week... 
Totals January 1 to January 831, Biss eoohatast 
Totals corresponding period 1911.............. 
Totals corresponding period 1910.............. 
Totals corresponding period 1909.......,....-. 
Totals corresponding period 1908.............. 
Totals corresponding period 1907.............. 
Totals corresponding period 1906.......,...... 
Totals corresponding period 1905............ 


32 2,982,500 
3,844,400 











NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. As spring approaches trade is showing re- 
newed life. It is expected that the demand will be more 
than enough for available steck. As a general rule, 


coarse low grade white pine is not selling as briskly as 
good stock. Shop lumber and better and pattern stock 
are fairly active at all manufacturing points. 





Minneapolis, 


Minn. Salesmen on the road report fair 
prospects for spring trade. Incoming orders _ indi- 
cate in most cases that yard stocks have been al- 


lowed to drop to a very low point. The stock situation 


is satisfactory except for the scarcity of low grade 
hoards. The No. 5 supply practicaily being exhausted 
there is more call for No, 4, and that too is becoming 


scarce, which has had the effect of stimulating sales of 
Nos. 2 and 3 common. These grades have been rather 
heavily held, but stocks are being reduced. Large con- 
sumers are beginning to buy select and shop lumber 
again and from the indications movement of lumber will 
be fully normal by March. 


Bay City and Saginaw. Considering weather con- 
ditions for handling, lumber trade is fair in the valley. 
Stocks of lowers are depleted and prices are firm. High 
grade stocks of white pine are moving somewhat slowly, 


although operators report business seasonably fair. 
Some local people are contracting with operators in 
the Georgian Bay district and at other manufacturing 


points for stocks for next season’s delivery and nothing 
is said as to prices. The better grades will be no lower, 
in any event, and owing to the demand low grade stocks 
promise to hold active and strong. The improved con- 
ditions as to the box trade are responsible for this. 


New York. Yard demand continues well scattered and 
is in fairly good quantities. Box lumber is very scarce 
and a number of inquiries are in the market for ship- 
ments during the early spring. It is apparent that box 
lumber is sold ahead for a considerable period. Demand 
from millwork sources has picked up, but the general 
building situation does not warrant any heavy demand in 
white pine orders from the building trade; the yards are 
slowly accumulating stock and putting their assortments 
in shape for spring trade. 


Buffalo, N. Y. With building operations 
is not much call for lumber in that line, but a steady 
demand for other grades and much strength to quo- 
tations. In the lower grades there has been an advance 
and the present firmness is expected to last 
while. Box lumber supplies have picked up and there 
is expectation that the box manufacturers will get better 
prices this vear. 


light, there 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers are optimistic as to 
the market conditions and prospects of trade, but there 


is a diversity of views as to the amount of immediate 
business. The impression prevails, though, that more 
business and better prices will be realized with more 


open weather, the lull being attributed largely to’a sus- 
pension of outside building operations. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Buying continues fair, 
change in prices. Railroads are slow in 
pattern lumber trade has dwindled to a comparatively 
small area of the local lumber trade, many Pittsburgh 
dealers giving practically no attention to it. Low grades 
are holding their own. Some instances are reported of 
small sales at slight concessions. 


with little 
deliveries. The 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 





New York. Yards are putting out some inquiries for 
early shipments and indications for an increased cargo 
trade during the coming two months are good. Demand 

» vles for house building in the Brooklyn 
and Long Island districts is expected to expand and 
yards are ordering considerable stock in car shipments 
to “size out.’’ The mill situation is strong and prices 
are well held in all instances. 


Boston, Mass. While a few mills are still asking high 
prices, sales have been made on a lower basis. For 
frames as low as $24 has been accepted, although few 
manufacturers wili sell at less than $24.50 and where 
an order is hard to get out $25 would be asked in some 
cases. Yard orders have not been large for some time; 
the yards have been carrying ,smaller stocks this month 
than usual, as the demand through December was active. 


Spring business is not far away now and dealers look 
for an. improvement in demand. The cut has become 
larger. Random has been rather less active during 


the last few days. The offerings of dry spruce boards 
are small, which tends to make a firmer market. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. A fair demand for spruce is reported. 
Prices are steady with indications of a betterment with 
the enlarging of the buying movement. Clear spruce is 
scarce. Export trade is an important factor at this time. 





for a good. 
































“Roper” 
Products 


have long been famous for quality and 
dependability. They are known to be 
_ high grade and the standard does not vary. 
Some retailers won't handle any others 
because they want their customers to be 
satisfied with the lumber they buy and the 
retailers know from past experience that 
“Roper” will please. 
We make a specialty of 


North Carolina Pine 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shingles, 
Boat Boards, Tank Plank, Pattern 
Lumber, and Cross Arms for 
Telegraph and Telephone Poles 


and constantly carry a large stock on hand. 
Our daily output is 500,000 feet and we 
ship by either rail or water. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


C. I. MILLARD, President. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Franklin Bank Bldg., - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 Broadway, - - - - - - NEW YORK. 
Prudential Building, - - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
170 SummerStreet, - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 

Cable Address 
““ROLUMCO" NORFOLK 
A. B.C. Code and 

American Lumberman Telecode. 
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N. C. PINE 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 

















Our equipment enables us to 
carry a good stock of kiln dried, 
rough and dressed lumber, and 
we have shipping facilities that 





guarantee prompt service 
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FOSBURGH LUMBER CO. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Flat Iron Bldg., New York, 














Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 


| 


Manufacturers Band Sawed 
Steam Kiln Dried Lumber 
from Kinder, Calcasieu Par- 
ish, Louisiana. 


Finest 
Long Leaf Pine 
Timber in the World 


Perfect Machine Work 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 





SALES 
OFFICE, 
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Daily Capacity: 


N.C. Pine For Rush Orders _ 


Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000. 





NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue. 
GEO. W. JONES, Manager, Telephone 982 Gramercy 





MILLS: FRANKLIN, VA.; ARRINGDALE. VA.; BUTTERWORTH, VA.; WILMINGTON, N. C. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Va. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N. C. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 


PITTSBURGH: Frick Building, 
GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 











WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Fairly heavy post buying was the feature of 
last week. The outlook is for an active trade for the 
spring. Pole demand aiso is looking up. Orders have 
been received from many points for poles to be delivered 
within the next month or six weeks, so as to be on hand 
fer construction work as soon as the weather will per- 
mit. The winter’s input will be small and therefore it 
Inay reasonably be expected that prices will be firmer 
during the coming season. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Conditions for logging are excel- 
lent but production to date is small compared with the 


usual cut. This means that not much of the new stock 
will be dry enough to be available in the spring, and 
old stocks will be well sold out. There is a fairly good 
all for posts from retailers who have been slow in 
placing their spring wants. Prices are firm with a 
tendency to advance on the large sizes of posts. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. Pretty general satisfaction is expressed with 
the state of trade in hardwoods and it must be admitted 
there is much reason for it. For one thing, the general 
demand for stocks required for the industries has scarce- 

diminished since last fall, when it was very steady. 
‘vhe demand for plain red oak continues the feature of 





the market. Dry stocks are none too plentiful. Prices 
are steady. Quartered white oak is comparatively plen- 
tiful and prices satisfactory. Birch is in increased de- 
nand, with prices firm. Rock and soft elm are generally 
wanted and = scarce. Maple shows improved inquiry. 
Cottonwood and gum seem to be gaining steadily and 
are in a good position so far as demand is concerned. 


Minneapolis, Minn. There is a steady call for northern 
hardwoods and southern oak, as much as dealers expect 
it this season of the year. Buyers have been conserva- 
tive and have not been loaded up with stocks, so that 
is consumption comes they have to get into the market. 
Call for the upper grades of birch, maple and other 


northern woods is improving, and low grade stock con- 
tinues to be in good demand, with stocks very much 
reduced. 





Bay City and Saginaw. The activity in the box trade 
the last three months has removed a large quantity of 
low grade lumber from the yards. Manufacturers re- 
port stocks of this kind of lumber very low, with prices 
much improved. Maple, beech, basswood and birch are 
the prime favorites and have been called for, heavily. 





St. Louis, Mo. Now that the weather seems settled 
for a few days the hardwood business has improved and 
prices have become firmer. Small orders have been com- 
ing in well during the last few days. Several items on 
the hardwood list are short in supply, particularly low- 
grade gum, not only locally, but at the mills. The items 
in best demand have been plain red and white oak. 


Kansas City, Mo. Oak continues in good demand. De- 
lays in logging because of bad weather have caused 
tardiness in orders and files are well filled as a rule. 
Several dealers are asking 50 cents more fhan a week 
or two ago and there is general taik of a further advance. 
One firm that makes a specialty of oak flooring an- 
nounces its intention of advancing the price $1. 





Nashville. Tenn. Considerable business has moved and 
inquiries numerous have been made during the last week 
and a very optimistic tone is apparent in the trade gen- 
erally in expectation of a good, early spring business. 
Operations have been resumed at many mills which had 
to shut down because of adverse weather. Dry stocks 
are moderate and heavy demands would result in some 
difficulty in filling orders. Stock taking has been com- 
pleted and the factories are resuming and are placing 
orders for material. tailroad buying is steady but the 
roads find stocks low. There is activity, too, on the 
car material market. The situation has been given 
additional stimulus by the improved call for quartered 
cak, which had been dull for some time. and is ac- 
eepted as one of the best indications of a good spring 
trade. Local concerns have been making good ship- 
ments of late, several having reported sales of as much 
as 1,000,000 feet since the first of the year. Plain oak 
is scarce and continues to lead in demand. Low grade 











Sold Exclusively by the Retail Lumber Dealers of America. 


HARRIS & COLE BROS. 
Durabuilt 


Trade Mark 


Oak and Red Gum Trim and Mouldings 
Oak and Red ss 'F inishing Lumber. 


We furnish Oak Finishing Lumber and Red Gum Finishing Lumber in ANY WIDTH desired and Ship Quick, 


HARRIS & COLE BROS., - 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. 











poplar, red gum and chestnut are active. Fair cotton- 
wood sales are reported. Sash, door, blind and box fac- 
tories are ordering their share of hardwoods. Prices 
continue steady. One manufacturer quotes as follows: 
White and red plain oak, inch ones and twos, $$4; same 
common, $26.50; ones and twos quartered white oak, 
70; same common, about $40; inch yellow poplar, ones 
and twos, around $54.50; same, saps, $88; same com- 
mon, $28; inch chestnut, ones and twos, about $45; same, 
common, about $30. Between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 feet 
of logs, good quality were received during the first high 
tide on the Cumberland River from the upper country, 
consisting of chestnut, poplar, ash, oak and other hard- 
woods, about all that will come until the next rise ar- 
rives. Good building operations are confidently expected 
for the spring season, 


Memphis, Tenn. There is a tendency toward increased 
firmness in prices as a result of the somewhat improved 
demand and the prospects for a much reduced supply 
resulting from unfavorable weather conditions which 
have continued in this territory during the last few 
weeks. Buyers have shown somewhat more disposition 
to look ahead and there is more business being placed 
for deferred shipment. However, this feature of. the 
situation is not sv pronounced as in some other years 
at this time. Increased activity in red gum is result- 
ing in satisfactory prices. Low-grade gum is being 
taken care of with comparative ease and sap gum is not 
only moving more freely, but is bringing somewhat 
firmer prices. The lower grades of cottonwood find a 
very satisfactory outlet, and there is also a good de- 
mand for the upper grades, including box boards. Plain 
oak continues to move at current prices in all grades, 
but there is only a moderate amount of business doing 
in quartered oak. Ash is wanted in thick stock, but 
lumber thinner than 114 inches is in somewhat re- 
stricted call at the moment. The upper grades of cy- 
press are moving rather slowly, but a reasonably good 
demand is reported for shops and Nos. 1 and 2 common. 


Business has shown considerable improvement and 


buyers are sending in orders. Improved weather con- , 


ditions are helping, as a lot of business was held up 
during the recent cold spell. The absence of snow 
has assisted lumbermen to get out scores of carloads 
which snould have been shipped weeks earlier. The 
general feeling is that underlying conditions are good 
and that trade will be satisfactory for the next five or 
six months at least. Plain oak, white and red, is in 
good demand. Poplar is selling well. Thick poplar is 
rather hard to get. Quartered oak is selling fairly 
well, but no appreciable change in price has been noted. 
Red gum is moving briskly. 


Ashland, Ky. Inquiry all through the list of hardwoods 
is good, and car builders and railroads are seeking 
prices on car stock, an item that has been quiet for 
some time. Movement of plain oak is about up to nor- 
mal but quartered is still slow. Poplar is in good de- 
mand for domestic use while export trade is excellent. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


New York. Demand is active but weather has been 
against any decided increase in demand. The tendency 
is to confine new orders to current requirements and 
these are well distributed and dry stocks in local yards 
are considered light. There is a fair demand for low 
grade stocks, but with few exceptions hardwoods are 
well held. Quartered oak is in better call than it was 
last month, and chestnut, maple and ash are stiffening 
in price. The manufacturing trade, particularly the fur- 
niture and piano lines, is pretty active. Inquiries con- 
tinue to show steady improvement and the character of 
orders indicates a wiilingness to anticipate wants to 
some extent. A feature of the market is that all orders 
are wanted filled quickly. This has kept the spring 
prices steady and at the same time placed wholesalers 
where they are reluctant to figure on future business for 
any considerable period ahead. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Movement of hardwoods is improving 
at some yards. Dealers are not complaining over the 
situation, which they say is characteristic of the month. 
There is a firmer tone to low grades in most woods and 
a somewhat better demand in a number of them, includ- 
ing oak, maple, birch and chestnut. Sales are being 
made more frequently in such woods as walnut, bass- 
wood and hickory, which have been quiet for some time. 


Baltimore, Md. Advances of $5 or more are reported 
in some of the divisions of export trade, and while 
a part of this gain is absorbed by the increase in the 
freight rates the net returns are distinctly better, and 
foreign buyers show less disposition to make arbitrary 
rejections, which eliminates the uncertainty of the re- 
turns and enables shippers to count with some certainty 
on what they will get. Oak planks are especially strong 
in foreign markets, and other woods also having stiff- 
ened. Hardly less encouraging is the domestic business, 
although the cold weather and heavy snow have §in- 
terfered more or less with production as well as dis- 
tribution. Only the advent of milder weather appears 
to be needed to give a decided impetus to the movement. 
As it is, orders are being placed in sufficient number 
to make sellers hopeful. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Very good trade is reported in all 
lines of hardwood. Efforts of some consumers to bear 
hard on the present iists have been noted, but there has 
been as much rejection of business on the lower values 
as there has been acceptances of orders. Mills are well 
supplied and report stocks in good shape with the excep- 
tion of oak and chestnut. Poplar sales are normal. Of- 
ferings of hickory and good ash are scarce and for smali 
lots. Some small mills have accumulated stocks in the 
eastern section of the State that are anxious to get 
them off their hands and for a time it seemed as if they 
would lower the general market to some extent but the 
actual volume of these sales was not large. 





Boston, Mass. Demand is still quiet. Dealers have 
expected a better business since the first of the year 
and still believe that demand will shortly show a marked 
improvement. Buyers are not prepared to take on more 
stock than their immediate wants require. Prices in 
the absence of a good demand are inclined to sag, al- 
though the better lines are well held. Maple sells 
better than anything else in this market and prices are 
firm. Quartered oak is steady for the best stock, 
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Columbus, Ohio. The tone of the trade is good and 
a better feeling is shown. Stocks are everywhere light. 
‘he lower grades are moving well. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. ‘The real winter weather of the last few 
weeks has had the effect of curtailing the demand for 
hemlock locally, but the general outlook for spring trade 
is premising. Wisconsin manufacturers report that the 
input this year will be much smaller than last, which 
should mean better prices later in the year. 











New York. Prices are firm, although the demand is 
not large. Inquiries from suburban yards hold well to 
requirements and denote less hesitancy for placing orders 
for late spring and summer trade. Snowy weather has 
so hindered operations that few orders for new sched- 
ules have been placed. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Lack of activity in the building trade 
is making the hemlock movement a slow one, but there 
is a good tone to the market and the lull is regarded as 
only temporary. There is a good amount of building to 
be done this spring and the use of hemlock will be large. 
Dealers look for firmness in prices to continue, as there 
are no large stocks in this section. 


Boston, Mass. The hoard market ruled quiet last 
week but no easier feeling has developed. 3uyers have 
not been taking more than small lots for some time, 
but as offerings of dry boards are not large, manu- 
facturers have been able to hold up prices. For eastern 
clipped boards the asking price is $20; northern boards 
can be had at $19.50. Some claim to be able to buy 
at 50 cents under these prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Hemlock mills report demand fair for 
the season. Prices are unchanged as a whole, though a 
slight concessicn has heen made on desirable business. 
Eastern buying is a little quieter. 


Columbus, Ohio. ‘Trade is good, especially in the 
better grades. Prices rule firm and there is no dispo- 
sition to shade quotations. 





POPLAR 


Chicago. Demand is fair for most items on the list 
and prices remain comparatively steady. Stocks are not 
any too large, but it is expected they are ample to care 
for an ordinary spring trade. Common lumber is moving 
fairly well, with prospects of a steadily growing demand 
right along. 


Baltimore, Md. Signs indicate that the trade will be 
close if not altogether up to the level recorded in 1906 
and 1907. The mills have been unable to make large 
additions to the sunplies, but before the end of last 
year they disnosed of the larger part of their holdings, 
especially in the lower grades. and it would take com- 
paratively little to create a scarcity of lumber. Furni- 
ture factories and other consumers have been buying 
with some freedom, hut more or less holding back was 
noted, the buvers taking the view that nothing would 
be lost by deferring purchases. <A_ gratifving number 
of orders were taken last week, however. and the infor- 
mation about the foreign markets also is decidedly en- 
eouraging. <A Detter inauiry prevails and some urgency 
is disvlaved in cailing for stocks. The reduced sailings 
and the higher freight rates act as an additional incen- 
tive to foreign buyers. 


Buffalo. N. Y. There is a fair movement in poplar. 
though it is sharing with other woods in the lessened 
activity of the season. Dealers are looking forward to 
a renewed svring demand. There is more firmness to 
the lower grades and thev are exnected to remain strong. 
Bemand for hox lumber has not heen very good recently. 
the macaroni trade having been smaller on account of 
the high price of that product. 


Columbus, Ohio. There is a fair volume of business, 
with prices firm. Automobile factories are buving wide 
sizes and the general tone of the market is imnroved. 
Prices are: Firsts and seconds, $57: No. 1 common, 
$55; No. 2 common, $23; No. 8 common, $15. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. While orders and inquiries have not been 
vlentiful since the first of the vear, it is stated that the 
market continues to show a firming up tendency with 
prices getting some stronger. Indications are that West 
Coast manufacturers are having a great deal more active 
year than last, with a chance to make a little profit on 
their product. 


Tacoma, Wash. Demand continues fairly active for 
fir lumber, and prices are firmer. There is a good trade 
in timbers and dimension. the latter holding well at the 
recent 59-cent advance. Car material and ties also have 
been bonght more heavily than for some time. Yard 
stock is slow but shows strengthening signs. Cargo, 
especially Australian, trade is fair. Overproduction is 
to cause much less trouble this spring, due to general 
curtailment still in effect, and a fair spring demand is 
iooked for when eastern weather conditions settle. 


Seattle, Wash. With the extremely cold weather in 
the Middle States, the vards are not selling a great 
amount of lumber, but reports from Nebraska and Iowa 
are that a good spring business may be expected. There 
is an excellent demand for car siding, and prices for slash 
grain fir stock are firm and will probably show further 
advance soon. Cedar siding is selling at an advance 
of from $1.50 to $2 a thousand. 





Portland, Ore. The volume of inquiries is considerably 
increased. A large number of mills are still closed down 
and the output has been curtailed materially during the 
month. Log prices are firm, with the supply of logs in 
the water steadily decreasing as the camps are idle. 
Sash and door factories report a fair volume of business. 


Kansas City, Mo. A further firmness is noted in the 
market for western woods. Red cedar siding is from 
50 cents to $1 higher and fir shows a similar strengthen- 
ing. The use of fir for flooring and siding in this terri- 
tory is increasing, with a consequent bullish influence on 
prices. Demand for bridge material also has had an 
effect on the fir market. Redwood is in increased de- 
inand and prices are ruling stronger. 


Buffalo, N. Y. ‘Trade in fir is confined to small quan- 
tities and prices show little change. Wholesale stocks 
are in fair assortment and better trade is looked for 
soon. Red cedar siding has advanced. It has been 
selling so low there has been a large amount of trade 
in it recently. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. The market is gaining a little strength, es- 
pecially in the city proper. Outside inquiries are better, 
with many wholesalers and representatives reporting an 
increase in orders. Good shop lumber is none too plenti- 
ful and many are looking for higher prices this spring. 





Spokane, Wash. Conditions continue to show more 
strength. Local manufacturers report that inquiries are 
coming in well for the time of year and that orders are 
heing placed. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Western pine is a hard problem this 
winter, for it takes sometimes two months to get a 
car across the continent. Trade is quiet, but it is grow- 
ing and the eastern dealers are going into it more and 
more. : 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco. Lumber is looking up, generally speak- 
ing, with a good foreign demand for rough clear and 
railroad ties, on which the big export mills are sold far 
ahead. Demand for eastern rail shipments has improved; 
this trade is being catered to more satisfactorily than 
for seme years immediately succeeding the fire. The 
local market is in fairly good shape, with good prices 
for merchantable boards, and clears are gradually being 
worked off. Interior demand will improve following more 
rain. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. Due to the inclement weather movement 
of lumber by water has been seriously retarded. At 
one time in this harbor 18 to 20 lumber laden vessels 
containing about 10,000,000 feet of lumber were held 
up on account of ice in Chesapeake Bay. The railroads 
therefore are having all they can do to furnish equip- 
ment 1o meet the demands of shippers. Sales last week 
were much in excess of those of the week previous. A 
new record for edge box has been set. Sales agegre- 
gating 200,000 feet were made at $15, f. 0. b. Norfolk; 
the general average for sales totaling 1,225,000 feet was 
£14.60. Other items of box are advancing in proportion. 
The higher grades of rough lumber are firm. Dressed 
lumber prices remain stationary with the exception of 
No. 4 flooring, which is being freely sold at $14.50 f. 
o. b. Norfolk. This covers 2 1-2 to 8 1-2-inch stock. 


New York. Demand for low grade flooring continues 
strong, put good stock is selling very slowlv. although no 
very large stocks are pressing for sale. Yard schedules 
are coming in at a better rate, with a slightly higher 
range of quotations. As an explanation for the falling 
off in the demand for better flooring it is stated that in 
a great manv of the new buildings, not only in the imme- 
diate city districts but also among suburban sections, 
parquet and oak flooring is being used extensively where 
yellow pine rift and first-class North Carolina pine floor- 
ing heretofore were used. There is a good inquiry for 
roofers and box, and the character of the demand is 
slowly broadening, but most business is still confined to 
the cheaper class of material. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Owing to the severe weather in the 
mill territory the output has been curtailed more than 
usual, and this is said to be the chief reason whv prices 
are so firm at present. Various grades are bringing bet- 
ter quotations than a short time ago. Mills have plenty 
of orders and some of the largest have been unable to 
fill them. Local demand is fair. 


Baltimore, Md. The feeling of buoyancy that has pre- 
vailed continues. The bay has closed up again, move- 
ment of vessels is once more greatly impeded and re- 
ceipts are hampered. Millions of feet of shortleaf pine 
are afloat at various places and a positive scarcity 
would result if the same conditions did not also tend to 
check the demand. Construction work has had to be 


‘suspended, and the box factories alone are operating 


about as usual and are in the market for box grades, 
which remain high in price. other stocks being not far 
behind. Demand during the last week has been of 
eratifying volume and the outlook is considered prom- 
ising. 


Boston, Mass. For roofers, demand exceeds the sup- 
ply and for prompt delivery some buyers will pay a 
little advance. Dealers say they could sell farther 
ahead if they could get the mills to accept orders. Par- 
tition is in fair demand and prices are well held.. Rough 
edge is firm in most cases. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Reports from various sources are uniformly 
favorable to present and: prospective conditions. There 
is a continued increase of inquiries and many orders are 
resulting therefrom. The yard trade is coming into line 
with inquiries and orders. The lineyard companies are 
said to be conspicuous in this movement, while the indi- 
vidual yards are buying to some extent. The disposi- 
tion of the manufacturer seems to be to watch closely 
the extent of demand and graduate his output accord- 
ingly. It is said that new stocks on a number of items 
are badly broken and it is often difficult for buyers to 
make up schedules. Car material still retains its recently 
acquired strength and the demand for timbers holds up 

















Be sure the belts in your fac- 
tory are the best from every 
standpoint. 


You cannot afford to take any 
chances with your power equipment. 
If you do, and the experiment is not 
a success, it will affect your profit and 
loss account on the minus side. 


Reliance 
And 


Sea Lion Waterproof 
Leather Belting 


are backed by our iron-clad guar- 
antee. We ask you to give them a 
trial, and if you have any particularly 
hard place in your plant, we can 
furnish the belt that will do the work 
with the highest efficiency. 





During the past twelve months we 
have mailed out over 5,000 of our 
80-page cataiogues. If you did not 
get one, mail us a postal card today. 





Chicago Belting Co. 


119 No. Green Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Branches: NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 

















Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality : 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT QUALLITY—RIGHT PRICES. 


Write us. 





WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 
——— 
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remarkably well. Prices are firm and are expected to 
become iirmer a little later on 


Kansas City, Mo. taiiway demand continues the most 
important part of the local market. tailways are taking 
most any length they can get and still are unable to 
set prompt deliveries Anything that will do at all for 
car material is in brisk demand and timbers for railway 
bridge work are at a premium. Retail demand still is 
slack, but there is a continuation of hopefulness among 
dealers. Not many orders were placed at the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s convention last week, but the reports 


of country dealers were so optimistic as to make the 
market continue strong. The strongest tendency is in 
dimension, 15 foot and 14-foot lengths, especially 2x4s; 
prices on that item range about 50 cents better than 
last week, dealers report. B and better flooring is 


unother item showing special strength. 

St. Louis. Pleasant weather in the selling territory 
has given yellow pine business an impetus and dealers 
ive beginning to place their belated orders. While the 
demand is not brisk, it is fairly good and is only a fore- 
runner of what will come within a short time. Car ma- 
terial buying has improved and some sizable orders are 


reported. 


New Orleans, La. 





‘re is less curtailment of cut and 
demand is improvi mills being reasonably 
supplied with orders Zeports about the price leave the 
situation more or less uncertain, but the increases here- 
tofore noted have been maintained. There is a tendency 
to decline heavy orders for items in brisk call at pres- 
ent quotations. Railroad demand is holding up well. 

uyers of vard stock are coming into the market also. 
xpert movement to Mexico, the West Indies and South 
America is rather tolerably heavy. with European ex- 
port situation unchanged. Mill stocks are not well as- 
sorted 





New York. High-grade flooring and ceiling are coming 
in a iittle better than two months ago and less stock is 
being pushed for sale. Notwithstanding the dullness in 
the local consuming demand, wholesalers find the mills 
more reluctant about booking for any considerable period 
ihead, as manufacturers have a demand among local 
sources for a good percentage of their output, and some 
wholesalers begin to feel that the time is not far distant 
when their shipping centers of yellow pine gradually 
will tighten still more to southern buying points. This is 
more a remote than a present possibility, but it is given 
as one explanation of the continued strength of yellow 
pine prices in the face of what appears here to be a light 
demand. tailroads are getting into the market for car 
end repairing material, but so far the amount of business 
placed has not corresponded with the volume of inquiry. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The weather has been against any 
large amount of trade developing. but prices are firm. 
Mill representatives say conditions have been such that 
operations have been running below normal and _ this 
is having a good effect upon quotations. Deliveries have 
been somewhat delayed. 


Baltimore, Md. Georgia pine men see no reason for 
revising the favorable opinion which they have formed 
of the trade in the last three or four months. secause 
of adverse weather, demand is limited, but this does not 
weaken the situation. Mills continue to report plenty of 
erders in hand, and the difficulties in making shipment 
tend to confirm producers in their insistence upon ad- 


vances, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. There is a scarcity in yellow pine in 
this market due to the enforced idleness of the southern 


ind southwestern mills the last two or three weeks ow- 
ing to adverse weather conditions. Some reports are 





better prices obtain on some items. 


Boston, Mass. Flooring is selling in a moderate way. 
For C rift the general asking price is $32, but sales 


have been made during the week at $31.50. <A fair de- 
mand is reported for No. 2 common. Partition has been 
elling moderately. Some mills have been eager for 


orders and have named lower prices. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Manufacturers are pleased with 
narket develonments for the week. Bookings show a 
gain in volume. cover the cypress list generally, and are 
well distributed. Individual orders have increased and 
the cail for both factory and yard stock shows improve- 
ment. Changes of price reported include small conces- 
cessions on rough 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 shop and better and 
on A, B and C finish, under 12-inch widths. tailroad 
ill is only fair. Car supply is satisfactory and loading 
operations are no longer interfered with by the weather. 


Chicago. While needs are small, the 


cypress market 
is steady 


Inquiries are becoming more numerous, espe- 
cially from the factories. Demand for yard stock is 
small. It is said that manufacturers have the situation 
pretty well in hand. Although stocks are said to be 
ample to meet all present demands, they are by no means 
excessively large 


St. Louis, Mo. Conditions are considerably better, nu- 
merous orders for fair amounts have been received anda 
many inquiries have come in. From this, it is thought 
that if pleasant weather continues for a few days longer, 
and the snow in the vards of the retailers will r t, they 
will be in a position to know what they want 1d will 
start to buv Stocks locally are in good condition and 
prices show no change. 


Kansas City, Mo. The market is listless, but dealers 


are pushing sales, Prospects appear good, according to 
the general feeling, when the retail trade opens for the 
season. Reports from the southern mills indicate that 


work is being resumed there and that shipments are be- 
ing more promptly handled now. 
New York. A fairly active demand is under way. 
Prices are steady, with improvements confined largely to 
uper grades Shop material is more generally in- 
quired for by the small woodworking plants. Inquiries 
‘argo lots are more numerous and some good busi- 
ss in this respect has been booked. Straight car 
are picking up to some extent and the 


is encouraging. 









orders 
general situation 


Columbus, Ohio. The trade is satisfactory although 
not as much is moving as formerly. Building opera- 
tions are expected to be active and a better demand for 
cypress is expected. Prices are firm. 


Baltimore, Md. Cold weather imposes an embargo 
upon ‘movement, the mills being unable to work up to 
their capacity and the distribution being checked. Build- 
ing is almost at a standstill. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 





Chicago. Business is light, although a few more in- 
auiries for red cedars are coming in than for several 
weeks. Price are altogether unsatisfactory, clears 
bringing $2. and stars $2.54, Chicago basis. Dealers 
are more than holding their white cedar shingle prices 
on an even keel and are looking for better conditions in 
the spring. Lath are scarce and prices strong. 


s 








Minneapolis, Minn. There is some increase in the call 
for stars and the market generally is firm, with a 
good outlook. Not much is doing in transit cars and 
this helps to keep the market very steady on the former 
cuotations of $1.45 for stars and $1.80 for clears at the 
mill. More active buying is expected before the end 
of February. 





Seattle, Wash. Shingle prices are firm and inquiries 
and orders numerous. Star sningles are scarce, and an 
advance of 5 cents to the mills was made last week. 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles hold steady, with 
stars quoted at $1.50 and clears at $1.85 east. For the 
season demand is reported fair. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Star shingles are up about 5 cents. 
There is a tendency toward better prices for lath, but no 
tangible increase in the local market. Reports of con- 
tinued shutdowns of the mills in the Northwest have a 
strengthening effect on the market here, although de- 
mand still is slack. 


New Orleans, La. Cypress shingles meet brisk call, with 
quotations as they were. No accumulation is reported 
at mills. Demand for cypress lath, particularly No. 1. 
is improved. The 10-cent concession announced a few 
weeks ago may be withdrawn. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Little activity is displayed in the build- 
ing trade on account of the weather and not many 
shingles are going into use. As soon as the weather 
moderates there will be a healthy demand, and as stocks 
are not at all large they should bring good prices. 





Columk&is, Ohio. The shingle market is quiet, with 
little demand. Prices are rather firm at the lower level 
which has prevailed for some time. Red cedar quota- 
tions: clears, $3.15; stars, $2.60; Eurekas, $3.60. The lath 
trade is quiet. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for shingles is light. Few 
buyers are ready to increase their holdings. Manu- 
facturers are not eager sellers, as they feel that with 
small offerings there will be demand enough a little 
later and at good prices. For cedar extras prices range 
from $3.60 to $3.65 and for clears from $3.25 to $3.33. 
Lath are a little easier than they have been and de- 
mand is quiet. For 1 5-8-inch asking prices range from 
$3.90 to $4 and for 1 1-2-inch $3.50 is the asking price 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. A quiet firmness is still manifest in the 
trade, but little confidence in the future. With the close 
of the packing season prospects are the cooper shops 
mainly will close, for all other usual demands are 
affected adversely by the general depression in all kinds 
of business. For immediate shipment a few cars of 
white oak oil staves would find ready buyers at $40 to 
$42 a thousand, while few want red oak at $6 to $8 a 
thousand less. Buyers may be compelled to use the lat- 
ter on account of the scarcity of white oak. Circled oil 
heading continues active and higher, with nearly all 
heading mills contracted to their limit for months to 
come. Fight hoop white oak tierces are firm at $1.65. 
Demand for barrels is very slack at $1.20 for galvanized 
wire hooped oak pork. No life is apparent in beer stave 
cooperage; the high prices of barley, hops and malt cause 
brewers to economize in all their purchases. No inquiry 
for butter tub stock and little for flour, salt or cement 
staves, hoops or heading. Dealers generally find the few | 
kinds of cooper stock wanted hard to find, while others 
ure easy to get, hard to sell, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. 


No. daha Michigan elm flour staves, 


SS ae eee $9.00 
inch Wisconsin ‘elm flour staves, 





9.00 
No. 2, 2814-inch elm “staves, ‘net M....... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 





La CS Se, eres ‘“ Kee 08% to .09 
No. 1, 17-inch gum “heading, per set, 
Ms go So PRE HAR ie aA ... No demand 
. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
OR 30-inch gum staves....... «ese O00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6- foot, per 1 a 9.50 to9.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5 %- foot, per id 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M. 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per Me. oss... ORO. t0850 
Half barrel basswood heading, 7 set. 044 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. 








Hickory hoops, half barrel, md ee None wanted 

Head linings, car lot’, per 12-inch.... ‘ to .35 
Head linings, small lots, per se 18-inch -60 
Ten-round hoop barrels....... Ne owka bos 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels..... areas -46 
Four patent and four nar hooy barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop i o 45 


Four patent and four wire hoop vention ° 
Half barrel, 6-hoop......... pein 387 to 381% 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves. ; 3 ” to 12.00 
Flat ash, 514-foot hoop, | M. 

White oak oil staves, per M. a4. 4 to 35.00 
Tierce hoops ..... 


Sn iale i ew Sees No demand 

Hickory ioe straps. eee A Sere ; 12.00 to 13.00 
Lard tierces ...... : ; 1.35 to 1.40 
POFTK DATTCIS ....0 600 -95 to 1.00 





Pork barrels, ash... 





eaneseees a ae 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to acc ompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Too fate To Classify | 


RETAIL YARD FOR SALE. 


$5,000, at the rate of $1,000 a month, 
will give the right man one-half interest 
in the net profits of an old established 
yard, 12 miles from New York City, in 
a city of 65,000; only 4 yards; the most 
centrally located, 225 ft. of railroad 
switch, in heart of city, trolleys passing 
door every 5 minutes. Business run 
down by reason of poor management ; 
could be increased to $200,000 a yard, 
and under normal conditions will aver- 
age $50 cash sales a day. Must take 
full management and past record must 
be clean. Owners have three other 
yards, and are thoroughly responsible. 

dress 

“A. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED-80 H.P. SECOND HAND BOILER 
To carry 100 Ib, steam pressure. Quote lowest price deliv- 
ered Hatley, Wis. 

O. E. KNOKE, Birnamwood, Wis. 


FOR SALE-10,000 ACRES HARDWOOD TIMBER 
In Georgia. Will cut 70,000,000 feet. Rail and water trans- 
portation. Ideal location for furniture or other manufactur- 
ing plant. -Must be sold to settle estate. Best timber propo- 
sition for its size in the South. Address 
“ADMINISTRATOR,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


AUTOMATIC HIGH SPEED IDEAL ENGINE 
13 by 12, in first class condition, for sale cheap. 
R. T. PIERCE, Marked Tree, Ark. 


FOR SALE-ONE J. A. FAY DOUBLE SURFACER 
And matcher. For full particulars write Purchasing De- 
partment, M. RUMELY COMPANY, La Porte, Indiana, 


LUMBER YARD FOR LEASE 
In Rogers (no stock), the best town in Arkansas and the 
best equipped yard in N. W. Arkansas. In the heart of the 
“land of the big Red Apple’ and “Elberta Peach.” A 
splendid opportunity. Owner going out of business. 
Address J. W. ROBINSON, Rogers, Ark. 

















COLLECTIONS BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A series of letters by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 
giving their views on the best way to handle the accounts 
of a retail lumber business. These letters offer many excel- 
lent ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





POSITION WANTED—BY GOOD BOOKKEEPER 
And office man. Six years’ experience in lumber business. 
References furnished. Address 

BOX 507, Cumberland, Md. 


FOR SALE—MILL AS GOOD AS NEW, 
On leased ground in Arkansas, also 600 acres virgin vhard- 
wood. Address L. L. LEONARD, LAWYEI 
Rialto Bldg., St. Louis, fo. 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Yard man for a_ Philadelphia yard handling hardwoods, 
North Carolina pine and white pine. State fully your expe- 
rience, as well as reference, and salary expected. We have a 
permanent and highly satis factory job to offer the right man. 

Address “CG. 109," care “AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WE WOULD LIKE TO HELP YOu. 


Want to sell second-hand machinery ? 

Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails ete. ? 

You surely have something to sell; advertise in the Wanted 
& For Sale Department of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Want to sell boilers, engines and equipment? 

Want to sell electric machinery ? 

Want to sell timber land? 

Want to sell lumber yard? 

Want to sell a saw or planing mill ? 

Want to sell a factory? 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanic woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, ste- 
nographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments, if you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns, 
Now is the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, 





431 South 
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